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AFTfiR an absence of nearly six years in New Zealand 
Sir George Howen returned in 1873 to Airstralia. 
His new Government, however, presented many points 
of contrast to his recollections of former years in 
Queensland, Tliere tlie Colony was new born ; the 
great(‘r part of its vast territory was unexplored ; 
while the entire macliinery of Government had to 
be created by the first Governor. In Victoria, on the 
(Rher hand, twenty years of parliamentary govern- 
ment had made the colonists independent of paternal 
rule; while the phenomenal growth and prosperity 
of Melbourne and the other chief cities, together with 
the immense stimulus to immigration and commerce 
imparted by the discovery of the rich goldfields of 
Ballarat and Bendigo, had encouraged the development 
of a sturdy and self-respecting population of trades- 
men and artisans, whose strong democratic opinions 
controlled the conservative tendencies of the older 
and richer settlers in a way that the squatters of 
Queensland had not at first been forced to realise. 
In a Colony of this sort, self-reliant and impatient of 
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traditional restrictions, it may be thought that the 
representative of the Crown would be reduqgd to a 
mere head of society ; but this would be a miscon- 
ception. Of public and overt interference in the local 
affairs of the Colony by the Governor there cannot be 
too little, save when Imperial interests are at stake, 
but there are a thousand private and personal occa- 
sions when the Governor’s influence can be made to 
tell, almost imperceptibly, upon the course of public 
events ; — in the prudent compromise of some irritating 
dispute, in the smoothing of ruffled feelings in rival 
political parties, and in the moderating of extreme 
measures. The less the Governor’s hand is seei:wthe 
better, for colonists are sure to resent any appearance 
of what they call ‘ the dictation of Downing Street,’ but 
those who are in the inner circle know that the hand 
is there, and that it is always ready to help and guide. 
A constitutional Governor, in fact, may be compared 
to the escapement of a clock, which does not drive 
the wheels, but which connects the driving power 
with the regulating pendulum ; and the more delicate 
and noiseless the escapement, the better will the clock 
keep time. 

Sir George Bowen understood the conditions of 
his new Government ; and regulated his conduct in 
such a way as to win at once the respect of the 
colonists and the approval of the authorities at home. 
Ilis first business was to make himself acquainted 
with the chief centres of industry, whether agricul- 
tural, pastoral, mining, or commercial, in the thriving 
dominion entrusted to his guardianship. As we have, 
already repeatedly seen, he enjoyed a great adiUn- 
tage in being a man of physical as well as of mental 
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energy, and possessed to the full with the English- 
man’s 4)ve of sport in all its forms. This latter 
quality was especially valuable, for of all our Colonies 
Victoria is the one which shares most thoroughly in 
the national enthusiasm for English sports and games. ^ 
Sir George soon showed that he was behind none in his 
interest in the favourite amusements of the colonists. 
He took his part in hunting, coursing, and shooting ; 
was present at race meetings ; helped to entertain the 
All England Eleven when W. G. Grace took it out to 
Melbourne in 1873, and welcomed back the Australian 
Eleven when they returned from their first triumphant 
career on the English cricket grounds. The ordinary 
duties of a Governor were punctually and heartily 
performed ; he exercised a constant and liberal hospi- 
tality ; he opened railways ; laid the foundation stones 
of hospitals and other public institutions ; and assidu- 
ously visited all parts of the Colony. Wherever he 
went he met with the same hearty and loyal welcome ; 
the people were delighted with his bonhomie^ as they 
called it ; and his adroitness in saying the right word 
at the right time and place made him a popular guest 
at all civic and other functions. A selection from his 
numerous speeches, and replies to addresses, apart 
from their context and without the local and personal 
colour which gave them half their effectiveness, would 
be of little use ; but a few examples will show the 
variety of topics touched upon, and the versatility of 

^ It has been truly said that ‘ Australia most resembles England of 
all the Provinces of the Empire, because it is most English in its sports.’ 
There are a pack of hounds and several coursing clubs at Melbourne ; 
also an opera-house and several theatres. Moreover, it is admitted 
that the racecourses of Melbourne and Sydney and the arrangements 
connected with them surpass those of Epsom and Ascot. 
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interest that is required in a Governor who is of neces- 
sity a frequent public speaker. m 

A subject that constantly engaged his attention 
was that of education, ^ the most splendid of all prac- 
tical subjects,’ as he styled it in one of his addresses. 
On another public occasion he said ; ^ I read lately 
in Bancroft’s “ History of the United States of 
America,” a report written just two hundred years 
ago by the then Governor of Virginia, Sir W. Berkeley, 
to Charles II., which certainly presents a state of 
things very different from what we now see in Aus- 
tralia. Tliis report is to the following effect: ^^The 
Ministers of Eeligion here should pray more andpi^ach 
less. But, I thank God, there are no free schools 
nor printing-presses in this country ; and I hope we 
shall not have either these hundred years ; for learning 
has brought disobedience and sects and heresies into 
the world, while printing has divulged them, to- 
gether with libels on the best of Kings and Governors. 
God preserve us from both ! ” Now I am sure that 
there is no one here who will suspect the Governors 
of the present day, the representatives of Queen 
Victoria, of echoing this pious wish of the Govei*nors 
of two hundred years ago, the representatives of 
Charles II. You are all well aware that we consider 
it to be one of our most important duties and greatest 
pleasures to encourage by every means in our power 
the spread of education and useful knowledge.’ 

At the annual Commencement of the University of 
Melbourne in his first year of office the Governor had 
announced his intention of founding a prize which 
should resemble the Chancellor’s prizes at the Eng- 
lish Universities. When the first ‘ Bowen prize ’ was 
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awarded, in April, 1874, the Governor addressed the 
Chanceilor and members of the University in the follow- 
ing speech : 

‘ Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — I assure you that it is with much satisfac- 
tion and pride that I now address you, not only as the 
Visitor, but also as a Master of Arts of the University 
of Melbourne.^ In the few remarks which I shall offer 
to-day, I will refer in the first instance to what I know 
is a subject of general regret not only among the 
members of the University, but also among the public 
at large — I mean that we do not as yet possess here 
a Ifall for our annual ceremonies and for our public 
examinations, such as those halls of which other 
Universities are justly proud. But this obvious want 
will, doubtless, ere long be supplied by the wise 
liberality of the Victorian Parliament, which has 
shown itself nobly munificent in all that can promote 
the great cause of education.^ Meanwhile, our Mel- 
bourne Alma Mater may well find comfort and con- 
solation in the large and yearly-increasing number of 
her faithful children and students. Like the Eoman 
matron of old, she may point to her gallant sons, 
and also, I am happy to add, to her fair daughters, 
and say, “ These are my true jewels and ornaments.’’ 
Indeed, with a slight paraphrase of the well-known 
words of Burns, our Alma Mater might sing — 

My ’prentico lian’ I tried on man, 

And then I taught the lasses, oh I 

’ The Governor had received an ad eundem dep^ree. 

^ The ‘ Wilson Hall,’ which is larger than any Hall at Oxford or 
Cambridge, has been erected at a cost of about 85,0001. and presented 
to the University of Melbourne by Sir Samuel Wilson, one of the most 
successful ‘ shepherd kings ’ of Australia, and now M.P. for Portsmouth. 
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‘ My young friends, I am rejoiced to hear from the 
highest authorities of the University of your general 
good conduct and steady progress in your studies. 
I would sum up my advice to you in that famous 
exhortation in Homer : ^ 

Aup apiffTEvtiv Kal vTriipo\ov ijufierai 

Believe me that, humanly speaking, energy and per- 
severance are the two essential elements of success 
in life. On an occasion like the present, a great 
English scholar and statesman once spoke as fol- 
lows : — I am no believer in genius without labour ; 
but I do believe that labour, judiciously and con- 
tinuously applied, becomes genius in itself. Success 
in removing obstacles, as in conquering armies, 
depends on this law of mechanics — the greatest 
amount of force at your command concentrated on a 
given point. If your constitutional force be less 
than another man’s, you equal him if you continue 
it longer and concentrate it more. The old saying 
of the Spartan father to his son is applicable to 
everything in life — ‘ If your sword be too short, add 
a step to it.’ ” 

‘I desire, with your permission, Mr. Chancellor 
and gentlemen, to take this opportunity of inviting 
the attention of the governing body to a scheme 
calculated, I venture to think, to increase the 
general usefulness and influence of this University, 
and to which I know that many of its best and 
most powerful friends are already favourably dis- 
posed. It will be recollected that for several years 
past local examinations have been held in all tlj| 
chief centres of population throughout England, of 
' II VI. 208 . 
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the principal collegiate institutions and grammar 
schools^ by examiners appointed by the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. This system has been 
found of the highest practical value — in the first 
place, by the schools and their masters, who have 
thus been provided with a uniform standard of ex- 
cellence ; and, in the second place, by parents and 
guardians, who have thus been guided to the choice 
of the best places of education for the boys under 
their charge. It is now proposed to organise and 
perpetuate this system in England. I hold in my 
hand a paper explaining how this is to be done. I 
will» read a portion of it, and I trust that the record- 
ing angels of the press, who are doubtless hovering 
somewhere above or around us, will take care that 
full publicity be given to the whole : — A pamphlet 
just issued from the University press at Oxford con- 
tains the details of a proposed system of examination 
of schools by the two great Universities, which is 
likely to bear important fruit. This scheme, which 
has been some time in course of preparation, grew 
originally out of a suggestion made by the Head- 
Masters’ Conference, that the Universities should 
undertake an official and systematic examination of 
all schools where boys are prepared for them. It 
was urged by the head-masters that the Universities 
would be taking their proper place at the head of 
the higher education in the country, if they brought 
themselves into direct connexion with those schools 
whence they received pupils, by a system of official 
examination and inspection : and that the schools 
themselves would be stimulated and benefited by 
such extraneous criticism.” The proposed regula- 
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tions are given at length in this paper. I may 
observe, en passant^ that provision is made^or the 
extension of the local examinations to girls, or, as it 
is cautiously expressed, to “ other candidates than 
boys at school.’’ Now, Mr. Chancellor and gentle- 
men, it is my belief that, as Oxford and Cambridge 
have learned from Melbourne to communicate their 
privileges to the fair as well as to the dark sex, so 
our University should learn from the old Universities 
to extend its sphere of action throughout the country 
at large. I am aware that much is done already in 
this direction Ijy means of the matriculation exami- 
nations, and tliat the exertions of the professors to 
render those examinations really efficient have been 
beyond praise. Still, in the oj^inion of many who 
have given much thought to this question, something 
more is needed to remove altogether the reproach of 
isolation which has been sometimes levelled against 
this as against otlier Universities; — to link our Uni- 
versity with the leading schools in our principal 
towns, and thus to give a jx)werful stimulus to the 
higher education throughout Victoria. 

‘ A few more words, and I have done. Let it not be 
supposed in any quarter that because I have suggested 
the extension of the practical advantages of this 
University throughout the length and breadth of the 
Colony, I therefore undervalue in the slightest degree 
the importance of the presence of a body of gentle- 
.men such as our professors, gentlemen of high culture 
and of manifold literary and scientific acquirements, 
in the heart of a great city like Melbourne. This is 
at once a great emporium of trade and commer(?l, 
and also an ever-active centre of political life. Two 
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Prime Ministers of England, in addi-essing collegiate 
audiences at Liverpool and Glasgow respectively, 
have in recent years eloquently urged that the lead- 
ing commercial cities of modern times, like Athens, 
Florence, and Venice of old, should pride themselves 
on being also the favourite homes of art, science, 
and literature. So may it be with Melbourne. May 
this University, like the fountain of Arethusa, ever 
pour a calm and sweetening stream through the 
often stormy and bitter waves and conflicting cur- 
rents of trade and of politics : — 

Sic tihi, cum flucUis suhtcrlahcre Sicanos, 

• Doris amara suam non mtermisccat undam.' ’ 


One other speech on education may here be 
quoted. It was delivered on the occasion of tlie 
United Speech day of the chief public schools at 
Mel])Ourne in Decemljcr, 1873. 

^ According to the established usage on these oc(*a- 
sions I will now Inlefly address you. First of all, let 
mi) coi^gratulate the governing bodies of the several 
colleges and schools which are now assembled hen* on 
their decision to hold in common this year tlieir annual 
speech day and distribution of prizes. The pupils of 
these institutions will hereafter meet in honoural)le 
competition in the Parliament of the Colony, at the 
Bar, in commerce, and in the various professions and 
careers of life, and they will always be bound to- 
gether by what is one of the most enduring and most 
graceful ties by which men can be united, I mean 
school and college friendship, the memory of friendly 


* Virgil, Eclogues, X. 
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emulation in their youth, the vivid recollection of 
academical prizes, fairly won and publicly conferred 
in the presence of such a great assembly as is now 
present in this hall. I have been requested to 
distribute the prizes won at the late examinations ; 
and afterwards Lady Bowen will distribute the prizes 
won at the recent athletic contests. I think all here 
will agree with me that it is a pleasing and appropriate 
task for a daughter of the Isles of Greece thus to 
award the palm to victors in the Olympic games of 
Australia — games such as those celebrated of old in 
the odes of Pindar and in the well-known verses of 

Horace : ' * 

Sive quos Elea domum rediicit 
Palma ccelestes, pugilemvc equumve 
Dicit, et centum potiore sicjnis 
Munere donat. 

‘ Before proceeding to the distribution of the prizes, 
I wish to offer a few practical remarks — in the first 
place to the governing bodies, the principals, and 
masters; and in the second place to the pupils of 
these institutions. To the former, the governing 
bodies, I would venture, as I have done on previous 
occasions of a similar nature elsewhere, to recommend 
to them a careful study of a valuable public;ation, 
extracts from which I hold in my hand. It is tlie 
report of the “ Eoyal Commission of Inquiry into 
the Condition of the Chief Public Schools of England,” 
and was published in 1864. This commission in- 
cluded the late Lord Clarendon, Lord Lyttelton, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and others of the leading public 
men of England, and several of the most distinguished 


> Carm.iy.2. 
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professors and other prominent members of the 
British^ Universities. In fact, it combined in an 
eminent degree academical and scholastic knowledge 
and experience with cultivated taste and tact, and 
the keen and practised intellect of the Statesman. 
The report contains a rich and well-digested mass 
of useful information, and of instructive suggestions 
for all who are engaged as practical administrators 
in the great work of public education. The com- 
missioners recommend that, in addition to classics, 
history, and general English literature, all the pupils 
of a public school should be taught arithmetic, to- 
gether with the elements of geometry, algebra, and 
plane trigonometry ; at least one modern language ; 
the elements of natural science ; and either music or 
drawing. . . . They show that there is room in the 
distribution of lessons for the above-mentioned sub- 
jects, without unduly encroaching on private read- 
ing, or on the hours allotted for athletic games and 
other healthy exercises, which they describe as the 
best corrective to the temptation to over-study, which 
acts upon a clever and ambitious boy, and of the 
temptation to saunter away time, which besets an 
indolent one.” The commissioners have further 
summed up in a few wise and weighty words the 
merits, far outbalancing the disadvantages, of the 
great public schools in England. The system there 
pursued has, like all other human systems, its ad- 
mitted blots and imperfections, but these defects are 
in a large degree owing to causes which hardly 
exist in new communities like those of the Australian 
Colonies. On the whole, and with the modifications 
necessary to suit altered circumstances, the great 
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public schools of England, as reformed of late years, 
may well be held up, and, indeed, have alreajjy been 
generally adopted, as a model by the chief schools 
throughout the British Empire. “ Among the ser- 
vices which they have rendered is undoubtedly to be 
reckoned the maintenance of classical literature as 
the staple of English education, a service which far 
outweighs the error of having clung to these studies 
too exclusively. A second and still greater service is 
the creation of a system of government and discipline 
for boys, the merits of which have been generally 
recognised, and which is admitted to have been most 
important in its effects on national character and 
social life. It is not easy to estimate the degree in 
which the British people are indebted to these scliools 
for the qualities on which they pique tliemselves — for 
their capacity to govern others and control them- 
selves, their aptitude for combining freedom with 
order, their public spirit, their vigour and manliness 
of character, their strong but not slavish respect for 
public opinion, their love of healthy sports and 
exercise. These schools have been the chief nurseries 
of our Statesmen ; in them, and in scliools modelled 
after them, men of all the various classes that make 
up English society, destined for every profession and 
career, have been brought up on a footing of social 
equality, and have contracted the most enduring 
friendships, and some of the ruling habits, of their 
lives ; and they have had, perhaps, the largest share 
in moulding the character of an English gentleman.” 

‘ I have perhaps already detained you too long, but 
there is one subject on which particularly I wish^to 
make a few remarks. It is the vital importance, — 
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especially in a new country like Australia, much of 
which h^ yet to be subdued and replenished for the 
use of civilised man, — of the study of natural science, 
and of that technical and scientific education which is 
in a large degree based upon it. With regard to certain 
theories and objections ventilated both in England 
and elsewhere respecting the study of natural science, 
I would wish to read a few remarks from an address 
lately delivered by one of the most eminent Prelates 
in the Anglican Church. Bishop Temple has said, — 
‘ “ I have a real conviction that the study of natural 
science, rightly pursued, comes from the Providence 
of Giipd ; that it is in accordance with his will that we 
should study his works ; and that as He has given us 
a spiritual revelation in his Word, so also He has 
given us a natural revelation in his creation. When 
we examine the records of the spiritual revelation 
itself, we shall find there evidence enough that He 
puts a real value upon scientific studies ; for we 
know from the Bible that the wisest of men, Solomon, 
was far from confining himself simply to the study of 
the spiritual revelation. We are told that he spoke 
of every tree and every plant ; and he had evidently 
studied deeply botany, zoology, and other branches 
of natural science. I am convinced that there is 
nothing to lose, but everything to gain, by a true 
and careful study of God’s works ; that the more 
light we can get, the more cultivation of our under- 
standing, and the more thorough discipline of our 
intellect, by the study of all that God has scattered 
in such profusion around us, so much the better 
shall we be able not only to serve Him in our 
several callings, but also to understand the meaning 
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of his spiritual revelations. I am convinced that 
all light, of whatever kind, is good, and coi^es from 
God ; that all knowledge comes from Him, and can 
be used in his service ; that it should be the effort 
of all who undertake to instruct their brethren in 
religious truth, to show that religious truth and 
secular truth are not only capable of being reconciled, 
but really come from the God of all truth. There- 
fore, so far from wishing that there should be a 
divorce between these two, it is to be desired, on the 
contrary, that every effort should be made by all who 
are concerned in religious teaching to promote the 
study of science with their own religious feeling* — to 
study science with the constant recollection of that 
God whose works are the subject of science — to 
study science with minds perpetually lifted up to- 
wards Him who is the author both of order and of 
beauty ; to study the laws of nature with a constant 
rec.ollection of the great Lawgiver. I know that the 
union of religion and science is not only possible, but 
that both will gain by that union.’’ 

‘ And now, my young friends, I will conclude 
with a few words of practical exhortation addressed 
more especially to you. Kemember that the field of 
knowledge is like a clearing in one of our Australian 
forests, where the more trees are felled the greater 
appears the expanse of wood around. Dr. Arnold, 
the famous head-master of Rugby, one of the greatest 
teachers of all ages, was wont to say that the differ- 
ence between one youth and another lies not so much 
in talent as in energy. To those who were unsuc- 
cessful in the recent examinations I would theij^fore 
say, ‘‘ Try again with fresh energy.” To those who 
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have been successful I would say, “ Persevere in your 
good CQjirse ; persevere until energy and jjrudence 
have grown into a habit.” Thus you will always be 
prepared to take immediate advantage of those 
opportunities which occur in the life of almost every 
man. Juvenal ’ has said that “ Fortune has no 
Divinity, if men have prudence ” : — 

Nullum numen habes si sit prudentia ; nos te. 

Nos facimus, Fortuna, Deam, ccsloque locamus. 

So too our own Shakespeare : ^ 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to Fortune ; 

• Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

‘ One word more and I have done. Tliere is 
nothing which keeps a people true to its hereditaiy 
virtues more than a strong but liberal spirit of nation- 
ality. Never forget that you are not only Victorians, 
but Australians ; not only Australians, but Britons — 
sons and heirs of the British Empire — memljers of 
that Imperial race which has overspread the world 
from one end of it to the other, and brings with it 
everywhere the blessings of its well-ordered freedom, 
its glorious memories of the past, and its still more 
glorious hopes for the future. We all belong to that 
Lnperial race which has conquered those vast Indian 
realms which of old baffled the armies of Alexander, 
and which is now, by the still nobler arts of peace, fast 
subduing our own Australia — that great Southern 
land. Terra Australis^ which lay beyond the chart of 
Columbus. Never forget that the golden link of the 
Crown is the symbol of the Union of the British Empire, 

^ Juvenal, X. 365. ‘ Julius Ccesar^ Act IV. Scene 8. 
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and also, as Coleridge said, the halo round the sainted 
head of Freedom ” ; and that loyalty to the CSrown is 
only another term for patriotic devotion to our own 
race and nation. I believe that there is no part of the 
British Empire in which the spirit of loyal nationality 
is more strong or more general than in Victoria. 
And I am sure that the rising generation, in which 
all the hopes of the Colony are centred, will never 
degenerate from the spirit of their fathers.’ 


Of speeches at public receptions in various parts 
of the Colony, it is not easy to select a typical speci- 
men. Sir George Bowen was frequently on the wing 
from place to place ; visiting the chief towns ; attend- 
ing agricultural meetings ; opening railways ; receiv- 
ing deputations ; inspecting the goldfields and other 
local sources of wealth and prosperity ; and then giving 
his impressions at the ensuing dinner or luncheon. 
His tours to Ballarat, Sandhurst, Creswick, Portland, 
Gippsland, and to all parts of the Colony, were 
studded with speeches ; but perhaps one delivered at 
the ‘ model borough ’ (as it is styled) of Eaglehawk on 
the occasion of his first visit there in September, 1874, 
wiU serve as a typical example. 

‘ Mr. Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I thank his 
Worship for the extremely kind terms in which he 
has just proposed my health and that of Lady Bowen, 
and I thank you all for the manner in which you 
have responded to the toast. In New Zealand, where 
I spent more than five years, the toast of the Governor 
was always followed by the tune of “ The King of4Rie 
Cannibal Islands,” alluding, I presume, to a craving 
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which the Maoris formerly had for a certain kind of 
flesh ; ]jut for myself I would rather hear the tune 
just played, For he’s a jolly good fellow.” On the 
occasion when I first visited Sandhurst, I was pre- 
vented by circumstances over which I had no control 
from coming to Eaglehawk ; but I then promised to 
take the earliest opportunity to pay this town a visit. 
I can assure you that the hearty welcome you have 
given me is an ample reward for keeping my promise. 
In this, as on other occasions in my life, virtue has 
been its own reward. But to speak seriously, I cannot 
take a better text for the few remarks I have to offer 
thatfi the gratifying address which was presented to 
me to-day by the Mayor, on behalf of the council 
and burgesses of Eaglehawk. Only simple justice was 
done to me in attributing to me an earnest desire to 
identify myself fully with the honour and interests of 
the great Colony over which I am privileged to preside 
as the representative of the Queen, and also as the 
constitutional head of the Executive of this Colony. 
The Governor of a Colony possessing parliamentary 
government holds a dual position, and exercises 
double functions. As the representative of the Crown 
he is the link of union between the Colony and the 
rest of the British Empire, and he is virtually an 
ambassador to what in many respects must be re- 
garded as an independent and self-governing State ; 
but he has other capacities in which he exercises — of 
course by the advice of his responsible Ministers — 
extensive powers conferred upon him by Acts of the 
Colonial Parliament, passed by the votes of your own 
representatives. In one capacity the Governor re- 
presents the dignity of the Crown, but in the other 
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capacity he represents in the eyes of strangers and 
visitors the dignity of the Colony. In both capacities 
it has been, and will be, my earnest endeavour to do 
my duty, and I shall strive to the utmost limit of the 
constitutional powers of my offic'.e to advance the 
interests of the community at large. 

‘Another point adverted to in the address presented 
to me by the Mayor was the expression of a wish that 
the great prosperity which Victoria hitherto has en- 
joyed would not be in any sense diminished during my 
term of office. I think, gentlemen, that the striking 
progress of this Colony is hardly appreciated even in 
Victoria itself. A distinguished writer who lafely 
visited Australia said that Victorians were inclined to 
blow their own trumpet, but I confess that it appears 
to me that many Victorians do not know the eminent 
position which Victoria has already attained. For ex- 
ample, the revenue of the Colony, as shown by recent 
public statistics, exceeds four millions and a quarter, 
and it is estimated that during the present year the 
revenue will exceed four millions and a half.^ I have 
found even members of Parliament who were not 
aware that the single colony of Victoria is superior 
in wealth and importance to many of the most ancient 
kingdoms of Europe, as, for instance, Portugal, 
Saxony, and Denmark. Many people in Victoria are 
not aware that the revenue of Victoria is already 
more than double the revenue of Portugal, more than 
three times the revenue of Denmark, a country which 
a thousand years ago conquered England ; and four 

^ Now, in 1889, the revenue of Victoria approaches nine milling 
sterling, and the other elements of wealth and proBperity have advai^d 
in similar proportions. 
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times the revenue of Saxony, one of the most ancient 
States ef Europe. And this great revenue is not 
raised by imposing heavy burdens on tlie people of 
the Colony. The actual taxation is very little more 
than two guineas per head, which is less than the 
people of the United Kingdom pay ; while fully one- 
third of the amount raised by actual taxation is 
spent on the public instruction of the people ; that 
is, it is spent on primary, mining, and secondary 
schools, on the University, and on grants in aid of 
literary and scientific societies, public libraries, and 
the like. I believe that this result is without 
parallel in any other State in the world, and I think 
it is a result of which we may well be proud. I 
could allude to various other circumstances showing 
the wonderful material progress and prosperity 
of the Colony, but I do not desire to trespass too 
much upon your time. I could show, for in- 
stance, that our trade already exceeds in value more 
than thirty millions annually. I could show that if 
Australia were federated to-morrow into one great 
province, like British North America, as no doubt 
she will be one day, she would take a place among 
the eight or nine greatest States of the world. The 
public revenue of Australia at the present time is 
something like fourteen millions, and her trade is 
equal in value to nearly ninety millions. Compare 
this with the position of the United States a hundred 
years ago. When first that great republic set up 
for herself, her population, like that of Australia at 
present, was about two millions, but the total revenue 
of the thirteen original Colonies was only half a 
million, and their trade was aljout three millions. 
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Eeference has been made to the public debt of Vic- 
toria. I consider that that debt is already pretty well 
wiped out, because it was incurred entirely for repro- 
ductive works. The railway revenue now pays not 
only all the working expenses, but very nearly the 
whole of the interest on the money borrowed to con- 
struct these railways. Five years from the present 
time the railways will be extended not only to this 
‘‘ model borough,” but to every village in the Colony 
containing 1,000 inhabitants. In five years from 
now, the revenue from the railways will not only pay 
all working expenses and the interest on the debt, 
but will leave a very considerable surplus. Thts^re- 
fore, in five years, the debt will be practically ex- 
tinguished. 

‘ I may here observe generally that there cannot be 
a greater mistake than to compare the public debts 
of the Australian Colonies with the public debts of 
England and other old countries, which were incurred 
for war, whereas our colonial loans were raised for 
railways and other reproductive works. I should 
not have troubled you with these remarks did I not 
believe that the members of Parliament present will 
agree with me that it is desirable, on public grounds, 
that the real financial position of the Colony should, 
from time to time, be stated in public on the indepen- 
dent and impartial authority of the Governor, who, 
as you all know, is wholly unconnected with party 
politics. 

‘In conclusion, let me congratulate you, gentlemen, 
on the fact that Eaglehawk has fully participated in 
the general prosperity of the Colony. A great charge, 
indeed, has been carried out here since the first gold- 
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digger saw that historical eaglehawk soaring ovei 
what isjiow the site of a flourishing town, but which 
then was a silent and desolate waste. It is true that 
my Very Eevereud friend Dean Backhaus just now 
informed me that that story is only a myth, and 1 
bow, of course, to the authority of the Church. He 
told me the real origin of the name was that the 
first digger found a nugget in the shape of an eagle- 
hawk, and that this incident gave its name to the 
site of the present town. However that may be, 
whether Eaglehawk has taken its name from the golden 
nugget or from the noble bird, you wiU all, I am sure, 
joii^with me in wishing that its future progress shall 
be like tlie swift and steady flight of the king of birds, 
and that it will always continue to be the “ model 
borough.” ’ 

During his tours in all parts of the Colony, Sir 
G. Bowen was frequently the guest of Sir WiUiam 
Clarke, of Sir Samuel Wilson, and of the other chief 
‘ Shepherd Kings,’ who exercise on their wide estates 
a genial and abundant hospitality, resembling (as 
Mr. Anthony Trollope has remarked in his book on 
Australia) that exercised by the squires of England 
of the last generation. 

Ercildoun, near Ballarat (the property of Sir S. 
Wilson), is a typical specimen of a first-class pastoral 
station in Victoria, and has been graphically described 
bj^ Mr. Froude in the eighth chapter of ‘ Oceana ’ : 

‘ We came to a gate which needed only a lodge 
to be like the entrance to a great English domain. 
The park-like character was more marked when we 
drove tlirough short grass, eucalyptus trees, and 
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blackwood trees Scattered over it like the oaks at 
Eichmond; the eucalypti, ancient and v^erable, 
with huge twisted trunks and spreading branches, 
being exactly like oaks at a distance, while the dark 
green blackwoods glowing picturesque between them 
might have passed for yews. Sheep were browsing 
in hundreds, perhaps in thousands, and on a wooded 
ridge behind there were deer. The only exotic fea- 
tures were the parrots, small and. large, which were 
flying like cuckoos from one tree to another, flashing 
with blue and crimson. After passing a second gate 
we found more variety. There were plantations 
which had been skilfully made. English trees were 
mixed with the indigenous, eucalypti still prepon- 
derating, however, some towering into the sky, some, 
as before, fantastically gnarled ; liere and there a 
dead one stretching up its gaunt arms as perches for 
the hawks and crows. High hills stood out all round 
us, covered with forest. The drive was broad, level, 
and excellently kept. The plantation gradually be- 
came thicker. A third gate, and we were between 
high trimmed hedges of evergreen, catching a sight 
at intervals of a sheet of water overhung with weep- 
ing willows ; a moment more and w'e were at the 
door of what might have been an ancient Scotch 
manor-house, sohdly built of rough-hewn granite, 
the walls overrun with ivy, climbing roses, and other 
multitudinous creepers, wdiich formed a border to 
the diamond-paned, old-fashioned windows. On the 
north side was a clean-mowm and carefully watered 
lawn, with tennis ground and croquet ground, flower- 
beds bright wdth scarlet geraniums, hehotropes, '^r- 
benas, fuchsias — we had arrived, in fact, at an English 
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aristocrat’s country house reproduced in another 
hemisplu^re, and shone upon at night by other con- 
stellations. Inside, the illusion was even more com- 
plete. The estate belonged to a millionaire who 
resided in England. Ercildoun, so the place was 
called, was occupied by his friends. We found a 
high-bred English family, English in everything ex- 
cept that they were Australian born, and cultivated 
perhaps above the English average ; bright young 
ladies, well, but not over-dressed ; their tall handsome 
brother ; our host, their father, polite, gracious, dig- 
nified ; our hostess with the ease of a grand dame. 
Tw» young English lords on their travels were pay- 
ing a visit there, who had been up the country 
kangaroo shooting. Good pictures hung round the 
rooms. Books, reviews, newspapers — all English — 
and the latest publications ” were strewed about 
the tables — the Saturday^ the Spectator^ and the rest 
of them. 

‘We had luncheon, and went afterwards for a 
walk. Skirting the lake, and following the stream 
which fed it, we ascended a highland glen, amidst 
antique trees, great granite crags, and banks of 
luxuriant fern. The stream was divided into ponds, 
where trout were bred. Cascades fell from one pond 
to another — with rockeries and gravel walks. Parrots 
flashed and glittered. Alas ! there was no “ laughing 
jackass.” I wished for him, but he was not there. 
The rest was perfect, but so strange that I could 
hardly believe it was not a dream. It was a day to 
be remembered and a scene to be remembered. Here 
was not England only, but old-fashioned baronial 
England, renewing itself spontaneously in a land 
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of gold and diggers, a land which we have regarded 
as a refuge for the waifs and strays of oijr super- 
fluous population, for whom we can find no use at 
home. These were the people whom some of our 
proud legislators thought scarcely to be worth the 
trouble of preserving as our fellow subjects. It 
seemed to me as if at no distant time the condescen- 
sion might be on the other side.’ 

So far Mr. Froude on life on a great pastoral 
station in Victoria. Of the life at the Government 
House at Melbourne, he writes as follows : — 

‘ Meanwhile, indoors, we were studying the 
Victorians and Victorian society. Party follawed 
party ; and it was English life over again : nothing 
strange, nothing exotic, nothing new or original, save 
perhaps in greater animation of spirits. The leaves 
that grow on one branch of an oak are not more like 
the leaves that grow upon another than the Australian 
swarm is like the hive it sprang from. All was the 
same — dress, manners, talk, appearance. The men 
were quite as sensible, the women as pretty, and both 
as intelligent and agreeable. I could not help asking 
myself what, after all, is the meaning of uniting the 
colonies more closely to ourselves ? They are closely 
united ; they are ourselves ; and can separate only 
in the sense that parents and children separate, or 
brothers and sisters ; and until symptoms have 
actually appeared of a wish on our part to throw 
them oflr, or on theirs to desert us, the very talk of 
such a thing ought not to be.’ ' 

* Mr. Froude has also given sketches of the general condition ai^ 
of the scenery of Victoria ; of the Golden Cities of Ballarat and Saira- 
hurst; of the Victorian forests, with their gigantic trees, the tallest in 
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There is one special function of annual occurrence 
in whicli# the Governor of Victoria is expected to 
take a prominent part. This is the banquet given 
by the Mayor of Melbourne on his assumption of 
office. As Sir George Bowen wrote in an official 
despatch : ‘ The Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Councillors of Melbourne have taken a national 
pride in modelling on the pattern of the Corporation 
of London the institutions, official costumes, and 
general proceedings of the Corporation of Melbourne, 
the wealthiest and most important city in the Southern 
Hemisphere. Each new Mayor is inaugurated on 
the historic 9th of November, having first been for- 
mally presented to the Governor ; and on the same 
evening he gives a dinner in the Town Hall, which 
is by one-third larger than the Guildhall of London.’ ’ 
Ministerial speeches are made there as here, but an 
added dignity is given to the proceedings by the 
presence of the Governor, and by the speech which 

the world : ‘ Three hundred and fifty to four hundred feet is their average 
height, and one was measured which reached four hundred and sixty. 
In the position in which they stand they are sheltered fi:om all possible 
winds. To this and to the soil they owe their enormous development. 
I myself measured rudely the girth of one which stood near the road. 
At the height of my own shoulder it was forty-five feet round.’ — 
Oceana, chap. 9. 

’ When Sir G. Bowen assumed the Government of Victoria in 1873, 
the present Government House was only half finished. On his first 
visit to it he was struck by the great size of the State rooms, especially 
of the ball-room ; and he asked the Colonial architect what instructions 
he had received. It appeared that the only instructions given by the 
Colonial Ministry were that the new ball-room must be larger by one- 
third than the ball-room at Buckingham Palace. Australians build for 
posterity ; but even now the space provided is fiilly required, for it is 
believed that the Queen invites only about 1,200 persons to each of her 
State balls, whereas the Governor of Victoria is expected to invite 
double that number. 
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he invariably delivers. In 1874 Sir George Bowen 
addressed the five hundred assembled guests as 
follows : 

‘Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,- I am sincerely 
grateful for the very kind and flattering terms, only 
too kind and flattering, in which my health has just 
been proposed by his Worship the Mayor, and also 
for the enthusiastic manner in which the toast has 
been received by all present. There have always been 
the most perfect harmony, and the most hearty 
mutual respect and esteem between the successive 
Governors of Victoria as the representatives of the 
Queen, and the successive Mayors of Melbourne €S the 
representatives of the inhabitants of this great city. 
Individual Governors and Mayors must pass away, 
like all things human, but I am sure all will agree 
witli me that it is most desirable that those friendly 
relations to which I have alluded between the re- 
spective offices should endure for ever, and, indeed, 
should grow with the growth and strengthen with 
the strength of Melbourne. I will not detain you 
with a long speech this evening. The Mayor has 
just alluded to the fact that I made a long speech 
last year, and he also mentioned that, after sixteen 
years’ absence from the old country, I had obtained 
a few months’ leave for the purpose of paying a 
visit there in order to bring back my wife and family. 
I am determined to be back in time for the Mayor’s 
dinner next year. 

‘We have met here to celebrate, in our truly British 
and national manner, by a good dinner, the accession 
to his high office of the new Mayor of Melbourr^. I 
am sure you will all agree with me in heartily con- 
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gratulating him, and in the confident hope and belief 
that he wiJl equal, for few men could excel, the dignity 
and hospitality with which his predecessor performed 
the high duties of his office. Within my own personal 
knowledge I am aware that the hospitality and 
courtesy exhibited by the late Mayor were highly 
appreciated by the Commodore and the officers of our 
own navy, and also by the officers of foreign ships, and 
by all the distinguished visitors who have come to 
Melbourne during the past year. I am sure from the 
sample we have had of the hospitality of the new 
Mayor to-day, that we may be quite certain that he will 
treadiin the same footsteps. His Worship referred also 
with great satisfaction to the endeavour to establish 
a Metropolitan Board of Works in Melbourne, and 
was kind enough to attribute to the suggestion made 
by me last year some portion of the praise due to 
the initiation of that project. I certainly did express 
a hope last year that as one Mayor had initiated 
Hospital Sunday, so another Mayor would mark his 
term of office by the initiation of a general system 
of sanitation. I know from my conversation with 
our new Mayor, that you will find in him an al)le 
champion of sanitary reform. The time has fully 
come, I believe, for energetic action in this most 
important matter. I see from the last return furnished 
by the Government statist, that Melbourne and its 
suburbs now contain 233,000 inhabitants.^ It is 
already, therefore, the eighth city of the British 
Empire, though, as all of you know, not forty years 
have elapsed since the first white man set his foot 
here, and many present may remember having seen 
’ In 1889 Melbourne and its suburbs contained 400,000 inhabitants. 
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the native blacks dance their wild corroborees on the 
very spot on which this fine town-hall nqyr stands. 
You may ask, why enlarge on this topic, which must 
be familiar to most present ? I deem it my duty to 
impress upon you, with all the authority of the office 
which I hold, that the great prosperity and progress 
which Melbourne enjoys entail with them very heavy 
responsibilities upon the citizens of Melbourne, and 
upon the members of the City Council and of the 
various suburban municipalities. I think that all 
should strive, not only to make Melbourne — what, 
indeed, it is already — the commercial metropolis, the 
London, so to speak, of the Southern Hemisphere, 
but also to make it the pleasure capital — the Paris 
of the South, When a French Ambassador in Eng- 
land said to Lord Palmerston, Paris is the capital 
of Europe,’' what was the rejoinder of the English 
Statesman? ‘^Yes,” said Lord Palmerston, ‘‘Paris 
may be the capital of Europe^ but London is the 
capital of the worlds Sol say that you sliould make 
Melbourne not only the London but also the Paris 
of the Southern world — not only the commercial 
metropolis but the most healthy, the most pleasant, 
and the most beautiful city to which people can 
come from all the neighbouring Colonies. I am 
speaking as a thoroughly practical man, and all prac- 
tical men know that holiday-making and pleasure- 
seeking, of course in moderation, are very good for 
trade. It would be difficult to estimate how large a 
sum will flow into the pockets of Melbourne trades- 
men and artisans by the large influx of visitors 
the country districts and the neighbouring Colonies 
during the past holiday week. The Mayor also by 
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his hospitality to-night must have contributed very 
largely tp one important branch of trade. I will 
now, in conclusion, propose the toast of Prosperity 
to the city of Melbourne, coupled with the health of 
his Worship the Mayor.” ’ 


One of the special subjects that engaged the 
Governor’s attention was the condition of the rem- 
nant of the Australian aborigines still surviving in 
parts of Victoria. Sir George Bowen’s despatch on 
this subject may be quoted here : — 

• 

To the Earl of Carnarvon. 

Government House, Melbourne : August 22, 1874. 

My Lord, 

Since I have been in Victoria, I have given mu(*h 
attention to the condition of the remnant of the 
aboriginal inhabitants in this Colony, and to the pro- 
vision made by the Colonial Government for their 
support and improvement. I have also already 
visited several of the stations maintained for them at 
the public cost. And I hope before long to visit the 
remainder. 

These stations are six in number, situated in 
different parts of Victoria, and are practically hos- 
pitals and houses of refuge for the aged and infirm 
among the aborigines, and industrial schools for the 
children of both sexes, where they receive the in- 
struction usually given in primary schools, and also 
learn trades or are fitted for employment by the 
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agricultural and pastoral settlers. Their religious 
education is attended to by missionary clergymen. 

. . . The arrangements are made under the autho- 
rity of a local Act ; and a perusal of the enclosed 
documents will show the large amount of care and 
expense bestowed upon the aborigines by the Govern- 
ment and Legislature of this Colony. 

It should be observed that the native tribes were 
never numerous in this temperate part of Australia, 
as they are still in the tropical and semi-tropical 
districts, where the wild animals and insects, the fish 
and the edible plants on which they live, are V^astly 
more abundant. At the last enumeration there were 
only 1,638 aboriginal blacks within tlie territory of 
Victoria. 

It will be further perceived that ^ the opportunity 
of collecting information respecting the language, 
manners, customs, superstitions, and legends of the 
blacks, has not been neglected. All their weapons, 
tools, and instruments, have been figured and de- 
scribed ; their legends, as told by their old men, have 
been written down ; and all that relates to their 
modes of fishing, bird catching, hunting, &c., their 
marriages, their modes of disposing of tlie dead, tlieir 
ordinary life in camp, their dances, their fights, &c. 
has been described.’ ... 


It was by constant public appearances, and viffts 
to all parts of the Colony and all classes of its in- 
habitants, by frequent public speaking, in which his 
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appreciation of the characteristic qualities of the 
colonists ^nd their country was abundantly mani- 
fested, and by unremitting though unobtrusive atten- 
tion to the business of State, that Sir George Bowen 
won the good will of the people of his third Aus- 
tralasian government. After sixteen years’ absence 
from England, and twenty-four years’ official work 
interrupted by no holiday, he felt himself entitled to 
ask for a short leave of absence on urgent private 
affairs ; and it was immediately granted. On the day 
of his departure, December 30, 1874, he was enter- 
tained by the Mayor at a luncheon at which the 
Minisiters and the leaders of the Opposition were alike 
present. The Governor’s speech will show what he 
tliought of his two years’ experience of the most popu- 
lous and enterprising of the Australasian Colonies. 

^ Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, — I am deeply sensible 
of the kind and flattering terms, only too kind and 
flattering, in which my health has just been proposed 
by the Mayor, and of the enthusiastic manner in wliich 
it has been responded to by all present. But this is 
no new thing. I have always received the most 
gratifying reception from the Mayor and Corporation 
of Melbourne. They first welcomed me on my arrival 
in Victoria, and now they are the last to bid me 
God speed on my temporary departure. The Mayor 
just now said to me, “There is only one thing I 
ask of you — promise, the first thing you do, when 
you return with Lady Bowen, to meet us again at 
the Town Hall.” I assure you that I am far too 
sensible of my own shortcomings to ascribe to any 
merit of my own the constant and generous kind- 
ness with which I have been treated in this city 
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and throughout the Colony. Eather I ascribe it 
to your indulgence, and to the respect w^ich you 
feel in this loyal community for the office which I 
hold, not only as the representative of the Crown, 
the symbol of the unity of the Empire, but also, in 
virtue of your own Constitution Act, as the consti- 
tutional head of the Executive Government of the 
Colony. I earnestly hope that when I with my 
family return here in a few months’ time that I shall 
continue to deserve the good will of the people of 
Victoria, on which I place a high value. I assure 
you that we all — my wife, my children, and myself — 
will be very glad to return to our Australian l¥)me, 
for as such we regard this country, in which most of 
my children liave been born, and in which we have 
spent sixteen years, by far the most interesting and 
happiest years of our lives. 

^ The Mayor was kind enough to say that I miglit 
render some services to this country while in England. 
I can assure you that your honour and your interests, 
whether in Victoria or in England, will be equally 
precious to me as my own. An eminent English poli- 
tician has described the Governorship of Victoria as 
‘‘ the blue ribbon ” of the Colonial Service ; and, as 
you must be aware, much confidence will be placed in 
the statements and opinions of the wearer of that blue 
ribbon. It is a great satisfaction to me to know that 
during my brief absence the administration of the 
Government will be in such experienced hands as those 
of my friend Sir William Stawell.^ I can congratulate 
you also upon the general prosperity now prevailing 
throughout the Colony, and upon the consequent 

^ Then Chief Justice of Victoria. 
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political quietude. Prosperity and political quietude 
generally go together. I was told the other day by 
one of my responsible advisers that a prominent poli- 
tician had remarked that at present there was so 
much political apathy in Victoria that it would be 
impossible to get up any agitation even if the Council 
were to amend a money bill — or if the Assembly 
were to repeal the Ten Commandments. These 
offences were, in the opinion of the hon. gentleman 
referred to, considered as equally heinous. Of course 
this is neither the time nor the place to refer to 
political matters. I must, however, say that I am 
billy sensible of the excellent taste displayed by the 
Mayor of Melbourne in inviting to meet me on this 
occasion so many of the leading men of all parties. 
I need scarcely say that it is the first duty of a 
Governor to be a man of no party. I see around me 
at least three premiers and ex-premiers, and I doubt 
not also many undeveloped premiers. There is my 
friend Mr. Kerferd, my friend Sir James McCulloch, 
and last, not least, my friend Sir John O’Shanassy, 
who has risen from a bed of sickness to be present 
on this occasion. Gentlemen, there is no doubt that 
Victoria, like the neighbouring Colonies, owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to its founders, to its first 
generation of leading citizens and public men. Some 
of the leading public men of this Colony have already 
passed away, and the time will come when they will 
all have gone, and a new generation will have arisen ; 
but, gentlemen, a generation educated in the schools 
which the men of your generation have founded ; 
governed by the laws which you have enacted ; en- 
joying the advantages of the railways, of the docks, 
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of the aqueducts, of the harbours, and of the other 
noble public works which you have constructed ; en- 
riched by the trade, the commerce, and the agriculture 
of which you have guided the infant steps. Doubtless 
the day will come when all political differences of the 
present time will be forgotten, and when the leading 
men of the next generation, meeting together in this 
very hall, or perhaps in a still more splendid structure, 
worthy of the mighty city into which Melbourne will 
then have grown, will celebrate the names of many 
who are here to-day as a free and civilised people 
loves to honour its early benefactors. 

‘ One word more, and I have done. You liave 
assembled here to-day to wish me God speed during 
my short absence from the Colony. In return, I 
earnestly pray God’s blessing on this city and on this 
Colony, in which my family and I have received so 
much cordial sympathy.’ 


What the colonists thought of their Governor is 
expressed in the following extract from a leading 
Melbourne journal : — 

‘ Sir George Bowen has neither been inactive nor 
unobservant during his public career in this part of 
the world. He has taken advantage of every oppor- 
tunity which has arisen to make himself personally 
acquainted with the scenery, resources, industrial 
capabilities, and social life, of each of the three 
Colonies confided to his government ; and he will 
be therefore well qualified to furnish authentic and 
authoritative information concerning them to 
Statesmen of the mother-country, and to those leaders 
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of public opinion in England with whom he will be 
brought •in contact. Nor will the value of that in- 
formation be impaired by the fact that his Excellency 
is a fluent speaker, and a travelled Thane ” ; and that 
the honhomie of his character enables him to take 
general views of men and things, and to make the 
necessary allowances for the crudeness and imma- 
turity of political institutions, and for some of the 
rugged aspects of society in a new country.^ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

BANQUET TO SIR GEORGE BOWEN IN LONDON — H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF EDINBURGH PRESIDING — LETTER FROM LORD CARNARVON 
— SIR G. BOWEN’S SPEECH — OPINIONS OF THE ‘TIMES ’ AND 
THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

Sir George Bowens visits to Italy and America, on 
his way to England and hack in 1875, have heeii 
sketched in the Prehitory Meinoii*.^ But one event in 
London, which was there oidy briefly referred to, de- 
mands fuller notice in this place. We have seen the 
impression which he had produced in three wudely 
differing Colonies, and the picture will be (completed 
if we now revert to a day very memorable in his life, 
when he was entertained by some thi*ee hundred 
friends and admirers, incbiding many leading States- 
men and Colonists, at a ])ublic dinner given at 
Willis’s Rooms on April 'JU, 1875, with the Duke of 
hklinburgh in the chair. The ^ Times ’ said in a lead- 
ing article: ‘There occurs sometimes in the course 
of a man’s life, a moment of supreme good fortune and 
honour which it can scarcely be thought will be ex- 
ceeded by anything yet to happen, and which it may 
be too venturesome to hope will continue always 
unabated. At such a moment it becomes a serious 
question whether it would not be best to terminate 
one’s existence and leave the world in a flash of gl#py. 

^ Sec Part T. cliaps. 3 and 4. 
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Perhaps -some such thought crossed Sir George Bowen’s 
mind wli^n he stood up to return thanks for the toast of 
his health in the brilliant assembly gathered together 
in his honour. He had conducted with rare success 
the important tasks which have been successively as- 
signed to him as a Governor in our Australasian de- 
pendencies, and he had returned home for a short 
breathing space to receive the public recognition of 
his services, to have his friendship claimed as an 
honour by a member of our royal fixmily, and to listen 
to the applause of a company well able to judge of 
what he has done, and to estimate the kind of merit 
his ^josition had enabled him to dis})lay. Standing 
in his own country and with his distant Colony stretch- 
ing far away beneath his feet, he was able to tell us 
of the advance whicli had been made under his care, 
of the wealth and peace and general prosjxerity and 
contentment of the wide regions he had administered ; 
and the retrospect may well have been satisfactory to 
him.’ 

Gratifying too must have ])e(‘n the wauxls of the 
Prince, who had been his guest in the far-off Maori 
land. The Duke of Edinburgh said : ‘ Your Grace, my 
lords and gentlem(*n, — I now rise to propose to yon 
the toast of the evening. That toast is, as you well 
know — for we have all come here for the sole purpose 
of doing honour to one particular guest — ‘‘ The health 
of Ilis Exc;ellency Sir George Bowen, the Governor of 
Victoria.” I stand rather at a disadvantage in pro- 
posing this toast, being the seventh speaker who has 
had the opportunity of testifying to the merits of the 
services rendered by Sir George to this country and 
to the Colonies over which he has presided. It is not 
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my intention to take up your time by entering into a 
long discussion or description of your guest’ s^ervices, 
for as he is my own personal friend I should consider 
it an impertinence on my part to do so. You are all 
acquainted with his services, which extend over many 
years, commencing first in the Ionian Islands, and 
afterwards as tlie Governor successively of three 
Colonies whicjh form part of the Australasian group 
In Queensland, in New Zealand, and now in Victoria, 
Sir George Bowen has justly gained the esteem and 
the friendship of all the inhabitants of those Colonies, 
and his popularity is shared to the full by the amiable 
partner of liis lih*, Lady Bowen, whose social kiiukiess 
is so well known, and whose generous and (‘haritable 
actions have endeared her to all those with whom she 
has come in contact. In many of the towns of those 
Colonies charitable institutions bear the names of Sir 
George and Lady Bowen, and I am sure those who 
are present will bear me out in my statement that the 
greatest (*ountenance and assistance have I)een given 
to all these institutions by both Sir George and his 
wife. It is not my province oi» this o(‘casion to enter 
into any details of the administration of the fVdonies 
over which he has presided, but I feel from the pre- 
senc(*, of all those I see around me — some of whom 
have held positions similar to his own in the Australian 
Colonies, some indeed being his ])rede(‘essors and others 
his successors, and some who have occu])ied more 
than one of those positions — that the affectionate 
sympathy which is largely evinced towards Sir George 
Bowen will induce you all most heartily to receive 
the toast of his health, and I beg also to add thatg^of 
Lady Bowen. Before sitting down I must remark 
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that I have received two letters, one from Lord Car- 
narvon, ihe other from Lord Lyttelton, expressing 
their regret at being unable to be present. Several 
other letters have also been received by the Honorary 
Secretary to the Committee from members of Parlia- 
ment and others, apologising for their absence. Both 
Lord Carnarvon and Lord Lyttelton are absent through 
domestic affliction.’ 


Lord Carnarvon, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, wrote as follows : — 

* Downing Street : April, 1876. 

Sir, 

May I request you to express to His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh my great regret that I 
am unable to attend the dinner given to Sir G. Bowen, 
at which His Eo5^al Highness will preside, and where 
so many gentlemen connected by public service, by 
I’esidence, and by ties of property with Australia will 
meet together to do honour to a Governor who has 
enjoyed the singular fortune of administering with 
uniform success no less than three very important 
Colonies of that group. Had I, indeed, been able to 
be present, I should have hoped to be allowed some 
opportunity of expressing not only my strong official 
interest, but the personal sympathy witli wliich I 
have watched these great Colonies in their almost 
fabulous career of prosperity and progress — a career 
which I rejoice to attribute in the main to tlie pos- 
session of English qualities and English institutions. 
On those qualities and institutions has been built up 
within an incredibly short space of time a system 
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such as I believe to be without parallel except in the 
history of British colonisation, under which the fullest 
freedom of self-government is combined with a loyal 
attachment to the Crown and mother-country, and 
through which the whole Empire receives a pledge of 
continual integrity and union. Occasions like the 
present serve, I think, in some sort to bring home 
and illustrate this belief ; and I regret greatly that I 
cannot avail myself of the invitation with which the 
committee have honoured me, and express in person 
my high appreciation of the services of your dis- 
tinguished guest. 

c 

Tlie toast of the Governor’s health (we quote 
from tlie newspaper reports) was drunk with en- 
thusiasm ; and an additional cheer was given for 
Lady Bowen. 

Sir George Bowen, who, on rising to respond, 
was received with loud and prolonged cheers, said : 
‘ Your Eoyal Highness, my lords and gentlemen, — I 
thank the illustrious Duke in the chair for the very 
kind and gracious terms in which he lias proposed 
my health, and 1 thank you all for the enthusiastic 
manner in wliich you have responded to the toast, 
and for the hearty welcome wliich you have given 
me on my temporary return to England after a conti- 
nuous absence of sixteen years in the public service in 
Australia and New Zealand. I am also much gratified 
by the kind reference which His Royal Highness has 
made to Lady Bowen. You all know that the duties 
of Colonial Governors, and especially of the Governors 
of Colonies possessing parliamentary governineiff, are 
social as well as political, and you also know how 
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much a man may be assisted by his wife in the dis- 
charge ot social duties. All that I could desire, and 
far more than I could expect, you have conferred on 
me in the honour accorded to me this evening by this 
distinguished and truly representative assembly of 
English Statesmen and of eminent public men from 
many quarters of the Empire. I am not so pre- 
sumptuous, however, as to ascribe the cordial recep- 
tion which you have given me to any special merits 
of my own. Eather is that reception a proof of your 
sympathy with, and respect for, those three great, 
flourishing, and loyal provinces of the Empire — 
Queefisland, New Zealand, and Victoria — over which 
I have successively had the honour to preside as the 
representative of the Queen. Sir James Fergusson 
said just now that this is a truly representative as- 
sembly.” I feel that I owe the position which I hold 
to-night in a very great degree to the fact that I am 
still an actual Governor — that I am, as it were, “ a 
live dog ” among dead lions,” — the distinguished re- 
tired Governors piTsent. 

‘ 1 am sure that all here will agree with me that 
the presence of the Duke of Edinburgh at a colonial 
gathering of this kind is in itself of high significance ; 
for you, my lords and gentlemen, are for the most 
part acquainted with individual Colonies, or with 
groups of Colonies, but his Eoyal Highness knows 
personally all the Colonies. He has visited every 
dependency of the Crown, great and small. And 
here I will mention a fact of which I ventured 
to remind His Eoyal Highness during dinner. When 
I had the honour of accompanying the Duke of 
Edinburgh round New Zealand in the ‘^Galatea,” we 
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visited among other places a small town on the coast, 
named Nelson, where, as everywhere else, His Royal 
Highness was received with enthusiasm, and a public 
dinner was given in his honour. The chairman, in 
proposing the Duke’s health, said that ‘‘ the people of 
this town are very grateful to the Queen for sending 
her son to so insignificant a portion of her dominions.” 
The Duke at once rose and said, I must correct the 
chairman, for the Queen regards as insignificant no 
portion of her dominions, and no fraction of her 
people in any quarter of the globe, — least of all a town 
called after that illustrious ornament of the profession 
to which I have the honour to belong.” And ft will 
be recollected that Ilis Royal Highness visited tlie Colo- 
nies in two capacities, both highly appreciated byliis 
countrymen — first as a Prince of the Royal Family; — 
and, secondly, as a Captain in the Royal Navy, a dis- 
tinguished member of that noble profession which has 
always been dear to Englishmen. I am glad to see here 
my gallant friend Admiral Lambert, and, if I were not 
speaking in His Royal Highness’s presence, I might re- 
peat some of the opinions which I have heard ex- 
pressed by him and by other admirals and commo- 
dores under whom the Duke of Edinburgh has served, 
— as to the excellent order of the “ Galatea,” the 
frigate which lie commanded in her voyage round the 
world — as to His Royal Highness’s great efficiency in 
peace, and as to his great promise of future distino 
tion if ever our Queen and country should call for 
his services in war. 

‘ Independently of all other considerations, I ven- 
ture to think that colonial gatherings of this^kind 
are in themselves useful and important. I recollect 
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making a similar remark a short time since when I 
had the h<^our to be entertained at dinner by the 
Eoyal Colonial Institute, under the presidency of the 
Duke of Manchester, to whom that society owes so 
much. For at these gatherings can meet, as on neutral 
ground, colonists and friends of the Colonies of all 
parties and opinions — that is, in other words, Britons 
residing in the mother-country and Britons residing 
in the Colonies ; for I need scarcely say that tliere is 
no difference of race or of feeling between us in what- 
ever part of the Empire we may dwell. Indeed all 
here know tliat nothing has kept the people of the 
British Colonies so true to their hereditary virtues 
as their strong spirit of nationality, their pride 
in being sons and heirs of the Britisli Empire. 
Some of you may, i)erhaps, have read lately in a New 
York journal a letter from an American traveller who 
had recently visited Australia. He wrote to the effect 
that Australia would be the most glorious country 
under the sun if the people there, one and all, men 
and women alike, were not such ‘blasted Britishers.’ ” 
Now I need not tell the present com})any that there 
is nothing of which the Australians, like the New 
Zealanders, like the Canadians, like all British colo- 
nists, are so proud, as being, in the phrase of our 
American visitor, “blasted Britishers.” Seriously, the 
two most prominent (characteristics of our fellow- 
countrymen in the Colonies are, beyond doubt, first, 
their personal loyalty to the Queen, both from deep 
reverence for Her Majesty’s royal virtues and graces ; 
and also because the Crown is regarded as the link 
and symbol of the permanent unity of the Empire : — 
and, secondly, their pride in the mother-country. 
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‘I have been told tliat I shall be expected to- 
night to refer briefly to each of the thre^ Colonies 
over which I have presided. I shall try not to 
exhaust your patience. I may mention that in 1859 
I was appointed the first Governor of the new Colony 
of Queensland. And here I would like to say one 
word about a remark which fell from Lord Carlingford 
respecting the impartiality shown in the selection of 
Colonial Governors. I am, 1 think, a living proof of 
the freedom from party bias by which colonial ap- 
pointments are now made by the Statesmen of both 
parlies in England. Two of my appointments were 
given to me by Conservative Statesmen and tWo by 
Ijiberal Statesmen. 

‘ I should liere mention that I took with me to 
Queensland Mr. Eobert Herbert, wlio now fills the 
post of Permanent Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and I appointed him to be the first Secretary 
of the new Colony. And here I may say, en passant^ 
that Mr. Herbert retired from office voluntarily, when 
his presence was required in England by urgent family 
affairs. He is, I believe, the only constitutional 
Minister in any country who has never felt the 
sensation of being turned out by a parliamentary 
opposition ; so that he is inferior in experience of 
this kind to several of the noble lords and right lion, 
gentlemen who have done me the great honour of 
coniinij here this evenintt. 

‘The inauguration of the Government of Queens- 
land was described at the time by a wholly impartial 
authority in a leading article of the “ Times ” of Augi^t 
20, 1860, of which I will read an extract.' . . . T am 

^ This article is reprinted in exteiiao in Vol. I. pp. 158-162. 
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sure the present company will agree with me in the 
liope thai the Press of England will always uphold 
the Imperial sentiment so well expressed in these 
eloquent words. They have the true Imperial ring. 
They sound like an echo of the famous line of Virgil : 

Bomanos rerum dominos gentemquc togatam} 

We Englisli, I contend, are the true gens togata 
of modern times, for, like the Eomans of old, we 
consolidate and assimilate our vast and various Empire 
by our laws and institutions — by the arts of peace 
rather than by the arts of war. 

‘from Queensland I was promoted to New Zea- 
land, which, as my right hon. friend and successor, 
Sir James Eergusson, will coiilirm, is one of the most 
interesting and fascinating countries in the world. 
I there presided, not only over a body of most 
energetic and enterj)rising settlers, who glory in 
naming their adopted country “ the Great Britain 
of the South,” but also over the Maoris, the noblest 
race — I will not say of savages — but of dark- 
skinned men, which has ever been brought hito 
contact with civilisation ; men in whom some of the 
best troops of the British army have found “ foemen 
worthy of their steel.” I came to New Zealand at a 
most (*ritical period of its history, when the state of 
the Maori Highlands was analogous in many respects 
to tlie state of the S<*otch Highlands in the days of 
Montrose and Dundee — indeed, down to the insur- 
rection of 1745. It will be remembered that of the 
chief Scotch clans, about one lialf supported the 
House of Hanover, while tlie other half adhered to 


Vir^l, jfUneid I. ‘282. 
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the House of Stuart — the native dynasty. So of the 
Maori clans about one half ranged themselves on the 
side of the Queen, while the other half adhered to 
the so-called Maori, or native King. Under these 
circumstances, the true course was to adopt the 
general features of the policy by which Lord Chat- 
ham and General Wade in the last century pacified 
the Scotch Highlands ; in other words, tlie loyal 
chiefs were induced to raise their clans for the 
Queen, while thousands of Maoris who a few years 
ago were in arms against us have since received pay 
for working on the railways and roads, opening up 
their own mountains and forests, and practif.ally 
rendering future rebellions im})ossil)le. This is the 
only witclicraft we have us(‘d ” in New Zealand. 
Briefly, this is the policy which was carried out 
during my government and lhal of m\^ successor. 
Sir Janies Fergusson ; and which has resulted in the 
final pacification of that glorious country. The 
Queen has nowhere more loyal and gallant su])jects 
than many of the Maori chiefs. 

‘From New Zealand I was })ronioted by Lord 
Kimberley to my present government of Victoria, 
whi(‘h, as you know, is the most wealthy of all our 
Colonies. It has already an annual trade (including 
imports and exports) exceeding in value 32 millions 
sterling, and a yearly public revenue much exceeding 
the revenue of Portugal, Denmark, Saxony, and others 
of the oldest monarchies of Europe. The greater jiart 
of this large revenue is derived from the public lands 
and from the State railways. The actual taxation 
per head of the population is less than in England ; 
and of the public revenue actually raised by taxation, 
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nearly one-third is expended on public instruction — 
that is, QD primary and secondary schools, on the 
Melbourne University, on public libraries and picture 
galleries, on schools of art and mining, and on subsidies 
to various literary and scientific societies. This fact 
is, I believe, without parallel elsewhere. In no other 
country is one-third of the produce of the taxes spent 
directly and indirectly on public instruction. Again, 
Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, though only just 
forty years have elapsed since the first white man 
landed on its site, in 1835, is already the eighth 
British city in the Empire, exceeding in j)opulation 
such«ancient cities as Bristol and Eclinburgh. It is, 
moreover, adorned with fine public buildings, and 
possesses all the comforts and luxuries of an Euroi)ean 
capital. 

^ I have already detained you too long, and I shall 
now conclude with a few general obscTvat ions respect 
ing Australasia — that portion of the Eni])ire with 
which I am best acupiainted. Here I have been anti- 
cipated by iny friend and late neighbour in Australia, 
Sir Charles Du Cane, in his very able S])eech recently 
delivered in Colchester to liis former c.onstitiients in 
Essex. My lion, friend had the advantage of me, in- 
asmuch as he is no longer fettered by his official posi- 
tion ; his eloquent tongue is not tied (so to speak) with 
red tape. I suppose, however, that the most cautious 
official may safely quote what has appeared in tlie 
“Times,” and in a leading article of the “Times ” not 
long ago there was a pregnant remark to the effect 
that if Englishmen of the present day desire to know 
what England wnll probably be fifty years hence, they 
had better study what Australia is now. It will be 
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recollected that if Australia has learned very much 
from England, England of late years ha^ learned 
something from Australia. Vote by ballot, house- 
hold suffrage, the transfer of land by registration — a 
number of social reforms, from admitting women to 
the Universities down to hanging convicts inside 
instead of outside the gaols — all these are avowedly 
importations from Australia. They are as much im- 
portations from Australia as wool and gold, though, 
of course, there may be differences of opinion as to 
the respective value of some of these importations. 

‘ On one point, however, there can be no difference 
of opinion, and it is this ; — there cannot be a better 
combination than English institutions and an Italian 
climate, such as is now enjoyed by our fellow- 
countrymen in that “ Greater Britain under our feet, 
who have been luxuriating in the balmy air and soft 
Ijreezes of an Australian autumn, while we have been 
until quite lately shivering under the rigours of an 
English spring. I will only add on this part of my 
subject the expression of my firm conviction that the 
future stability of the social state of Australia is 
assured if it were only by what is named in the apt 
phrase of Mr. Disraeli — its territorial democracy ” 
— that is, by the very large proportion of its ])eople 
which is possessed of land, and is therefore bound 
over to the cause of law and order by that strong 
surety — the ownership of fixed property. Every- 
where in Australia there is the Anglo-Saxon love of 
law and order ; and over all there is the shadow of 
the Crown. 

‘There is one important question to which I^iay 
be expected to allude — I mean the great question of 
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Federation. I do not now refer to any scheme for 
the future Federation of the whole Empire, for most 
of you will agree that the time has not yet arrived for 
the practical discussion of that vast and momentous 
question, though it will assuredly arrive during the 
lives of many of the Statesmen who are here to-night; 
for at the close of the present century the Crown will 
have nearly as many subjects of European descent in 
the Colonies as in the United Kingdom. When that 
time does arrive, if the Colonies shall be called upon 
to contribute to the Imperial army and navy, they 
will claim, as they were recommended to claim a 
hund^d years ago by Adam Smith, some representa- 
tion in some kind of Imperial Council or Congress. 
But since I have been in England I have often been 
asked, when will the Australasian Colonies be united 
in one Dominion, like the Colonies of British North 
America ? ^ The true reply is that Englishmen at the 

^ Since this speech was delivered, the majority of the Australasian 
colonies have agreed to the creation of a Federal Council for the manage- 
ment of their common affairs. New South Wales still (1889) stands 
aloof, partly, no doiibt, owing to the mutual jealousies of Sydney and 
Melbourne ; — of the extent of which rivalry we may mention an amuf-ing 
illustration. At the time of Anthony Trollope’s visit to Australia it was 
the fashion to say that he must have taken his famous character of 
Mrs. Proudie from the wife of either the then Bishop of Sydney or of 
the then Bishop of Melbourne, for both those ladies were supposed to 
exercise considerable influence over their respective husbands. At a 
dinner at the Government House Sir G. Bowen had once on either side 
of him a Sydney and a Melbourne lady. One remarked that the wife 
of her bishop was believed to be the original of Mrs. Proudie. ‘ No,’ said 
the other, ‘ that is just like the presumption of your colony. It is 
certain that the idea of Mrs. Proudie was taken from the wife of our 
Bishop!’ Nor has New Zealand as yet joined the Federal Council, 
owing, in great part, to its distance from the other Colonies. More- 
over, there is a growing feeling that the powers of the Federal Council 
are insufficient. It is to be earnestly hoped that, ere many years elapse, 
Australasia, like Canada, will be consolidated into one Dominion. 

B 2 
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antipodes, like Englishmen at home, are thorouglily 
practical and averse to constitutional ch^ges until 
some urgent need is felt for them. If indeed Aus- 
tralasia were now confederated, the new Dominion 
would at once take its place among the foremost 
States of the world ; for, as the latest official statistics 
will show, it would have an aggregate yearly revenue 
of over fourteen millions sterling, and an aggregate 
trade valued at ninety millions sterling ; and I need 
scarcely say that the new Dominion would remain, 
like Canada, in loyal allegiance to the Crown. Still, 
Canadians often tell us that their Dominion would 
not have been created so soon had it not been from 
the “ pressure from without ” (so to speak) of the great 
neighbouring Eepublic of the United States. The 
Australians, on the other hand, are the ‘‘ monarchs of 
all they survey” in the southern seas. In the absence of 
all “ pressure from without ” the Australasian Colonies 
may prefer, for an indefinite period, to continue to 
revolve, like planets, each in its own separate orbit, 
round the central sun of England ; to which all are 
loyally attached. Moreover, there is the question of 
the tariffs on which Sir Charles Du Cane so ably ex- 
patiated. But I have no time to allude to this rather 
burning question” further than by remarking that, 
perhaps, an Australasian Customs League or Zoll- 
verein should precede an Australasian Bund or Con- 
federation. Meanwhile, pending the consummation 
of a closer union, every Australasian, like every other 
colonist, will continue to feel that the true and su- 
preme Federation for the Colonies is the penitent 
maintenance of the integrity of the Empire, and that 
the true rallying point for the people of the 
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Colonies, as for the people of the mother-country, is the 
Throne. • 

‘ I now thank your Eoyal Highness, and you, my 
lords and gentlemen, for the attention with which you 
have listened to these slight and imperfect remarks, 
and from the bottom of my heart I thank you for 
the great honour you have conferred upon me this 
evening.’ 


Want of space has forced us to give a curtailed 
report of the above speech. We have already re- 
printed the remarks of the ‘ Times ’ upon it. The 
comments of other leadinj^ organs of the Press were 
equally appreciative. Moreover, a well-known author, 
well versed in Colonial affairs, wrote of it as fol- 
lows : — ^ On the occasion of a vacation visit paid by 
him to England, Sir George Bowen was entertained 
at a magnificent banquet at Willis’s Eooms. The 
Governor of Victoria then made a speech that will 
always dwell in the memory of those who heard it, 
and of which the tradition remains in England with 
many of those who heard it not. On the whole, Sir 
George Bowen is a man whom, for his rare cmlture, 
his great parts, his judgment, his knowledge of, and 
skill in, dealing with human nature — the mother- 
country and the dependeiif^y that he may, as the 
Queen’s representative, administer, have equal reason 
to regard with pride.’ ^ 


’ Pillars of tlie Empire, p. 7. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

POLITICAL TYPHOON * GENERAL ELECTION — TRIUMPH OF THE 

LIBERAL PARTY — QUESTION OF THE PAYMENT OF MEMBERS 

COLLISION BETWEEN THE TWO HOUSES — THE GOVERNOR’S 

POLICY — INSTRUCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO 
FOLLOW THE ADVICE OF MINISTERS — ADDRESS PROM THE 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL AND THE GOVERNOR’S REPLY — AP- 
PROVAL OF LORD CARNARVON. ^ 

We have given in the Prefatory Memoir ^ a sketch of 
the journey of Sir G. Bowen across America on his 
return to his Colony in the autumn of 1875. We 
now resume our account of his administration. 

The history of Victoria, short as it is, has presented 
not a few serious constitutional crises. Indeed that 
Colony was long subject to periodical recurrences of 
the disorder, as Jamaica renews its experience of the 
yellow fever. One such crisis occurred during Sir 
George Bowen’s government, and tlireatened for a 
time to upset the whole machinery of State. The 
Parliament of Victoria consists of a Legislative 
Assembly elected by manhood suffrage, and of a 
Legislative Council, elected with a high property 
qualification from an electorate composed of persons 
of considerable means or possessed of an ‘ educational 
equivalent,’ such as a University degree, or the mem- 
bership of a learned profession. The Constiitition 
Act provided that the Council should have the power 
^ See Part I. chap. 4. 
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of rejecting, but not of altering, money bills ; and 
certainly intended that the relations of the two Houses 
of the Victorian Parliament should be analogous to 
tlie relations of the two Houses of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Nevertheless, conflicts between the Assembly, 
which regarded itself exclusively as representative of 
the people, and the Council, which was also an elected 
body and held that it represented interests quite as 
important, had arisen from time to time ; and the 
Council had resisted what it called the ‘ coercion ’ 
of the popular Chamber by rejecting, on several 
occasions, money bills, and even the annual Appro- 
prialfion Bill. 

Sir George Bowen had left the Colony at the be- 
ginning of 1875 in perfect tranquillity. He returned 
early in 1870 to find it in the midst of what was 
termed a ‘ political typhoon.’ It is unnecessary to 
enter into the particulars of the dis})utes which had 
developed during his absence, and which, it was 
affirmed by many, would never have grown to su(;h 
proportions had he been present to allay them. The 
Acting Governor had refused to dissolve the Assembly 
when so advised by his Ministers, and three successive 
administrations had vainly tried to manage a Parlia- 
ment in which all business was deliberately impeded 
by a factious opposition. We read of all-night sit- 
tings, worthy of an Irish debate in the House of 
Commons, and once the members sat consecutively 
for 57 hours. Finding himself thus in the midst of a 
political storm, the Governor pursued his usual policy, 
as explained in the following extrac^t from a despatch 
to the Secretary of State, February G, 1876 : ‘I may 
assure your Lordship that I shall persevere in the 
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course of “dignified neutrality ” (to use Lord Elgin’s 
phrase), which I have observed in the vei;y difficult 
position in which I found myself on my return to 
Victoria, owing to circumstances over which I have 
had no control, and to events which happened during 
my absence and with which I am wholly unconnected. 
I shall continue to combine with strict conformity to 
the law a constitutional support of the Ministers who 
may for the time being command a majority in the 
Parhament; and to unite with a complete abstinence 
from any act which could possibly be regarded as 
showing personal favour to either political party, a 
moderation and conciliatory influence with •both 
parties,’ 

So well did tliis course succeed that tlie typhoon 
gradually blew itself out, and the Governor was able 
to report on April 18,1876: ‘ Complete political quie- 
tude has, since the close of the session, succeeded 
the political agitation of the last ten months. The 
general prosperity of this Colony continues to be main- 
tained; and the public revenue is steadily increasing. 
It is very satisfactory to be able to report that my 
steady adherence to the course shadowed forth in a 
former desi)atch has been amply rewarded. Tlie late 
political crisis, which by general consent is admitted 
to have been one of the most severe hitherto experi- 
enced in Australia, has been terminated without the 
Governor having been brought into (‘ollision in the 
slightest degree with any })olitical party in this com- 
munity. The leaders of every party avow that they 
have had perfectly fair play at my hands ; and^ie 
addresses presented to me by all classes of the popula- 
tion on my recent official tours in various parts of 
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Victoria concur in respectful but hearty expressions of 
the general public satisfaction caused by the attitude 
which I have maintained.’ The Home Government 
expressed its entire approval of the course pursued by 
the Governor ; the Secretary of State adding that he 
‘never felt any serious anxiety, for he knew how 
skilful and experienced was the hand at the helm.’ 

The Parliament, which is elected triennially, ex- 
pired by effluxion of time in 1877 ; and the general 
election resulted in the complete defeat of the Con- 
servatives, and in the accession to office, with an 
overwhelming majority, of the Liberal party, headed 
by IVft*. Perry, — now Sir Graham Berry, K.C M.G., 
Agent-General for Victoria in London. 

A fresh crisis soon arose on the question of the 
payment of the members of the Legislature. The 
struggle of 1875-6 had been a trial of strength 
between the two j^arties in the Assembly; that of 
1877-8 was a constitutional battle between the two 
Houses of Parliament. 

The following despatches and other public docu- 
ments, reprinted without comment, for the most part 
from the Parliamentary papers, will explain and illus- 
trate this momentous crisis in the constitutional history 
of Victoria.^ 

' See for further and full information the Papers respecting Victorian 
affairs presented to the Imperial Parliament, 1877-80. It may bo 
added here that Sir George Bowen often annexed to his despatches 
articles from the two leading journals of Melbourne, the Age and the 
Argus ; ‘ which,’ he wrote on one occasion, ‘ ably represent the views, 
the first, of the Liberal, and the second, of the Conservative party in 
Victoria ; — so far as those names are applicable to Australian pohtics. 
These journals are both conducted with much literary skill, and are 
superior to the great majority of the provincial press, and indeed to 
many of the metropolitan newspapers in England.’ 
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To the Earl of Carnarvon. * 

Government House, Melbourne : September 19, 1877. 

My Lord, 

In my despatch of the 3rd instant, forwarded by 
the last mail, I reported that it was generally feared 
in this community that (among other subjects of dis- 
pute), the subject of the continuance or withdrawal 
of the payment made for some years past to members 
of the Victorian Legislature might lead to a conflict 
between the two Houses of the Colonial Parliament — 
perhaps to a prolonged parliamentary deadlock 

I shall not trouble your Lordship with any full or 
lengthy statement of the arguments used by the advo- 
cates and opponents of this payment. Still less will 
I place on record my own opinion upon it, for I have 
always held that, in a Colony possessing parliamentary 
government, it is the duty of the representative of 
the Crown rather to insure general fair play between 
the contending parties than to give an advantage to 
either party by expressing authoritatively his own 
estimate of the merits or demerits of the questions at 
issue between them. 

It may be briefly stated, that the views of the 
opponents of this pajmaent may ahnost be said to be 
summed up in the pregnant argument that it has a 
tendency to make the members of the Legislature 
regard the representation of the people as a ffade 
rather than as a trust, and thus to create a host of 
political adventurers. On the other hand, it is con- 
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tended here that, whatever may be the advantages 
or disadvantages of this system, it may almost be 
said to be now practically settled by the general de- 
cision of the great majority of States ; for pa}Tnent 
of the members appears to be the rule in all the 
Legislatures of Europe with the single exception of 
that of Great Britain, and in about fifty out of some 
fifty-five English-speaking representative Legislatures. 
For it has always existed in the Congress and in the 
forty- five Legislatures of the States and Territories of 
the American Union, and also in the Legislatures of 
the British Colonies of Canada and of New Zealand, 
while it has been established in Victoria since 1871, 
and it is now supported in the Legislatures of tlie 
other chief British Colonies by large minorities, which 
the steady advance of democratic princij)les and feel- 
ings will probably soon convert into majorities.^ It 
is further contended that the example of the British 
Parliament does not apply to Colonial Legislatures, 
in which there are comparatively few men of suffi- 
cient property and leisure to enable them to devote 
themselves entirely to public life, without looking 
for the reimbursement of the necessary expenses thus 
incurred. 

^ This anticipation has now (1889) been fulfilled. At present the 
members of the Legislatures of all the self-governing Colonies receive 
remuneration for their services. So it will probably be also in the 
House of Commons when the new English Democracy has come fully 
to feel its power. It cannot be too often repeated that if Englishmen 
of the present day desire to forecast what England will probably be 
politically fifty years hence, they should study what Australasia and 
Canada are now. 
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Many other arguments on both sides will be found 
in the reports of the numerous debates on ‘this ques- 
tion recorded in the volumes of the Victorian ‘ Han- 
sard.’ Finally, after long controversies, both Houses 
of the Colonial Parliament agreed in 1871 to pass an 
Act for three years, securing an annual payment of 
300Z. to each of their members (except such as may 
]je in receipt of official salary from the public revenue), 

‘ for reimbursing their expenses in relation to their 
attendance upon Parliament.’ This Act was renewed 
for a further period in 1874, but it will expire at 
the end of the present session of the Colonial Par- 
liament. 

It has been stated here that the party which was 
victorious at the general election of last May believe 
that the experiment of the last six years has j)roved 
the })ayment of members to be a success, while the 
party which was then defeated are convinced that it 
has proved a failure, thougli several of them had 
previously voted for it. What is certain is that 
about two-thirds of tlie present Assembly appear 
determined that this payment shall continue, and that 
a considerable number, at all events, of the Council 
seem to be of a similar opinion. 

Under these circumstances, my present respon- 
sible advisers, seeing that both the Council and 
Assembly have twice, in separate Parliaments, affirj^d 
by Act the principle of the measure, consider that it 
should now be regarded as the established law of the 
land, and that a sum ‘ to provide for the expenses of 
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members’ should henceforward be placed on the 
annual estimates in Victoria, as has already been the 
practice in Canada and New Zealand without any 
objection having been taken to that course. 

However, it has been publicly argued by the op- 
ponents of the present Ministry that the Governor is 
prohibited from following their (the Ministers’) advice 
in this matter by the instructions given to my pre- 
decessor, Lord Canterburj", by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (the Duke of Buckingham) in his 
despatch. No. 1, of January 1, 1868, respecting the 
so-called Darling grant. 

It will be remembered that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham soon saw reason to modify the views expressed 
in the last-named despatch, for in a subsequent 
despatch, dated one montli later (February 1, 1868, 
No. 9), it was expressly stated that the proposals of 
the Victorian Ministers did not, on full consideration, 
appear ‘ to call for the extreme measure of forbidding 
the Governor to be party, under the advice of his 
responsible Ministers, to those formal acts which are 
necessary to bring the (Darling) grant under the 
consideration of the local Parliament.’ 

It will be recollected that in Colonies possessing 
parliamentary government the Governor takes no 
part in the settlement of the Estimates, which are 
prepared by the responsible Ministers at the head of 
the several departments of the public service. All 
that the Governor is called upon to do in the matter 
is simply what is described by the Duke of Bucking- 
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ham as merely ‘ a formal act/ that is, to sign the 
message required by the 57 th section of the .Victorian 
Constitution Act to enable the Assembly to take any 
vote of public money of any kind into their con- 
sideration. Accordingly, my able and experienced 
predecessor, Lord Canterbury, explained the course 
which he pursued in the following terms : ^ ‘ Your 
Grace will bear in mind that by the 57th clause of 
the Constitution Act the Legislative Assembly is pre- 
cluded from originating or passing any vote of money 
for any purpose wliicli shall not have been recom- 
mended in a message from the Governor ; and a 
refusal, therefore, to comply with the advice that the 
proposed grant to Lady Darling should be included 
in the estimates, which are uniformly transmitted 
by message, would have been in effect a refusal on 
my part to afford to the Legislative Assembly a con- 
stitutional opportunity of discussing that grant ; 
while my acquiescence in the recommendation of my 
advisers could not be regarded as implying any per- 
sonal opinion with respect to the policy of that or of 
any other of the various items included in the esti- 
mates.’ And so in a memorandum addressed to his 
Ministers on the 18th July, 1807, Lord Canterbury 
wrote as follows : ^ ‘ The Governor, without express- 
ing or implying any opinion with regard to the policy 
of the step which he has been advised to take, ^her 
in itself or as it may be regarded hereafter as a pre 

' Governor of Victoria to Secretary ol State, July 27, 1867. 

^ See Enclosure C to despatch No. 102, of July 27, 1867. 
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cedent, here or elsewhere, is prepared at once to act 
upon the#recommendation submitted to him by the 
Honourable the Chief Secretary/ 

With reference to Lord Canterbury’s above-men- 
tioned despatch the Secretary of State wrote : ^ ‘ I 
have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch of the 27th July, reporting the course 
adopted by your Government with regard to the 
proposed grant to Lady Darling of the sum of 
20,000/., and enclosing copy of a minute submitted 
to you on the subject by the Chief Secretary, together 
with •your reply. I have to convey to you my 
approval of the line of conduct which you have 
adopted in this matter.’ 

It is, of course, the paramount duty of a Colonial 
Governor, as the local re])resentative of the Queen, 
to carry out loyally and to the utmost of his ability 
any instructions which he may receive from Her 
Majesty’s Imperial Government. But if I am left to 
my own discretion, I shall probably deem it to be 
my duty, after full consideration of events as they 
may occur, and after having exhausted every proper 
means of impressing on all parties the wisdom of 
conciliation and of mutual concession, to follow the 
precedent made by my predecessor, and fully ex- 
plained by himself in his official correspondence. 

I am, indeed, aware that objections maybe urged 

’ Secretary of State to Governor of Victoria, No. 75, of October 30, 
1867. 

^ See especially Governor of Victoria to Secretary of State, No. 102^ 
of July 27, 1867. 
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against almost any course which a Governor may 
adopt during times of great excitement in the 
political contests of these Colonies. But, again to 
quote Lord Canterbury,^ ^ The choice presented to 
me will be one not only of difficulties, but of positive 
evils, and my vindication must, therefore, rest not 
on the abstract merits of the course adopted by me, 
but on the preponderance of the evils attendant on 
any other course.’ 

It will not be forgotten that there is an obvious 
distinction between the case contemplated in the 
Duke of Buckingham’s despatch of January 1,T1868, 
and that to which your Lordship’s attention is now 
requested. For the Darling grant was a question in 
which certain Imperial interests were involved, 
whereas the payment of the members of the Victorian 
Parliament is a question of purely local concern, and 
consequently seems to fall under the rule laid down 
by the late Duke of Newcastle, while Secretary of 
State for the Colonies,^ viz. : — ‘ The general principle 
by which the Governor of a Colony possessing re- 
sponsible government is to be guided is this, that 
when Lnperial interests are concerned, he is to con- 
sider himself the guardian of those interests, but in 
matters of purely local politics, he is bound, except 
in extreme cases, to follow the advice of a Ministry 
which appears to possess the confidence the 

^ Governor of Victoria to Secretary of State, No. 18, of February 4, 
18G8. 

* Secretary of State to Governor of Queensland, March 2G, 1862. 
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Legislature. But extreme cases are those which 
caunot be reduced to any recognised principle, aris- 
ing in circumstances which it is impossible or unwise 
to anticipate, and of which the full force can in 
general be estimated only by persons in immediate 
contact with them.* 

It will be remembered that, immediately on tlie 
publication of the Duke of Buckingham’s despatch of 
January 1, 1868, the then Prime Minister of this 
Oolony, Mr. McCulloch (now Sir James McCulloch, 
K.C.M.G.), and his colleagues, including Mr. Verdon 
(now Sir George Verdon, K.C.M.G., C.B.), Mr. J. G. 
Francis, Mr. Higinbotham, Mr. Michie (now Agent- 
General of this Colony in England), and other leading 
public men, resigned their offices on the ground that 
the Secretary of State had attempted an unconstitu- 
tional interference with the principles of self-govern- 
ment as conceded to Victoria by the Queen and by 
the Imperial Parliament.' It was argued then (and 
it is again argued now), that if the Secretary of State 
instructs the Governor to refuse to perform ‘ tlie 


’ Sir James McCulloch, in his minute to the Governor, of March 10, 
1868, writes of the Duke of Buckingham’s despatch that ‘ the members 
of the Government are bound to declare that the interference of the 
Crown, in a matter so completely within the discretion of the Assembly 
as the form of a Bill of Supply, cannot be justified by precedent, and 
threatens the existence of parliamentary government in this country.’ 

See also the speeches of Sir .Tames McCulloch, Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, Mr. Higinbotham, Mr. Fellows, Mr. McPherson, Sir Charles 
MacMahon, Mr. Francis, Mr. Casey, and other leading public men of 
all parties on this question in the Victorian parliamentary debates for 
1868. They all substantially agreed with the view of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s despatch held by Sir J. McCulloch. 

VOL. II. 
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formal act ’ necessary to bring the estimates before 
the consideration of the Victorian Parliament, because 
objection is taken in England to an item on those 
estimates, then the Secretary of State usurps the 
proper functions of the responsible Ministers of the 
Colony, and practically obstructs the representatives 
of the people of Victoria in dealing with the public 
money according to their own judgment, and the 
wishes of their constituents. Sir James McCulloch 
further carried, on June 4, 1868,^ in the Assembly, an 
address to the Governor, in which occur the following 
paragraphs : 

‘Our attention has been directed to an official 
communication from the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to your Excellenc}", published by your Ex- 
cellency s authority, in which the Secretary of State, 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Imperial Government, 
suggests or directs that your ExceUeiicy should not, 
in a certain event, recommend the vote to Lady 
Darling to the Legislative Assembly, exce})t on a 
clear understanding that the grant would be brought 
before another branch of the Legislature in a par- 
ticular form. Entertaining, as your Excellency is 
aware we do, feelings of profound and devoted loyalty 
to Her Majesty, and of attachment to the Queen’s 
supremacy over this portion of her dominions, we are 
constrained to inform your Excellency that we#egard 
this communication from Her Majesty’s Imperial 

' See the Votes and Proceedings of the Assembly for 1868, and the 
debates in the Victorian Hansard, 
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advisers as a violation of the constitutional rights of 
the Legisfetive Assembly, and as a dangerous in- 
fringement of the fundamental principles of that 
system of responsible government which has been 
secured to the people of Victoria by an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament. We inform your Excellency 
that no understanding upon this subject will be 
entered into with your Excellency by us or by our 
authority, and that we reserve for free discussion and 
final settlement within this chamber the question of 
the form of the Darling grant, and of all our other 
grants to the Crown. 

‘While we feel bound to protest against the inter- 
ference of the Colonial Office in a matter over which 
Her Majesty’s Imperial Government has no constitu- 
tional control, and which Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State has declared “must be ]o(‘ally decided,” we 
are willing to believe that the interference with our 
authority over the form of onr grants to the Crown 
of which we complain is din^ rather to political 
action in this country than to the opinions and wishes 
of Her Majesty’s Imperial Government. The policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government towards the Colonies 
has been of late years founded upon a just recog- 
nition of the impossibility of governing distant 
possessions of the Crown from Downing Street, and 
of the right to self-government which all Pritish 
subjects enjoy, whether they be inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom or of any of the free Colonies of the 
British Empire. We are persuaded, therefore, that. 
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if a majority of another branch of the Legislature 
of Victoria, and a small minority of the ^legislative 
Assembly, had not, unhappily, taken a view of the 
Constitution inconsistent with the expressed intentions 
of its framers, with the uniform practice hitherto 
recognised, and with our possession of responsible 
government, in the English sense of the term, we 
should have had no reason to complain of the errors 
into which we consider the Colonial Office has been 
led by loud and persistent representations, opposed 
alike to facts, to the Constitution, and to the wishes 
of the people of Victoria.’ * 

In short, the result of the publication of the Duke 
of Buc'kingham’s despatch was the immediate transfer 
of the political struggle from its proper local sphere, 
and its change into a contest between the Legislative 
Assembly of Victoria on the one side, and on the 
other side the Imperial authorities, i.e. the Secretary 
of State and tlie Governor acting under orders from 
him. Lord Canterbury endeavoured in vain to form 
a permanent Administration with the help of pu])lic 
men of various shades of opinion, for the Assembly 
steadily refused to co-operate with them, and he 
finally reinstated Sir James McCulloch and his col- 
leagues in office.' 

Tlie political crisis and parliamentary ‘ deadlock ’ 
of 1867 and 1868 were described by the Secre^iry of 
State as ‘ dangerous and increasingly dangerous to 

^ See Governor of Victoria to Secretary of State, March 28, 1868 ; 
April 25, 1868 ; May 28, 1868 ; July 18, 1868. 
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the existing Constitution of Victoria ; ’ ^ while Ix)rd 
Canterbury wrote as follows : — ‘ I cannot conceal from 
myself, and I do not conceal from your Grace, the 
fact, not the less certain because it is lamentable, 
that a conflict such as that which is now in progress 
strains the Constitution of the Colony ; and I cannot 
assert that the Constitution will endure this strain 
if it should be prolonged.’ ^ It will be remembered 
that the crisis was at length suddenly terminated, 
not by any concessions from either of the conflicting 
])arties, but by the announcement ° that it had been 
arranged in England that Sir Charles Darling, in the 
prospect of re-entering the service of the Crown, 
sliould himself relinquish his claim to the proposed 
grant from the Colony, and by the subsequent death 
of the ex-Governor. 

If I am instructed l)y your Lordsliip tliat the 
directions of the often-quoted despat cli of the Duke 
of Buckingham t o Lord Canterbury of January 1, 1808, 
must (as some here contend) guide me in the matter 
now pending, it is feared that another collision 
between the Assembly and the Imperial authorities 
will be probably inevitable. My present Ministers 
are supported by an overwhelming majority of the 
newly-elected Assembly, and there is no prol)ability 
that a dissolution on this question would alter the 
political prospect. Indeed all sides would pro])ably 

* Secretary of State to Governor of Victoria, January 1, 1808. 

^ Governor of Victoria to Secretary of State, October 26, 1867. 

* Secretary of State to Governor of Victoria, May 22, 1868 (with 
enclosures). 
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combine in resisting what would be again termed the 
unconstitutional intervention of the Imperial autho- 
rities in a matter of purely local concern, and it might 
become practically impossible to form a new Ad- 
ministration. In these circumstances, the question 
would necessarily arise : How is the Queen’s Govern- 
ment to be carried on ? 

During the political crisis of 1876, I laid down 
for myself the following general rule of conduct : — 

‘ I shall continue to combine with strict conformity 
to the law a constitutional support of the Ministers 
who may for the time being command a majofity in 
the Parliament ; and to unite with a complete absti- 
nence from any act which could possibly be regarded 
as showing personal favour to either political party 
a moderating and conciliatory influence with both 
parties.’ This definition was approved by your Lord- 
ship in your despatch of November 16, 1876, and 
you may rely with confidence that, whatever may 
happen, I shall continue to adhere to these principles 
of action with unceasing watchfulness and with in- 
flexible resolution. I am assured that it is agreed 
on all sides that my attitude during the severe crisis 
of last year has earned for me the confidence of all 
parties in this community ; and I hope to be equally 
successful in the future, through (in the phrase of 
Lord Grey) ‘ a judicious use of the influence father 
than of the authority of my office.’ 

I do not remember that during my long service 
of eighteen years as the Governor successively of 
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three very important Colonies (Queensland, New 
Zealand, a»d Victoria) I have ever liitherto requested 
instructions from tlie Secretary of State, except where 
questions of Imperial policy or Imperial interests 
were at issue. I have always felt that, in matters of 
purely colonial concern, a Governor should not desire 
to be relieved of the personal responsibility neces- 
sarily incumbent upon him ; for every case which 
arises should be dealt with according to delic*ate and 
ever-(ihanging shades of circumstances, and (as has 
])een truly said) ‘depends on a variety of local con- 
siderafions which can be adequately appreciated only 
by the Governor, who is on the spot, and has the 
means of fully estimating the state of parties and the 
political feeling of the Colony at the moment.’ 

Nor should I have asked for instructions on this 
occasion were it not for the fact that it is held here, 
in some quarters to which respect is due, that my 
discretion is fettered by the instructions given to my 
predecessor by a former Secretary of State in the 
despatch of January 1, 1808. On this ground I am 
constrained to ask if this is so, or, more precisely ; 
‘Am I forbidden to follow the advice of my Ministers 
to sign the formal message required by ihn Consti- 
tution Act for the purpose of bringing the estimates 
under the consideration of Parliament if those esti- 
mates should contain an item providing for the 
payment of the expenses of the members of the 
Legislature ? ’ 
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It will be seen from the reply of the Colonial 
Minister to the above despatch that h^ expressly 
instructed the Governor to follow the advice of his 
Ministers ; 

The Earl of Carnarvon to Sir G. F. Bowen. 

Downing Street : December 20, 1877. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your despatch of September 19th ult. 

The payment of the members of the Victorian 
Parliament is a matter with which the Parliament 
and Government of Victoria alone have to deSl, and 
which involves no question calling for the interven- 
tion of the Imperial Government, nor one on which 
it seems to me incumbent on me to express an 
opinion. The signature of the Governor of a Cblony 
which has representative institutions to the message 
recommending the money votes is, you observe, a 
formal act, and the responsibility in the case rests, 
not with the Governor, but with the Ministers who 
advise him. 

In these circumstances I am of opinion that it 
will be your duty not to refuse to follow the advice 
of your Ministers in this respect, should the esti- 
mates for the service of the coming year contain an 
item to provide for the pajunent of the expenses of 
members of the Legislature.^ 


^ The substance of this despatch had already reached the Governor 
by telegraph in the following terms : * As the responsibility must rest 
entirely with Ministers, I see no reason why you should hesitate to 
follow their advice.’ 
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'Hie following despatch transmits an address from 
the Legislative Council, and the Governor’s reply : 

To the Earl of Carnarvon. 

Government House, Melbourne : November 26, 1877. 

My Lord, 

In continuation of my previous despatches I have 
the honour to report that on the 13th instant the 
Legislative Council presented to me an address, of 
which I annex a copy, as also of my reply to it. 

The course which I adopted in this matter is 
generally admitted here to have been the only one 
consistent with the well-known principles of parlia- 
mentary government, and with your lordship’s instruc- 
tions. Had I acted as the framers of the above address 
requested, a fresh collision, still more formidable than 
that of 18G8, between the Imperial authorities on 
the one side, and on the other side the Ministry and 
Assembly of this Colony, would have been inevitable. 

In addition to the facts and arguments on this 
subject adduced in my despatch of September 19th 
ult., it will be remembered that a former Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies instructed one of my 
predecessors ^ to avoid even the appearance of taking 
part with one side or the other in controversies which 
ought to be locally decided ’ ; and stated that it 
would not be desirable for the Governor ‘ to interfere 
in any such manner as to withdraw these matters 
from their ordinary sphere, and so give to the dis- 
pute a character which did not naturally belong to 
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it, of a conflict between the Assembly of Victoria 
and the representative of the Crown.’ So«a writer ' 
of lengthened experience alike in parliamentary and 
in colonial affairs, in commenting on a former case 
similar in kind though diflTerent in degree from that 
now under consideration, pointed out ‘ the merely . 
ministerial nature of the initiation of discussion,’ 
by the Governor signing the message required by 
the Constitution Act to enable the Legislature to 
take any money vote whatsoever into consideration. 
Moreover, in the latter as in the former case, ‘ the 
vote was recommended by a Ministry havinjlf the 
overwhehning support of the representative body 
and of the colonists generally ; and the refusal of the 
Governor to let his Ministers submit the vote to 
discussion would have been immediately followed 
by an address to himself, compelling them to submit 
it ; or by the resignation of a Ministry whom he could 
not possibly have replaced. The first point in the 
process of legislation at which the Governor could 
have constitutionally interposed, was after the Bill 
which he formally initiated had passed both 
Houses, when he might have exercised the Queen’s 
prerogative by a veto on its completion. If he had 
in the first instance thrust the Queen between him- 
self and his responsible Ministers, and forbidden 
them to let the Legislature even debate a y^te of 
their own money which they desired, he would have 

‘ The Bight Hon. Sir C. B. Adderley, M.P. (now Lord Norton), in 
his work on Colonial Policy, 
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turned the dispute, which was constitutionally raised 
between t4ie two Chambers expressly established to 
check each other, into a fatal contest between the 
C/olony and the Sovereign.’ 

It appears obvious that if these arguments apply 
to a case in which Imperial interests were, in a 
certain sense, concerned, they apply also with far 
greater force to a case of merely colonial interest, 
such as the question of the expediency of reimburs- 
ing members of the local Legislature for the expenses 
incurred in consequence of their attendance in 
Parliament. 

With reference to the address lately presented 
to me by the Legislative Council, I will abstain from 
any remark upon its character and object as an 
attempt to induce the Governor of a Colony possess- 
ing parliamentary institutions on the English model 
to divsregard the advice of his responsible Ministers 
on a question of purely local concern, not repugnant 
to any law, and in which no Imperial interest is 
involved. It is, however, my duty to request your 
Lordship to read the speech on this subject delivered 
in the Council on the 7th November instant by Mr. 
Cuthbert, the Postmaster-General and member of 
the present Ministry representing the Government in 
that House. This speech has been pubhshed by au- 
thority of Parliament in the Parliamentary debates 
(or Victorian ‘Hansard’), Vol. XXVI., page 1325. 
It will be seen that Mr. Cuthbert proved from 
official documents that Governor Sir Henry Barkly, 
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SO far from interfering with the action of his 
Ministers in the manner implied by the® terms of 
the Council’s address, sent down, on January 29, 
1 861 , a message in the usual form, recommending an 
appropriation for the pajonent of members.* Mr. 
Cuthbert further showed that when the Legislative 
Council presented an address to Sir Henry Barkly 
with an object similar to that of the address presented 
to me, and stating that if payment of members were 
provided for on the estimates, such provision ‘ would 
preclude the possibility of this House (i.e. the Legis- 
lative Council) agreeing to the Appropriation Act,’ 
he (Sir Henry Barkly) replied (September 5, 1861) 
in the following terms : — ‘ I regret that your views 
do not in all respects agree with those which it was 
my duty to enunciate in my opening speech, and 
which have met with the approbation and concur- 
rence of the other branch of the Legislature.’* 
Again, it will be seen that when the Legislative 
Council shortly afterw^ards addressed Sir Henry 
Barkly for the second time, urging him to interfere 
with the course of action adopted by his respon- 
sible Ministers, he replied (October 1, 1861) in the 
following very emphatic language : — ‘ That course 
has been sustained by the country and by the other 
House of Parliament; and the Governor cannot, 
without violating the principles of responsible g^^em- 

* See Vote» and Proceedings of the Legislative Assemhly^ January 
29, 18C1. 

^ See Minutes of the Proceedings of the Legishtive Council 
September 10, 1861. 
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ment, interfere in the manner that the Legislative 
CJouncil request/ 

Further, it seems evident that the clause of the 
Eoyal Instructions to Governors referred to in the 
Councirs address to me does not apply to the general 
Appropriation Act of the year, which always and 
necessarily contains a multiplicity of votes for differ- 
ent services, having no relation whatsoever to each 
other ; such as votes for the salaries of the officers of 
Parliament and of the warders of gaols ; votes for 
university buildings and for the drainage of towns ; 
votes*for police constables and for primary schools ; 
votes for botanic gardens and for lunatic asylums ; 
votes for the arms of Volunteers and for the rations 
of prisoners ; and so forth almost ad infinitum. 
However, I consulted on this point the law officers 
of the Crown in this colony, and it will be seen from 
their opinion that they entertain no doubt whatsoever 
on this question. 

On the grounds stated above and in my previous 
despatch of September 19, and for other obvious 
reasons of public policy, I felt convinced that there 
was only one constitutional course open to me, in 
case my responsible Ministers should advise me to 
sign the message required by law submitting for the 
consideration of the Legislature additional estimates 
containing an item providing for the reimbursement 
of the expenses of the members of the Colonial 
Parliament. At the same time, I continued strongly 
to recommend to both sides alike, a spirit of conciha- 
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lion and mutual concession ; and the Ministers, 
representing the majority of the Assembiy, assured 
me that they were ready to accept a compromise 
proposed by some members of the Council. Nego- 
tiations on this matter were carried on, as I am 
informed, during several days, but unfortunately 
they finally failed. Then the Ministers fell back on 
the argument that, seeing that the principle of the 
payment of members had been affirmed by Act in 
two successive Parliaments, and had been in force 
for more than six years ; and tliat its continuance 
was desired by a large majority of the Assembly 
representing the Commons of Victoria ; they were 
bound by these and other public considerations to 
place a provision for it on the estimates, in pursu- 
ance of the practice already established in Canada, 
New Zealand, and in South Australia. Accordingly, 
the Premier, on behalf of himself and of his col- 
leagues, submitted to me on the 21st instant the 
ministerial memorandum, of which, as well as of my 
reply to it, I annex a copy. 

It will be perceived that I adhered closely to the 
precedent made by my predecessor, Lord Canterbury, 
as explained in his despatch of July 27, 1867 ; 
and it will be remembered that, in reply, the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies wrote to Lord Can- 
terbury (despatch of October 30, 1867) in^he 
following terms : — ‘ I have the honour to convey to 
you my approval of the line of conduct which you 
have adopted in this matter.’ 
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This matter has now passed out of the hands of 
the GoveAor. All parties in this community appear 
to applaud or to acquiesce in my declining to inter- 
fere authoritatively in a controversy of purely local 
concern, and which must be locally decided by the 
two Houses of the Colonial Parliament. 

Copies of the parliamentary journals and debates, 
and of the leading newspapers of all colours, have 
been forwarded by this mail, and will give your 
Lordship full information from every point of view 
on the recent progress of affairs in Victoria. Mean- 
while I shall continue to guide my conduct by the 
principles laid down by successive Secretaries of 
State for the Colonies, and summed up by Lord 
Canterbury when he wrote as follows : ^ ‘ While it is 
his (the Governor’s) earnest desire to contribute, so 
far as he can properly contribute, to the removal 
of existing differences between the two Houses, it 
is clearly undesirable that he should intervene in 
such a manner as would withdraw these differences 
from their proper sphere, and so give to them a 
character which does not naturally belong to them, 
of a conflict between the majority of one or an- 
other of the two Houses and the representative of 
the Crown.’ 


Governor of Victoria to Secretary of State, October 20, 1867. 
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[Enclosure in the Above.] 

Address from the Legishitive Council to His Excellency 
the Governor. 

To His Excellency Sir George Ferguson Bowen, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished 
Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over 
the Colony of Victoria and its Dependencies, 
and Vice-Admiral of the same, Ac. 

May it please your Excellency — 

We, Her Most Gracious Majesty’s most dutiful 
and loyal subjects the members of the Legislative 
Council of Victoria, in Parliament assembled, beg 
leave to approach your Excellency with renewed 
assurances of our unabated loyalty to Her Majesty’s 
throne and person. 

We desire to draw your Excellency’s attention to 
the answer given by the Honourable the Postmaster- 
General during the sitting of the Council on the 1st 
instant to the question put by one of our members, 
viz. ‘Whether it is the intention of the Ministry to 
afford this House the opportunity of considering the 
propriety of renewing or discontinuing the payment 
of members of Parliament by submitting the measure 
by Bill as heretofore.’ 

That answer was as follows : — ‘ In reply ^ the 
honourable member, the Cabinet desire me to say 
that it is unusual and inexpedient to state the inten- 
tion of the Government otherwise than by the due 
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presentation of business to Parliament ; but in this 
* instance tli«re is an additional and serious objection 
to the question of the honourable member. It deals 
with appropriation of revenue, which is the exclusive 
privilege of the Legislative Assembly, and it is, there- 
fore, highly undesirable that the Legislative ('ouncil 
should interfere, even by a ([uestion, with appro- 
priation, the initiation of which is by message from 
the Crown, on the advice of responsible Ministers, 
and is further controlled by the exclusive privileges 
of the Assembly.' 

This being the opinion of your Excellency’s 
advisers, were we to continue silent, it might, with 
some show of reason, be inferred that we were satis- 
fied with the answer of the Government, ami would 
axicept their dictum as representing tlie true position 
of the matter as between the two Cliambers. 

We have therefore thought it incumbent upon 
us to lay before your Excellency the following cir- 
cumstances connected with the question of payment 
of members : 

In the session of 1860-1 a separate Kill was 
introduced in the Assembly for ])ayment of members, 
but was lost in the Council. 

In the session of 1861-2 Sir Henry l^arkly, who 
was then Governor, was warned by the Legislative 
Council of the inevitable consequences of a sum 
being included in the annual estimates of (‘Xpendi- 
ture for the compensation of members of Parliament, 
and the objectionable item was not included in the 
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estimates for the year which were laid before the 
Assembly in that session. ' 

On five subsequent occasions separate Bills for 
the same object have been sent up from the Legis- 
lative Assembly, three of which were rejected, and 
the two last passed by the Legislative Council ; but 
on both those occasions the principal supporters of 
those Bills distinctly stated that their votes were 
given on the understanding that the measures were 
to be tentative only, and limited in their duration. 

The question at the present time is in exactly 
the same position as it was when originated in 186], 
and is still in the region of experimental legislation. 

It is not a mere question of the appropriation of 
the public revenue, but of public policy, upon which 
an uniform usage has been adopted in the Colony, 
with the concurrence of both Houses and with the 
marked co-operation of Her Majesty’s representative 
in 1861. 

That usage is moreover in strict conformity with 
the Royal Instructions, which direct that ‘ in the 
passing of all laws, eacli diflerent matter must be 
provided for by a different law without intermixing 
such things as have no proj)er relation to each other, 
and that no clause or clauses be inserted in or an- 
nexed to any Act which shall be foreign to what the 
title of such Act imports.’ 

We therefore desire to inform your Excellency 
that we claim the right to exercise the same free and 
deliberate vote on any Bill which may be submitted 
to us for providing compensation to members of 
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Parliament as we have had and exercised on all pre- 
vious occawons, and we submit that the inclusion 
of a sum for that purpose in the annual Appropria- 
tion Bill might make such procedure the instrument 
of enabling one branch of the Legislature to coerce 
the other. 

Reply of the Governor. 

‘ Mr. President and Gentlemen : 

‘ I thank you in the name of the Queen for this 
assurance of your unabated loyalty to Her Majesty’s 
throne ^nd person. 

‘ For myself I receive your address with the high 
consideration due from the representative of the 
C-rowii to any expression of opinion from either 
House of the Vi(‘toriari Parliament. 

‘I have already consulted, and will again consult 
on the important question to which you have solicited 
my attention, the responsible Ministers, whose advice 
it is the undoubted duty of the Governor of every 
(blony possessing ])arliamentary institutions on the 
Fnglish model to follow generally in all matters of 
])urely lo(*al concern, and in which neither the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, nor other Imperial interests 
are concerned.’ 

In his despatch of January 28, 1878, Lord f Car- 
narvon acknowledged the receipt of the preceding 
despatch and documents, adding : ‘ I have to convey 
to you my approval of the action which you took 
upon this occasion.’ ^ 

' See the Parliamentary Papers. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY DEADLOCK — REJECTION OF THE ANNUAL 
APPROPRIATION BILL BY THE COUNCIL — CONSEQUENTLY, 
MINISTERS MAKE REDUCTIONS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE — FINAL 
END OP THE DEADLOCK — REINSTATEMENTS IN THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. 

Despite tlie urgent remonstrances addresse^l to it 
on almost all sides/ it will be seen from the follow- 
ing despatches that the majority of the Legislative 
Council insisted on rejecting the annual Appropria- 
tion Bill, because it included a sum for the payment 
of the parliamentary expenses of the membej’s of both 
Houses. 

To the Earl of Carnarvon. 

Government House, Melbourne : December 26, 1877. 

My Lord, 

In continuation of my previous despatches, 1 have 
the honour to report that the general Appropriation 
Bill for the current financial year has been ‘laid aside’ 
by the Legislative Council, for reasons which will 
be found in the Victorian ‘ Hansard ’ ; and on which 
I abstain from making any comment, seeing that 
they involve questions connected with the privileges 
claimed by that branch of the Colonial Legislature. 

I have already stated in my despatch of the 19th 

' Including the Argus^ a journal generally favourable to the Council. 
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September ultimo the main arguments which seemed 
to the pres At Ministers of this Colony to justify the 
placing on the estimates (as in New Zealand and else- 
where), an item providing ‘ for the reimbursement 
of the expenses of the members of the Council and 
Assembly, in relation to their attendance in Parlia- 
ment,’ and the subsefpient inclusion of that item in 
the general Appropriation Bill. In this course the 
Ministers were supported by very large majorities of 
the Assenildy. 

However, my responsible advisers have all along 
avowed their readiness to make any fair (‘oncession, 
or to adopt any reasonable compromise, not inconsis- 
tent with the privileges of the p()])ular Chamber (the 
Assembly), that would be likely to secure for their 
measures the comairrence of the Upper House (the 
CV)uncil). It was intimated to them, on what they 
deenu'd amply suflieient authoi'ily, that the (V)uncil 
would be again willing, as on two ibnn(‘r occasions 
(in 1871 and 1874), to pass a separate Bill providing 
for the reimbursement on the previous scale (i.e. 
300/. per annum) of the members of the Legislature. 
Accordingly a Bill for that purpose (of which I en- 
close copies) was introduced by the Government, 
adopted by the Assembly by a great majority, and 
sent up to the Council. It will be seen that this Jhll 
was only temporary, and for the duration of tlie 
existing Parliament, and that the question of the 
further continuance of these payments was thus left 
to be finally decided at the next general election. 
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The Council was earnestly advised by its friends 
out of doors and by the public press of tlie Colony of 
all sides, including nearly all the journals opposed 
on principle to the payment of members, to accept 
the concession and compromise thus offered by the 
Assembly. But, contrary to the general expectation, 
the Council rejected the separate Bill by a majority 
of ten ; the numbers being 8 for, and 18 against it. 
Subsequently, as I have ali-eady said, the general 
Appropriation Bill was also ‘laid aside.’ 

It will be seen from the journals of both Houses, 
and from the parliamentary debates, that the Council 
has also recently refused to pass the Bill providing 
for the defence works recommended by Sir William 
Jervois, the Exhibition Bill, and several other mea- 
sures proposed by the Government, and ado])ted 
i\emme dissentiente^ or by larg(‘ majorities, in the 
Assembly. 

It will be remembered that my able predecessor in 
the government of Victoria, the late Viscount Canter- 
bury, who had enlarged by long personal experience 
in the Imperial Legislature and in Colonial adminis- 
tration his inherited knowledge of parliamentary law ' 
and practice, devoted much time and study to the 
elucidation of the causes of the repeated confli(*ts be- 
tween the Council and the Assembly in this Colony. 
It was his decided opinion that the difficulty under- 
lying these political struggles was simply as follows : 

^ His father was for nearly twenty years Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 
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According to the terms and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion Act, artd the intention of its framers, the position 
and mutual relations of the Council and Assembly 
respectively should be for all practical purposes, and 
so far as the circumstances of the case permit, analo- 
gous to those of the House of Ijords and of the House 
of Commons. While the Assembly has (daimed no 
more, in the opinion of Lord Canterbury, than the 
powers and privileges claimed by and conceded to 
the House of Commons, the Council has declined to 
be bound by the practice of the House of Lords, and 
asserts that it is, in the favourite phrase of several of 
its members, ‘ a second House of Commons.' 

It will be further recollected that in 1867 it was 
proposed, and apparently agreed, that the differences 
between the Council and Assembly should be settled 
by reference to the precedents of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and it will be observed that much of the recent 
controversy between the two Houses in Victoria is 
connected with this point. It will be further seen 
from the final resolutions transmitted by this mail 
with my despatcli of the 22nd instant,^ that it has 
been declared as follows The Assembly are still 
Milling to be bound by the agreement arrived at ; if 
the Council be equally faithful to their engagement, 
the difficulties in the way of framing a joint Standing 
Order (which they cite in detail) need be no impedi- 
ment to carrying the agreement into effect. It can 
at any rate be accomplished by legislation, and the 

‘ Printed in the Parliamentary Papers, presented in 1878. 
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Assembly are ready and willing to prove their good 
faith in the transaction by sanctioning an^ct of Par- 
liament for the purpose.’ 

This is briefly the position of the controversy 
between the Council and Assembly at the present 
time. 

The parliamentary collisions which have fre- 
quently taken place in this and other Colonies of the 
Australasian group forcibly illustrate that passage 
(Vol. II. p. 97) in the work on ‘Colonial Policy,’ 
by Earl Grey, in which the following sentences 
occur : — ‘ If an Upper Chamber could be constituted 
in such a manner as to have substantial weight and 
authority, and to be thus capable of exercising a 
salutary check upon the representative Assembly, 
while, at the same time, effectual provision were 
made against the machine of government being 
brought to a stand by differences between these two 
bodies, the advantage of such a constitution of the 
Legislature could not well be contested. But to 
accomplish this is a problem not yet solved by aii}^ 
colonial Constitution of which I am aware.’ ^ 

Sir Erskijie May has observed (‘ Constitutional 
History,’ Vol. I. p. 315) that a new creation of peers 
at a ^^risis of grave and perilous necessity would 
be constitutionally equivalent to a dissolution of the 
House of Commons. But it will be remembered that 
in collisions between the elective fbuncil of Victoria 

^ 1 Would also refer to the extract of a speech of the late Earl Grey, 
quoted by Sir Erskine May, in his Constitutional History, Vol. I. p. 314. 
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and the Assemldy there exists absolutely no safety 
valve, such as that provided by the power of dissolu - 
tion in the ease of the Lower House, and by the 
power of appointment of new members in nominated 
Upper Houses, like those of New South Wales, 
Queensland, and New Zealand. This grave danger 
has been recognised during many years past by the 
leading public men of all parties in Victoria, several 
of whom, including Sir James McCulloch and Mr. 
Francis, have proposed, though without as yet any 
practical result, various schemes of constitutional 
reform. Nearly all thinking men of every side in 
this community (including the present Ministers), 
concur in the opinion that it is ne(‘essary to retain 
the bi-cameral system, but it is also generally agreed 
that the two Chambers should be placed respe(‘tive]y 
in a })Osition practically analogous to that of the 
House of Lords and Commons, so far as this result- 
can be effected by legislation. It is the intention of 
the present Ministry to prepare foi'thwith a scheme 
of reform in this direction, and to submit it to the 
(V)lonial Parliament on its meeting after the C!hrist- 
mas recess. I will communictate with your Lordshij) 
respecting the proposed measure so soon as it shall 
have been matured. 


It will be seen that in consequence of the stoj)page 
of supplies by the rejection of the Appropriation Bill, 
the Ministers decided that it was necessary to jeduce 
the public expenditure. 
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To the Earl of Carnarvon. 

Government House, Melbourne : January 23, 1878. 

My Lord, 

I have tlie honour to report that in conse- 
quence of the rejection of the annual Appropriation 
Bill by the Legislative Council, my responsible 
advisers laid before me, on the 8th instant, the sub- 
joined ministerial memorandum : 

‘ Your ExcelleiK‘y's advisers respectfully com- 
municate to your Excellency the decision of tlie 
Cabinet to make important reductions in the public, 
service, with a view to ecxmomise the funds at the 
dis})osal of the Government. This course has been 
adopted to provide to the latest possible moment for 
the prote(*tion of life and property, seriously jeopar- 
dised by the rejection of the annual Appropriation 
Bill by the Legislative Council.’ 

My views and action in this matter will be seen 
fi*om the memorandum of which a copy is enclosed. 

Had I taken any other course than that which 
I, in accordance with the well-known principles of 
parliamentary government, did adopt, the Governor, 
and the Crown that he represents, would have been 
brought into direct antagonism with the great 
majority of the Legislative Assembly, which supports 
the present Ministry. Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that a dissolution at the present moment, 
and on an issue of purely colonial policy, would 
materially alter the composition of an Assembly, 
whi(*h was elected in last May, only eight months 
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ago. Under such circumstances, the question is 
forced on^he Governor, How is the Queen’s Govern- 
ment to be carried on ? 

I need not say that I feel a deep sympathy with 
the officers of the civil service who have temporarily 
ceased to be employed in consequence of the stoppage 
of supplies through the rejection by the Legislative 
Council of the annual Appropriation Ihll. But it 
will be remembered that those offi(‘ers are entitled by 
law to considerable retiring allowances, and to oilier 
compensation in money ; and that these allowances, 
or conipensalion, lieing fixed by permanent Acts of 
Parliament, can l}e paid fortliwith ; whereas the 
monthly salaries, being included in the rej(*cted A])- 
jirojiriation Bill, (*annot be so ])aid.^ 

' The Parliarncntdry Papers show that the reduction in the civil 
service of Victoria iiiad(‘ in 1B7H amounted to only about 4 j)er cent, 
of the entire number ; that is, far less than the reductions made on 
several occasions in various departments of the civil service of Eiif^land. 
We annex a ministerial memorandum on this point : — 

‘ With reference to comments on the recent reductions in the civil 
ser\ice of Victoria, and to former ministerial minutes on that subject, 
his Excellency the Governor is rcsj>t‘ctfully informed that the oflicial 
returns show : 

‘ 1. That the total number of the members of the refjular civil service 
of Victoria, classified or scheduled under the Civil Service Act, amounted 
on January 1, 1878, to 1,(520 persons. 

‘ 2. That of this number only sixty, or about one tweijty-seventh ot 
the whole, were permanently reduced during the year 1878 by the 
ministerial lieads of departments in accordance with the provisions of 
tlie Civil Service Act, and on the ground that their services, for various 
reasons, were no longer required. Many of these were superannuated 
in the usual manner, as contemplated by law, being o\er sixty years 
of age. 

‘ 8. That the total amount of compensation already paid for loss of 
office pursuant to the Civil Service Act is above forty-four thoutand 
pounds. 
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The salaries of the Governor, of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, of the Ministers, and of a*few other 
functionaries, are provided for in the Civil List and 
by permanent Acts ; but the county court judges and 
police magistrates hold only ‘ during pleasure ’ ; and 
their salaries are annually voted on the estimates 
and included in the Appropriation Bill. I am assured 
that a sufficient number of tliese judicial officers will 
be retained to keep the machinery of justice in tlie 
district courts and (‘ourts of petty sessions at work, 
and to prevent any serious inconvenience to the 
public. Moreover, tlie unpaid justices of the peace 
in every district have undertaken to perform the 
duties of coroners and polic^e magistrates during tlie 
parliamentary deadlock. 

‘ 4. That the total amount of superannuation allowances to be paid 
annually is 8,422Z.’ 

Ministers further stated that the public departments would work 
better without certain superannuated and superfluous officials and 
‘ redundant clerks ’ ; and that the reduction would effect ultimately a 
saving estimated at 80,000Z. a year. It will be seen that the Governor 
differed from the Ministers as to the time and manner in w’hich this 
reduction should be carried out. He never ‘ signed the orders of re- 
moval,’ as was falsely alleged in England, though the copy of the 
V'iciormn Gazette published in the Parliamentary Papers proved 
that those orders were signed, in the usual and regular course, by the 
Ministers at the head of the several public departments, and that the 
Governor was neither legally nor constitutionally responsible for them. 
It was further argued that if a serious attempt were made by Imperial 
authority to force the Victorian taxpayers to pay 30,000Z. a year more 
than their own representatives in Parliament thought necessary, this 
would virtually amount to ‘ taxation w ithout representation ’ ; and the 
result in Australia could not fail ultimately to be the same as in 
America, w’here the immediate cause of the Revolution was the attempt 
of the Imperial Government to force the American taxpayers to pay 
only 15,000/. a year (the estimated amount of the Tea Duty) more 
than their owm Parliaments thought necessary. 
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Without the large reductions in tlie public ex- 
penditure* which have thus been made, the funds 
derived from the last Supply Act would have been 
exhausted early in March. It is calculated that they 
will now last until May. It is, of course, the main 
object of the Government to provide to the last 
possible moment for those establisliments, such as 
the police and gaols, which are indispensable for the 
preservation of law and order. 

My Ministers have not proposed, nor would I 
permit if proposed, any of those irregular financial 
contrwances which were adopted during a former 
parliamentary deadlock in Victoria, and which were 
condemned by tlie then Se(*retary of State for the 
Colonies.^ 

It will be observed that in tlie enclosed memoran- 
dum I have warned Ministers that the Eoyal in- 
structions would preclude me from sanctioning any 
measures (if proposed) calculated to interfere in- 
juriously with the currency or the banking in- 
stitutions; or any measures ‘whereby the rights 
and property of British sulyects not resident in 
the Colony, or the trade and shipping of the 
United Kingdom or its dependencies, may be pre- 
judiced.’ 

In conclusion, I would re])eat that in the very 
difficult and isolated position in which I am placed, 
it has been my desire to avoid ‘ even the appearance 

* See especially Lord Cardwell to Governor of Victoria, No. 11, 
of January 26, 1866, and No. 25, of February 26, 1866. 
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of taking part with one side or the other in contro- 
versies which ought to be locally decided.’** 

[Enclosure in the Above.] 

Memorandum for Ministers. 

The Governor deems it necessary in the present 
state of public affairs, to communicate formally to 
Ministers his views on some important points of 
pressing interest. 

On tlie 8th instant Ministers communicated in a 
formal memorandum to the Governor ^ the decision 
of the Cabinet to make important reductions in the 
public service, with the view to economise the funds 
at the disposal of the Government.’ It was added 
that ‘ this course has been adopted to provide to 
the latest possible moment for the protection of life 
and property, seriously jeopardised by the rejection 
of tlie annual Apj)ropriation Bill l)y the Legislative 
Council.’ 

Fully admitting the ne(‘(\ssity of retrenchment, 
owing to the ‘ stoppage of supj)lies,’ the Governor 
stated to the Premier at length, and afterwards re- 
])eated in the Executive Council, his grave objections 
to the particular mode in which it was proposed to 
carry out the reductions in the civil service, and 
still more in the judicial department; and strongly 
recommended that the adoption of this measure 
should be deferred until the receipt of a reply from 
the Secretary of State to the despatch forwarding 
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Mr. Berry’s memorandum of December 31st ultimo ; 
or at leas^ until the meeting of the Assembly after 
the recess on February 5, when another effort might 
be made by conference, or otherwise, to secure tlie 
harmonious working of the two Houses of Par- 
liament. 

The Governor was, however, assured that the 
policy proposed had been definitely adopted by the 
Ministry, and that, in the opinion of the law offi- 
cers of the Grown, the measure proposed was not 
in any way contrary to law. The Governor had 
grave* misgivings, in particular, concerning the even 
temporary dispensing with the services of county 
court judges, coroners, and police magistrates, but 
he was assured that sufficient provision would be 
made to prevent any serious disturbances in tlie ad- 
ministration of justice, in the protection of life and 
property, and in the ordinary working of the public- 
departments. It would, in the Governor’s opinion, 
have been better, for many reasons, to liave sus- 
pended the salaries of the officers of tlie several 
departments, instead of dispensing even temporarily 
with the services of such judicial and departmental 
officers as were willing and ready to serve without 
pay during the parliamentary deadlock. Still as 
these are questions of local concern, and as the 
entire responsibility rests with Ministers, the 
Governor did not feel himself justified in causing a 
Ministerial crisis by interfering authoritatively with 
the policy of his constitutional advisers. 
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The result has to a great degree justified the 
Governor’s misgivings. There seems to be a dis- 
position, even among many of the friends and sup- 
porters of Ministers, to question alike the legality 
and the expediency of the course pursued with 
regard to the removal, at least, of the county court 
judges, the coroners, and the police magistrates. 

The Governor requests that Ministers will take 
into their serious and immediate consideration, whe- 
ther it would not be right and prudent to reinstate 
such of these judicial oliicers as may be willing to 
dispense with their salaries until the passing ‘of an 
Appropriation Act. 

That last mentioned is the most important point, 
for it is necessary that the action of the Governor in 
Council should be freed from all reasonable doubt of 
its legality. But Ministers would do well to consider 
also whether it would not be expedient to delay any 
further large reductions until after the meeting of the 
Assembly on February 5. 

The Governor would strongly recommend Ministers 
(as he has already recommended the Premier) to take 
measures for publicly contradicting the false rumours 
that have been circulated, to the effect that the 
Government contemplate some interference with the 
currency and the banking institutions. It is well 
known how sensitive public credit is, and that great 
damage would be done to the interests of this Colony 
both in Australia and in Europe by even the uucon- 
tradicted report of any such interference. Moreover, 
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(as was communicated to tlie Premier some time 
back), tlie €iovernor is precluded by the Queen’s in- 
structions from sanctioning any measure of that 
nature. For such interference would be a matter of 
Imperial concern, seeing that the Governor is pro- 
hibited from giving his assent to measures ‘ whereby 
any paper or other currency may be made a legal 
tender, except the coin of the realm, or other gold or 
silver coin,’ and also to any measures ‘ whereby the 
rights and property of British subjects not resident 
in the Colony, or the trade and shipping of the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies, may be prejudiced.’ 

Ministers will understand that the Governor, 
while making these remarks for their information 
and guidance, continues desirous to co-operate with 
them on all occasions for the public good, and to 
follow generally their advice in all matters of purely 
local concern, not repugnant to law, and in which 
neither the prerogatives of the Crown nor other Im- 
perial interests are involved. 

Government Offices, Melbourne : 

January 22, 1878. 

To the Earl of Carnarvon. 

Government House, Melbourne : February 4, 1878. 

My Lord, 

In previous despatches I have commented upon 
the reductions made in the civil service of this Colony 
by my responsible advisers, in consecpience of the 
rejection by the I^egislative Council of the Appropri- 
ation Bill for the year. 

VOL. II. H 
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During the last parliamentary deadlock of 
1867-8, my predecessor, Lord Canterbui^% wrote as 
follows : — ‘ It is clearly the duty of a constitutional 
Government to look to parliamentary supplies, 
whether annual or fixed, and to parliamentary 
supplies alone, for meeting the liabilities of the 
Government ; and it would be difficult to prove by 
abstract reasoning that the legitimate consequence, 
in a constitutional point of view, of the refusal of 
parliamentary supplies is not the discontinuance of 
every service to the maintenan(‘e of which those 
supidies would, if available by the Government, have 
been applied. SiK^h a conclusion would, under ex- 
isting cinnimstances, involve the disbandment of 
the police, the cessation of disci})line and inspection 
in the ])risons and lunatic asylums, the discontinu- 
ance* of the postal and railway services, and the com- 
plete disorganisation of every branch of the public 
service, ex(*epting those i’or which provision is made 
by special Appropriation Acts.’ ^ 

’ In their luciiiorandum of June 7, 1H(58 (])ubliBhcd in the Par- 
liamentary Papers), it in stated: ‘Ministers insist (as it has been 
often })ointed out) tliat their action was the result of tlie action of the 
Lcf'islative Council, which, by rejecting the annual Apj)ro])riation Uill, 
stopped the supplies, and thus (as the Supreme Court of Victoria 
decided in the case of Furnival v. Queen) practically discharged 
from the service all the public oliicers w hose salaries were provided for 
in that Bill. 

‘ Acting on a similar principle, when supplies were refused in British 
Guiana in 1848, by the action of one branch of the Legislature, Earl 
Grey, the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, directed the Governor 
to disband the police and shut u]) the courts of law, if supplies were 
not granted. — (See Earl Grey’s Colonial Policy, Vol. I. p. 150.) 

‘ If the Ministry of Victoria had acted on the principle laid down by 
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It will be seen from my previous Despatches and 
Minutes tBat, while fully admitting the necessity of 
great retrenchments in the public expenditure in 
consequence of the rejection of the Appropriation 
Bill, I had grave misgivings as to the legality and 
equity of some of the steps taken by the Ministry 
towards effecting that retrenchment, and that in par- 
ticular they cancelled, at my instance, the notific*a- 
tions issued respecting certain inferior courts of law. 

I am assured by the law olRcers of the Crown 
that full provision has been made for the adminis- 
tration of justice in all these minor tribunals. The 
most important of these courts are those of the 
county court judges, who hold office ‘during plea- 
sure,’ and whose salaries, being provided for on the 
annual estimates, have ceased with the ‘stoppage of 
supplies.’ It has l)een arranged, however, that three 
out of the six judges shall continue to be employed, 
and shall hold sessions as usual in Melbourne and 
on circuit. It seems to be generally agreed tliat 
there is not work enough to occu])y six of tlu‘se 
judges now that almost every village in this Colony 
with above 2,000 inhabitants is connected with the 
capital by railway, and that all the assize towns have 
become easily accessible in the course of a few hours. 
Any of the officers of the judicial department or of 
the general civil service, who may cease to be per- 
manently employed, are entitled by law to retiring 

Lord Grey on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, they might have 
shut up the courts altogether, in place of keeping up (as they really 
did), without substantial interruption, the administration of justice.’ 
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pensions and other compensation allowance, which 
(as I have explained elsewhere) are provided by Acts 
of Parliament, and can therefore be paid forthwith, 
even though there should be no money legally avail- 
able to pay the monthly salaries. Moreover, any per- 
son who may feel himself aggrieved by any action of 
the Government can seek redress under the ^ Crown 
Eemedies and Liabilities Statute, 18G5 ’ (28 Viet., 
No. 241), from the Supreme Court, the decisions of 
wliidi tribunal would, of course, be carried out by 
the Executive authorities. 

Tliere can be no doubt that the Civil Service of 
Victoria has grown to extravagant proportions. 
During many years past each successive Ministry 
has added to it a number of the ])ersonal or political 
friends of its members. It will l)e seen from many 
of my despatches how earnestly and repeatedly I 
have recommended reform on the English model, 
and the substitution of competitive examinations for 
ministerial patronage. 

Mr. Herman Merivale * has written as follows 
respecting the peculiarly embarrassing and isolated 
position, in times of popular excitemeni, of the re- 
presentative of the Queen in a Colony possessing 
parliamentary government : 

‘ The functions of a Colonial Governor under 
responsible government are occasionally arduous 
and difficult in the extreme. Even in the domestic 
politics of the Colony his influence as a mediator 

' Colonisation and Colonies, p. 6GG. 
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between extreme parties, and controller of extreme 
resolutions? as an independent and dispassionate 
adviser, is far from im^onsiderable, however cauti- 
ously it may be exercised. But the really onerous 
part of his duty consists in watchinj^ that portion of 
colonial politics which touches on the connexion 
with the mother-country. Here he has to reconcile, 
as well as he can, his double function as Governor 
responsible to the Crown, and as a constitutional 
head of an Executive controlled by his advisers. He 
has to watch and control, as l)est he may, those 
attempted infringements of the recognised principles 
of the connexion which carelessness or ignorance, 
or deliberate intention, or mere love of popularit j% 
may from time to time originate. And this duty of 
peculiar nicety he must perform alone. He can have 
no assistance. His resjjonsible Ministers may (and 
probably will) entertain views quite different from 
his own, and the temptation to surround himself with 
a camarilla of special advisers distinct from these* 
Ministers is one which a Governor must carefully 
resist.’ 

My long experience of eighteen years in the 
government of Colonies possessing parliamentary in- 
stitutions has given me a great advantage in dealing 
with all ordinary questions of administration, even 
when involving Imperial interests ; but any man in 
my present position must be sensible of his embar- 
rassing isolation with regard to legal questions. In 
some quarters the Governor, though a layman, has 
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been held (as I submit very unreasonably) to be 
bound to reject the opinion of the responsible law 
officers of the Crown, even on intricate questions of 
law, if there should be any ground to suppose that 
their opinion is erroneous. And yet the Governor 
can constitutionally take no other professional advice 
than that of these responsible law officers. It will 
be remembered, moreover, that, as I have remarked 
above, it is always open to any person who feels 
aggrieved by any action of the Government, to 
bring a test action before the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, who are wholly independent of the executive 
authorities ; and from the decision of the Supreme 
Court there lies an appeal to the Privy Council in 
England. 

In conclusion, I would adopt the language, as 
equally applicable to my own case, of my predeces- 
sor, Ijord Canterbury. During the former parlia- 
mentary deadlock of 1807-8 he wrote as follows : 

‘ In almost every instance in which I have been 
called upon to exercise my own judgment in con- 
nexion with the political contest now in progress here, 
the choice presented to me has been not only of 
difficulties, but of positive evils ; and my vindication 
therefore must rest not on the abstract merits of the 
course adopted by me, but on the preponderance of 
the evils attendant on any other course.’ 

P.S. — February 18. Since the above despatch 
was written a motion has been brought before the 
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Supreme Court to test the legality of the recent 
action of the Ministry respecting the county court 
j udges. It will be seen that the Supreme Court sees 
no reason to interfere. Annexed is a report of the 
judgment delivered in this case on the IGth instant, 
by Sir Eedmond Barry. ^ 


In the spring of 1878 Lord Carnarvon resigned 
office in consequence of his difTerence with his col- 
leagues respecting the Eastern question. lie was 
succeeded by Sir Mi(*hael Tlicks-Beach, who wns 
wholly without experience in colonial affairs, and 
appears to have adopted principles respecting them 
certainly not in harmony with those laid dowm by 
the Duke of Newcastle,^ Earl Grey,^ and others of 
his predecessors. 

The subjoined despatch reports further on the 
political position, and defines the ])ro])ei‘ attitude of a 
constitutional Governor : 


7 c the Rujht lion. Sir Michael Uicl's-]]eavh^ Jiart.^ M.]\ 

Government House, Melbourne : April 11, 1878. 

Sir, . . . 

‘ It has ever been, and will continue to be, the 
desire of the Governor to treat the Legislative 
Council with the high consideration due to either 

* See the Parliamentary Papers, It should be mentioned that a 
full statement of the cases of the Assembly and Council respectively 
will be found in their Addresses to the Queen, printed at pp. 11-18 
of Further Correspondence respecting the late Differences between the 
two Houses of the Legislature of Victoria^ 1878. 

" See pp. 141-8. ’ See pp. 98-9, and 124-6. 
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House of Parliament. But it should be clearly 
understood that it is the duty of a ccfnstitutional 
Governor, in accordance with the instructions of 
the Imperial authorities, to follow the advice of his 
responsible Ministers and the well-known principles 
of parliamentary government, rather than any overt 
or implied dictation on the part of a single branch of 
the Legislature/ 

I submit that the above is the only correct defi- 
nition of the proper neutrality of a constitutional 
Governor. It is substantially identical with the defi- 
nition given by Lord Cardwell in his despatcli to a 
former Governor of Victoria, and with the definitions 
given on previous occasions by the late Duke of 
Newcastle and by other English Statesmen. On the 
other hand, the notion of the proper neutrality of a 
Governor held by a section of the members of the 
Legislative Council is that he evinces partiality when- 
ever he declines to obey their behests to overrule 
his responsible Ministers. 

Moreover, it is certain that the definition given 
by me is the only practicable definition. The Par 
Laments and people of the Australian Colonies are 
willing to concede to the Governors, as the repre- 
sentatives of the Crown, an independent judgment 
and control in all matters of Imperial interest, pro- 
vided that the Colonial Ministries are generally, and 
except in extreme cases, left free to deal in their own 
way, and on their own responsibility, with all matters 
of merely colonial concern. Throughout the recent 
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crisis, I had before me the choice of following the 
advice of fay Ministers, or of breaking witli them 
and with the overwhelming majority in the Colonial 
House of Commons and also in the country at large, 
which firmly supports the existing administration. 
If I had been so far forgetful of tlie duty of a con- 
stitutional Governor as to allow myself to be cajoled 
or threatened into the adoption of the latter alter- 
native, it is certain that (in the words quoted by the 
Ministers from one of Lord Canterbury’s published 
despatches) ‘ the Governor would not liave there- 
by enabled the Legislative Council to maintain its 
position, while he would have involved tlie Im- 
perial Government in the conflict, and probably im- 
perilled the relations of tlie Colony with the mother- 
country.’ 

On the other hand, it is now generally agreed 
that the policy which I have inflexibly pursued has 
the merit not only of being strictly and constitution- 
ally right, but also of having obtained complete 
success. By no other policy could the parlia- 
mentai:y crisis have been brought to a close without 
a social and political convulsion, amounting (in the 
phrase of Lord Canterbury) to ‘ a revolutionary con- 
dition of affairs.’ By no other policy could the happy 
relations between the Colony and the mother-country 
have been, instead of impaired, powerfully strength- 
ened. On this point, the address presented to me 
by the Legislative Assembly, the Commons of Victoria, 
bears emphatic testimony : 
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‘ May it please your Excellency, 

‘ Before closing an arduous and %nemorable 
session, we desire to approach your Excellency with 
the expression of our thanks for the constant vigi- 
lance, the wise forbearance, and the unwavering 
patience, which have so largely contributed to carry 
the country safely through a trying crisis. 

‘ Under the pressure of serious difficulties your 
Excellency has maintained in their integrity the 
principles of English freedom embodied in our Con- 
stitution ; principles which secure at the same time 
the lil)erty of the people and the authority of the 
Crown. 

‘With less constitutional foresight on the part 
of the Queen s representative, a conflict between the 
constituencies and the Crown might have become 
inevitable. The unbroken order happily preserved 
throughout the country during a period of intense 
excitement is attributable, we are persuaded, ])eyond 
any otlier cause to the conviction in the minds of 
the people that the high fuiu’tions with which your 
Excellency is invested would be exercised in a spirit 
of equity and impartiality. 

‘ In your relations to Parliament, to your advisers, 
and to the Crown, your Excellency has, in our judg- 
ment, exhibited a constant desire to preserve to each 
its legitimate authority; and, in after times, we doubt 
not, the example which you have set in a grave 
public emergency will be cited as a model for con- 
stitutional Governors.’ 
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I would also request attention to the concluding 
paragraphs®of the address from the Assembly to the 
Queen : 

‘ We cannot conclude without alluding to a 
paragraph in the address of the Legislative Council 
to your Mcajesty reflecting upon some of the public 
measures of your Majesty’s Colonial Government as 
if they were personal acts of His Excellency the 
Governor. We need scarcely assure your Majesty 
that your Majesty’s representative in this Colony lias 
strictly followed the example of his Sovereign in 
performing no 2)ublic act except with tlie advice of 
sworn councillors, upon whom alone the responsi- 
bility of such acts devolves. It is only by ignoring 
fundamental maxims of the British Constitution that, 
any personal or individual responsibility can b(‘ 
])laced on the Crown or its representative for sueh 
jiroceedings. 

^ It is suggested that whatever may be considered 
as ojien to party objection in the recent measur(‘s oi‘ 
your Majesty’s Colonial Government might havc^ 
been avoided if the Governor had only refused to 
give them his assent. But it will be well known to 
your Majesty that rf the advice of Ministers possess- 
ing an immense majority in the poiiular branch of 
the Legislature were refused by the Crown, and 
recourse had to advisers representing a minority, the 
result would not be peace, but more per2:)l(^xing -and 
disastrous trouble. 

‘We trust that the impartiality and neutrality of 
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the Crown, which endears it to the people, will never 
be relinquished in any part of youf Majesty’s 
dominions ; and we do not hesitate to say that if 
any representative of your Majesty were so unwise 
as to employ the influence and authority of the 
Crown to help a minority in impeding the wishes 
of the great body of the people, the certain result 
would be to diminish the just authority of his office 
and the legitimate influence of the Crown.’ 


The following is the r(‘ply of the Governor to the 
address of the Assembly of Victoria, which (as was 
alloweel on all sides) conveyed faithfully the opinions, 
not only of the Colonial House of Commons, but 
also of the overwhelming majority of the entire 
community : 

‘ Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen, 

‘ I thank you in the name of the Queen for this 
assurance of your continued loyalty and devotion to 
our gracious and beloved Sovereign. 

‘ On my own behalf I thank you for the ex])res- 
sion of your respect, and for tlie testimony which 
your address contains to my constant endeavours to 
pursue a strictly constitutional course throughout 
the great political difficulties fi-oiii which we have 
now happily emerged. 

‘ It is always most satisfactoiy, on public 
grounds, that the representative of the Crown should 
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enjoy the confidence of the representatives of the 
people; anc>this is an address from the representatives 
of a great Colony of which any representative of 
tlie Crown might well be proud. 

‘The events of the session now broiiglit to its 
close will fill an important (*hapter in the history of 
Victoria. It is my earnest hoj)e that any excited 
feelings caused by the recent conllict- will rapidly 
disa])pear, and that the several bran(*hes of the 
Legislature, by the aid of mutual forbearance and 
wise moderation, will comliine in liannony and good- 
will to* promote the true interests of all (lasses of the 
(annmunity. 

‘In conclusion, Mr. Speaker and Genthunen, 
I request you once more to accept my lu^arty thauks 
for your address, and to receive the assurance of my 
sincere desire to co-operate (-ordially at all tinu‘s 
with 1)oth Houses of Parliament.' 


The Governor further wrote t(j the Si*cretaiT of 
State : 

I will ask permission to take this opportunity of 
explaining, once for all, the origin of the attacks 
recently made upon me, as formerly, under similar 
circumstances, upon all my predecessors in the 
Government of Victoria, by a small section of this 
community and by some of its organs in the press. 

On referring to my previous despatches, it will 
be remembered that in last Xovember the Legisla- 
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tive Council took the very unusual, if not entirely 
unprecedented, step of presenting an address to the 
Governor, virtually calling upon him to follow a 
particular course, irrespective of the advice of his 
responsible Ministers, upon a matter not yet officially 
before that House, viz. the continuance or cessation 
of the system which had prevailed during the seven 
previous years, ‘ of reimbursing to the members of 
the Legislature their expenses in relation to their 
attendance upon Parliament.’ The real object of tliis 
address was to prevent me from signing, in connexion 
with this measure, the message required by the Con 
stilution Act to enable the Legislature even to discuss 
any vote whatsoever of public money. 

It will be recolle(*ted that I took the precaution of 
procuring the instructions on this point of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, who afterwards en- 
tirely approved and confirmed my action. 

I received, however, warning at the time from 
several quarters that if I should determine to follow 
the instructions of the Secretary of State and the 
advice of my responsible Ministers, in preference to 
the attempted dictation of a section of the Legislative 
Council, and of the small but active clique out of 
doors which inspires rather than adopts the opinions 
of that section, I should be pursued with persistent 
attacks, both in the Colony and in England, similar 
to those with which all my predecessors in the Govern- 
ment of Victoria have been pursued whenever, in the 
execution of their constitutional duties, and in the 
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maintenance of their constitutional neutrality, they 
have faileci to obey implicitly the beliests of that 
faction. The result has shown that these warnings 
were amply justified. My experience in tliis respect 
has been that of all my predecessors, of Mr. La Trobe, 
of Sir Charles Hotham, of Sir Henry Barkly, of Sir 
Charles Darling, and of Lord Canterbury. 

The clique or faction referred to is almost (‘iitirely 
without 2 )olitical power and iiifluence in Victoria. 
Consecpiently (as has been said of a similar condition 
of ari!iirs in Canada) ‘ a beaten minority in tlie 
Colonial Parliament, instead of loyally ac'cepting its 
])osition, is never without a ho])e of wresting the 
victory from its opponents by an appeal to opinion 
in the moth(*r-coiintry, always ill-informed, and 
therefore credulous, in matters of Colonial jxditics.’ 
As Loi’d Elgin wrote to the Secretary of State 
(January 14, 1850): — ‘Pactions in the Colonies are 
clamorous and violent, with the hope of j)roducing 
effect on the Im})erial Parliament and (iovei*nm(*nt, 
just in proportion to their i)owerlessness at lionu*.'^ 

In fact, my case during the last three months lias 
closely resembled that of Lord Normanby in New 
Zealand a short time ago; of Lord Elgin in Canada, 
from 1848 to 1851 ; and of Lord Dufferin in Canada 
in 1873 ; all of whom were assailed by beaten mino- 

’ See Walrond’s Life of Lord Ehjuiy cliaj). 5. TLih Ih an admi- 
able book, full of wise precepts and useful precedents, and should be 
studied carefully by all Colonial Governors. 
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rities because they steadily supported Ministries pos- 
sessing the confidence of the majority of the Colonial 
Parliaments. Lord Dufferin used words in 1873 
which might be adopted as descriptive of my own 
recent ])Osition : ^ ‘ My anxieties have been very 
great and my j^osition most embarrassing. If I have 
erred in the conduct of these affairs, I feel I can count 
upon your Lordship’s indulgence to put a favourable 
construction on my intentions. . . . My political 
instincts would revolt against any undue exercise 
of the Crown’s prerogative. Yet it is of this I find 
myself accused. I trust, however, that reflection 
will dissipate such impressions, and that the peojffe 
of Canada will ultimately feel that it is for their 
permanent interest that a Governor-General should 
undinchingly maintain the principle of ministerial 
resi)Ousibility ; and that it is better he should be 
too tardy in relinquishing this palladium of Colonial 
liberty than too rash in resorting to acts of personal 
interference.’ The Secretary of State entirely ap- 
proved these views, and endorsed Lord Dufferin’s 
satisfaction with a result ‘ reached by a strict appli- 
cation of constitutional principles, and by the regular 
working of the machinery of a free Parliament.’ “ 

It will be recollected that it has been suggested 
(though only, I think, in one quarter) that when the 
Legislative Council rejected the Appropriation Bill, I 

' Lord Dufferin to the Earl of Kimberley, August 18, 1878. See 
Papers on Canada presented to the Imperial Parliament in March 1874. 

The Earl of Kimberley to the Governor-General of Canada, 
November 29, 1878. 
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ought to liave dismissed the Ministry, though possess- 
ing the confidence of a great majority of the represen- 
tatives of the people, and that I ought to liave dissolved 
the Assembly, though only very recently elected, and, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, in harmony with the 
constituencies. Again to quote Lord DufTerin,^ the 
dismissal of my Ministry under such circmmstances 
‘would always have been regarded by its adherents 
as having been brought about by violent means, and 
through the uncalled-for intervention of an Imperial 
officer.’ And it is certain that any attempt on the 
part of the Governor to exercise personal authority 
in matters of purely local concern would be resisted 
by all parties in Victoria, except by the small clique 
which stiU clings to the traditions of that primitivei 
and obsolete form of Colonial Government which was 
administered without responsibility to the Legislature, 
and wdiich was superseded, nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, by parliamentary institutions on the 
English model. Indeed it is of vital importance to 
the permanent maintenance of the happy relations 
now existing between the Australasian Colonies and 
the parent State, that when changes of Ministry take 
place, they should be brought about in the ordinary 
constitutional manner; that is, not by any personal 
act of the Governor, but by the displacement of the 
administration by a hostile majority in the Assembly. 
It would now be an act of perilous infatuation in 
an Australian Governor to cause the removal of a 

* Lord Dufferin to Secretary of State, November 7, 1878. 
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Ministry by his own individual act, and on account 
of proceedings of purely colonial concerik 

In conclusion, I would only repeat that as any 
criticism to which I have been subjected in this com- 
munity took its origin from my inflexible determina- 
tion to pursue steadily the course marked out for me 
by the instructions of the Secretary of State, and by 
the well-known principles of parliamentary govern- 
ment, I cherish a confident hope that I shall continue 
to receive the gratifying encouragement which you 
conveyed to me when you wrote, on the 15th of 
February ultimo, as follows : • 

‘ I will now convey to you my approval of your 
efforts to maintain an impartial attitude, and to avoid 
interference with the responsibility of your advisers.’ 


The following despatch announced the termina- 
tion of the ])arliamentary deadlock, which had lasted 
for nearly four months. 

To the Riijht ITon. Sir Mic/otel Hicks-JJeach, Bart.^ M.P. 

Government House, Melbourne: April 12, 1S78. 

Sir, . . . 

Oil the 2‘Jtli ultimo I forwarded to you a tele- 
gram announcing the hapjiy termination, through 
a fair compromise honourable to both sides, of the 
jirotrac.ted crisis and ‘ deadlock ’ between the two 
Houses of rarliament, which had caused so much 
excitement and agitation, and so much suffering and 
loss ill this coiimiuiiity, and which was straining the 
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constitution of this Colony to a degree which it 
could not Imve endured for long. 

Ever since December constant efforts have been 
made to induce the conflicting Houses to agree to 
an honourable compromise of their differences. 
Personally, I omitted no proper opi)ortuuily of re- 
commending mutual forbearance and mutual con- 
cessions. It was proposed on behalf of the Ministry 
and the Assembly that the Council should agree to 
pass the separate Bill sent up to them in December, 
and that the Assembly should simultaneously, or as 
nearly *so as might be, appoint a committee to search 
for the Appropriation Bill which had been ‘ laid 
aside,’ and should then re-enact that Bill without 
the item objected to by the Upper House. The 
Ministers, a strong minority of the Councillors, the 
Assembly, and the general public, — all united in j)ress- 
ing the Council to accept this arrangiunent ; but 
there were many disappointing delays and failui’cs 
in the negotiations. Finally, however, all difficulties 
were overcome, and both the separate Bill continuing 
the reimbursement of the expenses of members and 
the annual Appropriation Act have become law. 

General satisfaction has been felt and e\'eiy- 
where expressed at this termination of the late 
dangerous and disastrous j)arliamentary ‘ deadlock,’ 
and the political and social animosities caused by it 
are already fast subsiding. The country is traiujuil 
and generally ju’osperous. Before the commence- 
nient of the political crisis there had been a partial 

j 2 
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depression in trade and depreciation in the value of 
certain kinds of property, in consequence of a long 
drought succ.eeded by very heavy floods, and from 
other temporary causes. These evils had been 
aggravated by the sense of unc^ertainty rather than 
of insecurity produced hy the fierce and protracted 
political and social agitation and antagonism of the 
last four months. But a young and strong com- 
munity like that of Victoria, full of life and energy, 
and of that general good humour which flows from 
the habitual prosperity of all classes, rapidly recovers 
from depression and discontent, liowever caused. 
Moreover, as it has been truly remarked,^ any 'seri- 
ous invasion of the riglits of property could scarctely 
proc'eed far, in communities where the intense appre- 
ciation of property and eagerness for its possession 
render all socialist theories even more impracticable 
than they are in older commonwealths.’ It was a 
])rofound observation of Lord Ifeaconsfield that the 
political and social stability of the United States of 
America depends mainly on wliat lie aptly termed 
their ' territorial democracy.’ So in Vi(*toria and 
(to some degree) in all the Australasian CVfionies, the 
public lands are in steady process of occupation by 
a class of small freeholders, cultivating their own 
farms, in short b)^ a ' territorial democracy,’ bound 
over to the cause of law and order by that strong 
surety, the ownership of land. 

It has been very satisfactory^ to me to receive 
* Merivale’e Colonisatioii and Colouiesy p. 646. 
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the assurance that throughout the late financial dead- 
lock, no public money has been expended except 
in due form of law, and in strict accordance with 
parliamentary usage. Those public works which 
had been legally provided for by Railway and Loan 
Acts, or otherwise, have been carried on without 
interruption ; while by dint of strict economy and of 
the large retrenchments in the civil service effec'ted 
by the Ministry, the administration of justice and of 
the several departments of the Government has ])ro- 
ceeded regularly and without intermission. 

In a speech delivered in last October, before the 
actual beginning of the recent crisis, but in antici- 
pation of its near approach, I recommended the 
members of both Houses of Parliament and of both 
political parties to lay to heart the subjoined pas- 
sage ^ in one of Mr. J. S. Mill’s works : 

‘One of the most indispensable r(‘quisites in 
the practical conduct of politics, esp(*cially in the 
management of free institutions, is conciliation, a 
readiness to compromise, a willingness to concede 
something to opponents, and to shape good measures 
so as to be as little offensive as possible to persons of 
opposite views, and of this salutary habit the mutual 
“give and take” (as it has been called) between 
two Houses is a perpetual school ; useful as such 
even now, and its utility would })robably be even 
more felt in a more democratic constitution of the 
I^egislature.’ Xor have I ever ceased to urge the 

* Bee Mill’s Bepreseniuiive Government j chap. 18. 
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adoption of such principles as those laid down by 
Mr. Merivale, when he wrote : ' — ‘ Moderation in 
success, self-denial in the exercise of power, habitual 
consideration for the opinions and feelings of others, 
readiness to compromise differences, love of justice 
and fair play, reluctance to push principles to ex- 
tremes, the moral courage which will dare to stand 
up against a majority, the habit of constantly and, 
as it were, instinctively postponing self to the public 
interest, and this, whether arising from moral choice 
or from the constraint imposed by public opinion ; 
these are the balancing qualities which prevent the 
misuse of political freedom.’ 

With regard to the opinions which I have formed 
concerning the proper position and mutual relations 
of the two Houses of the Victorian Parliament, it 
will be remembered that my opinions are identical 
with those placed on record on that subject by the 
late Lord Canterbury, my able and experienced pre- 
decessor in my present office. It will also be recol- 
lected that T have steadily followed, during the crisis 
of 1877-8, the precedents made and the constitu- 
tional course pursued by Lord Canterbury during 
the previous crisis of 1807-8. In acknowledging 
Lord Canterbury’s despatch of July 18, 1808, re- 
porting the termination of the crisis of 1807-8, 
the then Secretary of State for the Colonies (the 
Duke of Buckingham) wrote as follows : 

‘ I have to express my approval of your firm 

* See Merivale’s Colonisation and Colonies, p. 658. 
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adherence to your constitutional position through 
these trying discussions ; and I learn with satisfaction 
the cessation of a state of affairs which has been pro- 
ductive of so much inconvenience in the Colony.’ 

Having pursued exactly the same course and 
acted on exactly the same principles with my pre- 
decessor, I am confident that I shall receive similar 
personal support. Moreover, I submit that it is of 
supreme importaiice, on public grounds, that the 
people of the Australasian Colonies should know that 
the actions and conduct of successive Governors are 
not prompted by the personal views or idiosyncrasies 
of individuals, but that they are guided by a consis- 
tent and uniform policy, sanctioned l)y the authority 
of the Imperial Government. 


We now insert extracts from the official corr(‘- 
spondence res])ecting the reinstatement of the mem- 
bers of the Civil Sei’vice who had l)een dis})ensed with 
in consequence of the Stoppage of Supplies by the 
Coiiiuil. 

To the Eight lion. Sir Michod Ilichs-Jjearh, 
Bart, M.r. 

Government House, Melbourne : April 15, 1878. 

Sir, 

I liave tlie honour to transmit a copy of a 
memorandum wliich I felt it to be my duly, now 
that the Approjiriation Bill has become law, to 
address to Ministers respectin'^ the ]>osition of those 
officers of the judicial and civil departments in this 
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Colony whose services were dispensed with in last 
January owing to the ‘ stoppage of suppltes.’ 

[Enclosure in the Above.] 

Memorandum for Ministers. 

Now that the Appropriation A(it has l)ecome law, 
the Governor feels it to be his duty once more to 
direct the attention of Ministers to the position of 
those officers of the judicial and civil departments 
whose services were dispensed with in last January, 
on the grounds stated in the ministerial memo- 
randum laid before the Governor on the 8th <*)f that 
month, viz : — 

‘Your Excellency’s advisers resj)ectfully com- 
municate to your Excellency the decision of the 
(■abinet to make im})ortant reductions in the public 
service with the view to e(*onomise the funds at the 
disposal of the Government. This courvSe has been 
adopted to provide to the latest })ossible moment 
for the ])rotection of life and property, seriously 
j(‘opardised by the reje(*tion of the annual Apjuo- 
priation Bill by the Legislative Council.’ 

Tlie Governor is aware that this is a question of 
colonial concern in wliich it can hardly be alleged that 
any Imperial interests are involved. Conse(juently, 
he would not be justified in interfering with au- 
thority. But he earnestly hopes that Ministers will 
deal with this important subject in a spirit, not only 
of equity, but also of a wise and politic liberality. 

G. F. Bowen. 

Government Offices, Melbourne: April 11, 1878. 
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t 

Government House, Melbourne : May 8, 1878. 

Sir, 

Adverting to my despatch of April 15th ult., and 
to its enclosure, I have now the honour to report 
tliat on the 24th ult. I addressed to my Ministers 
the additional memorandum here subjoined : 

‘In continuation of his memorandum of the 11th 
instant, the Governor wishes to express his grt^at 
satisfaction at the consent of Ministers to the rein- 
statement of all the county court judges and Crown 
prosecutors, and of as many of the police magis- 
trates as are deemed necessary, and who have lu^t 
retired on superanimation or compensation for loss 
of office, as provided for liy law. 

‘The Governor is also very glad to know that a 
considerable number of the offi(*ers of the s(^vx*ral 
departments of the Civil Service have been rein- 
stated. He would, however, urge on Ministers to 
consider whether there should not be a general 
reinstatement, at least until the end of the financial 
year (June 30), seeing that the salaries have all been 
voted and included in the Appropriation Bill up 
to that date. The Governor is aware that large 
retrenchments in the Civil Service are called for 
by the general ojiinion of tlie Parliament and of 
the public ; but he requests Ministers to consider 
whether such retrenchments should not be pro- 
spective, and carried out on a systematic plan, and 
after careful examination of the state and require- 
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ments of the several departments. He would also 
urge the adoption of the English system of com- 
petitive examinations, in the place of ministerial 
patronage, for future admission to the Civil Service.’ 

In reply to the above memorandum, and to that 
on the same subject forwarded with my despatch of 
April 15th, Ministers have submitted to me a memo- 
randum, of which I enclose a copy. 

This memorandum is signed ])y Sir Bryan 
O’Loglilen,^ the Attorney-General, on behalf of tlie 
Premier (Mr. Berry) and his other colleaguj‘S, and 
states tlie principal reasons wliich, in their opinion, 
render impossible a general reinstatement of all tlie 
meml)er8 of the Civil Service of this Colony who 
were removed from office in last January. There 
are, of course, many other reasons affecting the 
jiosition, the antecedents, and the capacity of indi- 
vidual officials, which have been explained in the 
numerous discussions which I have held with tlie 
Ministers on this subjec't. The departments whicb 
are universally admitted to have become much over- 
grown, are those of the Public Lands, of the Public 
Works, and of the Government Railways. Careful 
examination into the real requirements of these 
departments has been made by the Ministers respon- 
sible for their working, and I enclose reports and 

‘ A son of Sir Michael O^Loghlen Bt., formerly Master of the 
Bolls in Irelsmd. On the death of his elder brother, Sir Bryan, though 
absent in Australia, was elected member of the House of Commons for 
the county of Clare ; but he finally decided to retain his position in 
Victoria. 
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official documents resulting? from those inquiries. In 
another despatch by this mail I have forwarded 
copies of the Eeport on the reorganisation of the 
Department of Public Instruction by the Special 
Commissioner aj)pointed for that ])urpose, Mr. C. H. 
Pearson, formerly Fellow of Oiiel College at Oxford, 
and who, in addition to his high University distinc- 
tions, is a scholar and historian of wide reputation, 
and has had large experience in the practical work 
of education. 

It will be recollected ^ that I did not airree with 
the particular manner in which the Ministe*rs, in the 
exercise of their undoubted constitutional pri\'ileges, 
and on their own responsibility to the Colonial 
Parliament, decided to carry out the retrenchments 
rendered necessary by the rejection of the Ap])ropri- 
ation Pill. It will also be remembered that, at my 
instance, the Ministers retraced their steps in cases 
where the technical legality of their action app(‘ared 
somewhat doubtful. Put I am bound in fairness to 
state that it has been pointed out here that Ministers 
have kept far within the course described by my 
predecessor, Lord Canterbury, as the only legitimate 
conse([uence of the stoppage of parliamentary sup- 
})lies ; and also far within the course wliicli the 
Governor of British Guiana was positively instrueted 
by the Imperial Government tf) j)ursue under analo- 
gous circumstances, for : — 

(a.) During the former ‘deadlock’ in Victoria, of 

' See above, page 09. 
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1867-8, Lord Canterbury, in a memorandum' ad- 
dressed to the Ministers, wrote as follow^ : 

‘ It is clearly the duty of a constitutional govern- 
ment to look to parliamentary supplies, whether 
annual or fixed, and to parliamentary supplies alone, 
for meeting the liabilities of the Government ; and it 
would be difficult to prove by abstract reasoning 
that the legitimate consequence, in a constitutional 
point of view, of the refusal of parliamentary 
supplies, is not the discontinuance of every service 
to the maintenance of which those supplies would, 
if available by the Government, have been applied. 
Such a conclusion would, under existing circum- 
stances, involve the disbandment of the police, the 
cessation of discipline and inspection in the j)risons 
and lunatic asylums, the discontinuance of the postal 
and railway services, and the com})lete disorganisa- 
tion of every branch of the public service, excepting 
those for which provision is made by special Appro- 
priation Acts.’ 

Again : — 

(b.) Attention has been called here to the fact 
that when, in 1848, one branch of the legislature of 
British Guiana, under the influence of the planter 
oligarchy, had ‘ stopped the supplies ’ in that Colony, 
the Governor was positively instructed by the then 
Secretary of State (Earl Grey), that ‘ he must strictly 
confine himself to his legal powers, and that those 
publii; services for which he was refused the means 
‘ On November 8, 1867. 
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of providing must be discontinued, even if this 
involved dfebanding the police, shutting up the 
hospitals, and an interruption of the regular ad- 
ministration of justice.* Earl Grey continued ; ‘ For 
my own part, I greatly regretted the certain increase 
of the diffi(*ulties of the colonists, and the great 
danger to their lives and pro})erty wliicli might arise 
from their refusing to the Government the means of 
meeting the charges of the civil estal^lishment, in- 
cluding the ])ohce ; but I did not think that those 
who were determined to proceed to these extremities 
ought to be relieved from the conse(|uences of their 
own conduct. . . . On the contrary, I Ihouglit it 
absolutely necessary that they should be made to feel 
that we (i.e. the Inn)erial authorities) would not 
llinch from the course that we had deliberately 
adopted, and that they must be preimred to meet the 
consequences of their own measures, of whi(*h the 
responsibility would rest solely on themselves.’ 

From the above-mentioned facts and ])recedents, 
it is argued on behalf of the Victorian Ministers that 
even if, after the rejection of the Appropriation bill 
(instead of making large reductions in superllnous 
offices while they continued without intermission the 
operation of every department of the j)ublic service), 
they had disbanded the police, opened the gaols, 
stopped the Government railways, shut up the courts 
of law, and so had interrupted the administration 
of justice, they would have done only what I^rd 
Canterbury had declared to be the legitimate con- 
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sequence of the stoppage of parliamentary supplies ; 
and also what the Imperial authorities had themselves 
expressly instructed a Colonial Governor to do under 
circumstances of an analogous nature. 

So much with regard to the removal of the 
oflu'ials to whom reference has l)een made. With 
respect to my proposal that there should be a general 
reinstatement, after the final passing of the Appro- 
priation Act, it will be seen that the Ministers have 
c-onsented to the reinstatement of all the county 
court judges; for I insisted particularly on this 
point, on the ground that peculiar consideration 
should be sliown to judicial officers of every class; 
allhough in Vic^toria the county court judges (im- 
])roperly, as I think) hold their commissions only 
‘ during pleasure,’ and have their salaries annually 
voted on the estimates, and included in the Appro- 
priation Bill. The Ministers have further consented 
to the reinstatement of all the Crown ])rosecutors, of 
several of the Coroners, and of as many of the j)olice 
magistrates (who will act also as Coroners) as are 
deemed necessary. The consent to some of these 
reinstatements was reluctant, because Ministers agree 
with the general opinion that the administration 
of justice in this Colony is extravagantly costly; 
for, as has been already shown elsewhere, Victoria, 
though having only one twenty-fifth of the popula- 
tion of England, spends more than one-sixth of what 
England spends on its judicial department. 

It will be, moreover, perceived from the enclosed 
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ministerial memorandum, that the question of a 
general rei^istatement has been recently brought 
before the Colonial Parhament, and that tlie great 
majority supports the decision of the Ministry, viz. 
that only such officers as are required for the proper 
working of the Civil Service shall be restored, while 
the remainder shall receive the liberal pensions, 
superannuations, and other compensations for loss of 
office, provided by law. 

Again, it will be observed that, in consequence of 
the action taken by a few persons in this community 
in urgtng the unconstitutional inteiference of tlie 
representative of the Crown with the free play of 
parliamentary government, ‘Ministers are impressed 
with the imperious necessity which exists for main- 
taining in their integrity the principles which umh*r- 
lie self-government, and therefore respectfully insist 
that the mode of dealing with the Civil Service of 
Victoria is purely a matter of Victorian concern ; 
and, conseciuently, that Ministers have the exclu- 
sive right of dealing with it on their own I’csponsi- 
Inlity.’ 

It cannot, of course, be denied that there is ample 
authority for this assertion of ministerial privileges 
and responsibility. It is in harmony with tlie 
general spirit of the instructions of Iler Majesty’s 
Government to the Governors of Colonies possessing 
parliamentary government on the English model. 

It can hardly, 1 submit, be reasonably contended 
ill any (quarter that a matter of such ‘ purely local 
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politics ’ as the increase or reduction of the Civil 
Service of Victoria is a question that T^ould justify 
the Governor in interposing the authority of the 
Crown against his Constitutional Ministers and the 
Colonial Parliament, considering that, in the words 
of the Duke of Newcastle, ‘ his doing so can only be 
justified by express instructions from home, or by 
such extreme or exceptional (fircumstances as would 
w^arrant a military or naval officer in taking some 
critical step against or beyond his orders.’ 

It will be recolle(*ted that the present Ministry 
commands a majority of at least two-thirds (or of 
about sixty out of the eighty-six members) of the 
Victorian House of Commons, and that it is gene- 
rally agreed that the results of a dissolution at this 
time, and on a (question of purely local policy like 
that under consideration, would certainly strengthen 
the party now in power ; render it impossible for the 
Governor to procure other Ministers; and dejjrive 
him of the moderating inlluence which he can exer- 
cise under existing circumstances. Assuredly, in 
the words of Lord Cardwell, ‘ it would not be 
desirable for the Governor to interfere in any such 
a manner as to withdraw these matters from their 
ordinary sphere, and so give to the dispute a charac- 
ter which did not naturally belong to it, of a conflict 
between the Assembly of Victoria and the repre- 
sentative of the Crown.’ For such action would, 
as my predecessor. Lord Canterbury, wrote of an 
analogous case, ‘ involve the Lnperial Government in 
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the conflict, and probably imperil the relations of 
tlie Colony \fith the mother-country.’ 

As I have already shown elsewliere, I have also 
closely followed the precedents made, under analo- 
gous circumstances, by Lord Duflerin in Canada in 
1873. 

It is, indeed, beyond question tliat sucli princi- 
ples as those laid down by the Duke of Newcastle 
a]id tlie otlier Statesmen to whom I have n^ferred, are 
tlie inevitable conditions on which alone the Queen’s 
Government can be carried on in tlie more pojnilous 
and advanced Colonies of the British Empire, and 
on which alone the existing hajipy relations between 
the Imperial and the Australian Governments (‘.an be 
permanently maintained. 

[Enclosure in the Above.] 

Memorandum for his Excellency the (Hovernor. 

Ministers have carefully (‘(Uisidered the Governor’s 
memorandums of the Illh and 24th of April, and 
note the exjiression of satisfaction at the reappoint- 
ment of the county court judges, of the Ch'own 
prosecutors, and of as many of the poli(;e magistrates 
as were deemed necessary, as also of several officers 
of the civil departments of the State. 

With regard to a general reinstatement of all the 
officers whose services were dispensed with during 
the recent crisis. Ministers resjiectfully state that such 
a course is not, in their opinion, advisable. 

For years past the Civil Service has been marked 
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out for very considerable reduction. In 1869 a 
Royal Commission was appointed, on* the recom- 
mendation of Sir James McCulloch, to inquire into 
and report on this subject. For nearly three years 
that Commission prosecuted its labours, and its ex- 
haustive report awaits legislative sanction. 

During the recent session of Parliament, Mr. 
Service, the Member for Maldon, Ijrought the ques- 
tion of the then recent removal of tlie civil servants 
under the notice of the Assembly by means of a 
(juestioTi to the Chief Secretary, and tlie statement 
of Mr. Perry, that only sii(*h (^ffi(‘ers as were re- 
quired would be restored, met with the general and 
marked approval of a full House. Notwithstanding 
the exceptionally bitter feeling which prevailed at 
the time, the Opposition did not venture to challenge 
the projK)S(Hl action of the Government. 

Ministers theretore feel justified in the course 
they have adopted, as not only the original action of 
the Government, but the subsequent statement made 
by the Chief Secretary in the Assembly, of their 
})olicy in this respect, met with a wai'iii approval in 
that House. 

Whilst anxious to afford your Excellency full 
information witli resj)ect to the past and future 
action of tlie Government, and readily recognising 
the strict impartiality of your Excellency and the 
able manner in which the onerous duties devolviinr 
on your Excellency have been performed, Ministers 
earnestly desire to guard against the possibility of 
seeming to concur in any interference with the due 
course of responsible government ; for they are 
aware how very persistently the opposite course of 
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such interference is advocated b}" tlie very party that 
has ^dndictirely assailed your Excellency for your 
constitutional non-interference, and that has been 
in itself, by its obstinate assertion (^f unconstitutional 
powers, the very source of our late political troubles. 

Miiiisters are consequently ini])ressed with tlie 
imperious necessity wliich exists for maintaining^ 
in their integrity the })rinciples whi(;h underlie self- 
goveniment, and therefore respectfully insist that the 
mode of dealing with the Civil Service of Victoria 
is purely a matter of Victorian concern, and (‘onse- 
quently that Ministei's have the exclusive right of 
dealing*with it on their own resj)onsibility. 

Your Excellency is also, witliout doubt, already 
aware that the Public Service Act of Victoria, 25 
Viet. No. 1(50, passed in 18(52, provides on a liberal 
scale pensions and c()m})ensations for all officers 
whose services may be dispensed with either on 
account of age or for chaiig(*s in a depai’tment, so 
that the course adopted of dis})ensi]ig with such 
officers lias b(»en always in the conliunplation of 
Parliament, as one to be. followed wluuiever llie 
exigencies of the public service require it. Such 
exigency has now arisen, for the opportunity and 
the time have come, in the judgment of Ministers, 
when the reorganisation of the several de])artments, 
with a view to retrenchment combined with a 
greater efficiency of the public service, can be 
started in accordance with the oft-rejjcated and 
iu*gent demands of public opinion. 

Bryan O’Louhlen, 

For the Chief Secretary. 


May 6, 1878. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

SIR M. HICKS-BEACH — DEPUTATION OF ABSENTEE VICTORIANS — 
FURTHER DESPATCHES — LETTER TO MR. GLADSTONE— HIGH 
TESTIMONIES IN FAVOUR OF SIR G. BOWEN’S POLICY AND 
ACTION — FINAL JUDGMENT OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 

Sir M. Htcks-Bkacii had given no instructions to 
the Govei-nor daring the parliamentary ‘ deadlock/ 
and no intimation that he did not entirely concur 
with his views and policy. But it appears from the 
Parliamentary Papers that Sir M. Ilicks-Beach was 
afterwards assailed by a deputation and memorial 
from some of the little knot of absentee Victorians in 
London, utterly without influence in the Colony, and 
against whose interference the Ministers protested in 
the following terms : — 

Memoraiiduvi far his ExceUennj the (Havenior. 

Ministers retjuest your Excellency’s attention to 
the reports jiublished in the London press of an 
interview on April 10 ult. between tlie Secretary 
of State for the Colonies and a deputation alleged in 
such accounts ‘ to have consisted of members of the 
.Victorian Legislature, magistrates, merchants, mem- 
bers of the learned professions, and landowners in 
the Australian Colonies.’ — (See Home News, April 
12, 1878, p. 20.) 
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Ministers observe, in the first place, that no 
member of flie Victorian Legislature formed part of 
this deputation. 

Ministers further search in vain amongst the 
published names of the members of this deputation 
for those of persons who have been known as resi- 
dents in Victoria of late years, in any of the above- 
named capacities, . . . 

The list, in fact, comprises the names of perma- 
nent absentees from the Colony, men who make 
England, and not Victoria, their home, and who are 
of necessity the worst judges of the demands of public* 
opinion here in respect of progressive political action. 

Ministers again (as in their memorandum of May 
20 ult.) j)rotest very strongly against any set of pei’- 
sons residing in London ])utting themselves forward 
as if authorised to speak on ])ehalf of Victoria; 
for the resident inlialutanls of lliis country are en- 
dowed with representative institutions, and have 
within their power in tliose institutions tlie only con 
stitutional and lejjritimate means of makinj^ tli(*ir 
voice heard and tlieir wishes known to the Soverc^ign 
and to tlie Imperial Government. 

Ministers decline to enter at present u])on any 
correction of the manifold misstatements of this 
deputation ; but when the Victorian Parliament meets 
next month they will expose those misstatements in 
the proper time and place. 

Your Excellency is requested to transmit this 
memorandum to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The interference in Victorian affairs of 
the absentees referred to above has excited general 
indignation in this community, and Ministers re- 
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spectfully protest against any attention being paid to 
their representations. 

It is further submitted that, regarding these 
proceedings from an Imperial point of view, any 
memorials or petitions presented to the Imperial 
authorities should, in the spii’it of the Colonial 
Eegulatioiis (Art. 220), be first referred to tlie 
Governor of Vi(!toria, so tliat tliey may be ‘ duly 
verified as well as reported on.’^ 

Graham Bkruy, 

ri’emier. 

Government Offices, Melbourne ; 

June 8, 1878. *■ 

Nevertheless, five montlis after the close of the 
‘ deadlock ’ in March, and eight months after the 
reductions made in the Civil Service in January, Sir 
M. Ilicks-13ea(*li reopened the question, and renewed 
the agitation, by his despatch of August 25, 1887 ; 
in which, after a general approval of the conduct of 
the Governor, he remarked that, in his opinion, it 
would have been better ‘ if you had informed your 
advisers that you felt unable to put your name 
to the documents directing the removal of these 
ofiicers.’ It was added : 

^ There cannot be a more danf'erons error on the part of the home 
authorities than to allow themselves to be influenced by the ‘ irre- 
sponsible chatter ’ (as it has been well termed), of returned colonists in 
England, who are entirely out of touch with the residents in the 
Colonies, instead of by the official statements of the Colonial Govern- 
ments and Legislatures, and of their accredited representatives, the 
Agents-General in London. Moreover, it was obviously improper and 
unfair to publish in the English Parliamentary Papers, the gross mis- 
representations levelled against the Colonial Government by a little 
clique of absentees, without having afforded that Government an oppor- 
tunity of furnishing a rejdy, to be published at the same time. 
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‘ It is not, liowever, my desire or intention in 
thus frankly statinj^ my view of your action with 
reference to tliat part of tlie late occurrences wliicli 
I have noticed in tliis despatcli, to coin ey censure. 
I recognise and fully a])])rov(» the elTorts which, after 
more mature consideration of all the (*ircumstances, 
you made to obtain tlie reinstatement of all the 
dismissed officers, and 1 am also staisible of your 
exertions to procure a settlement of the serious 
dispute between the two Houses, the prolongation 
of which was inllicting severe injury on the Cblony. 

‘The ex])erience whi(*h you Iiavc* accpiired in a 
long and distinguished f‘areer will naidca’ it easy 
for you to understand, that the (‘X])]*(*ssion by ll(*r 
Majesty’s Government of their o])inion that in any 
particular case* a better course^ iniglit liavc* be(*n 
follow(‘d, does not justify the inference tliat the 
atta(*ks made* ujion a Governor liy thosc^ wlio differ 
from him are coiicurrc'd in. 1 gi’eatly regret the 
persona] hostility with which you liave been visited, 
after doing what you believed to be your duty ; and 
I trust that a better feeling may shortly jirevaih’ 

As has lieeii shown aliove, a reference to tlie 
cojiy of the ‘Yictoiaan Gazette’ ])ublish(*d in the 
English rarliamentary rajx*rs would hav(‘ jiroved 
that the orders of removal were not signed by tlu' 
Governor, liut by the resjxmsible Ministers of tin* 
several dejiartnients.^ 

’ It has been truly observed that the unfounded statement lioro 
referred to is a sufticient proof of the unscnipulous character of the few 
personal assailants of Sir G. Bowen. Sir M. Ilicks-Beach had evi- 
dently been falsely informed that a sort of technical responsibility 
rested with the Governor, because he ini^dit have withheld his signature 
from the orders of removal. TJiose orders were signed, in the usual 
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The subjoined despatch defends the Governor’s 
conduct against tlie criticism, on this stngle point, 
of the Colonial Minister ; and sums up the history of 
the political crisis : 

To the Right Hon. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Bart., M.P. 

Government House, Melbourne : November 22, 1878. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your despatch of the 25th August ultimo. 

This despatch has not unnaturally caused me 
much concern. It is true that you expressly disclaim 
all ‘ desire or intention to convey censure,’ but I have 
hitherto been so fortunate during my long career of 
nineteen years (often in periods of manifold and try- 
ing difficulties), as Governor successively of the great 
Colonies of Queensland, New Zealand, and Victoria, 
that this is, so far as I remember, the first time that 
any serious difTerence of opinion with regard to any 
part of my proceedings has been expressed by any 
one of the many Secretaries of State for the Colonies 
under whose directions I have served. 

course, bj^ the responsible Ministers in charge of the several public 
departments. H owever, all persons conversant with the principles and 
practice of free governments, know that constitutional sovereigns and 
governors are frequently compelled, on the advice of their Ministers, 
‘ to put their names to documents ’ with which they disagree, without 
thereby incurring any legal or constitutional responsibility. Indeed, Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach’s predecessor at the Colonial Office, Lord Carnarvon, 
in his despatch of December 20, 1877 (see above, p. 72), expressly in- 
structed the Governor to give his signature in a much more important 
matter than that now under consideration, adding : ‘ The responsibility 
in the case rests not with the Governor, but with the Ministers who 
ad^^8e him.’ 
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I will ask permission to submit a few observations 
respecting tfie despatch now under acknowledgment, 
with every deference and respect, and simply with 
the object of explaining and justifying my own 
conduct in a position of almost unprecedented diffi- 
culty and anxiety. 

It seems desirable in the first place, with the 
view of rendering more easy a full appreciation of 
my position during the recent political crisis, to 
submit a brief outline of my administration in Vic- 
toria which is now drawing to its close, owing 
to the expiration of my term of oiru‘e here, and 
my appointment to the government of another 
Colony, 

It will be recollected that during the first j)art 
of my administration this Colony enjoyed unac- 
customed political quiet, and that though several 
reforms of the constitution and other important 
questions were vigorously debated in the rafliament, 
there was a marked absence of popular agitation in 
the country at large. In fact, when I went to 
England on leave of absence (the first leave for which 
I had applied during a continuous service in Austral- 
asia of sixteen years) there reigned a profound political 
calm. On my return to my post in the beginning 
of 187C I found myself in the midst of a jjolitical 
tempest, arising from events which had occurred 
during my absence in England, and over which I 
had no control. I would here observe that I desire 
to impute no blame to the administrator of the 
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government during my absence, or to anyone else. 
I simply state an historical fact. * 

On my return I found the late Premier (Sir James 
McCulloch) and his party in office, supported by a 
majority of the Parliament, and the present Premier 
(Mr. Berry) and his party in opposition, while a 
violent popular agitation was raging against the 
former (Sir Janies McCulloch). Numerous public 
meetings were held in various parts of the Colony, 
from which petitions were addressed to the Governor 
praying me to dismiss Sir James McCulloch and his 
colleagues, and to dissolve Parliament. From the 
official pa])ers of that period it will be seen that I 
repli(‘d to these petitions to the effect that ‘ according 
to the well-known ijrinciples of the c‘onstitution a 
Governor is bound, as a general rule, to support the 
Ministers for the time being, with whatsoever political 
party they may be connected, so long as they act in 
conformity with the law, and possess the confidence 
of the majority of the representatives of the people 
in Parliament.’ 

In short, on this as on all other occasions, I carried 
out the principle laid down by a former Secretary of 
State, i.e. ‘ While on the one hand it is the duty of 
a Governor to afford to his actual advisers all fair 
and just support consistently with the observance of 
the law, he ought on the other hand to be perfectly 
free to give the same support to any other Ministers 
whom it may be necessary for him at any future time 
to call to his councils.’ Accordingly, when the last 
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Parliament expired by effluxion of time, and the 
result of the general election of May 1877 had given 
an overwhelming majority to Mr. Berry, a majority 
far larger than any ever given to any other party 
leader in Australia, I placed that gentleman in offn^e 
on the resignation of Sir James McCulloch ; and I 
have always treated him and his colleagues exactly 
as I treated their predecessors. 

At the commencement of the recent conflict 
between the Council and the Assembly, I foresaw 
the difficulties which were imminent, and I conse- 
({uently asked for the instructions of the Secretary 
of State under the circumstances fully stated in 
my despatch of September 19, 1877. It will be 
seen that the cpiestioii for decision practically was 
this : — Should the Governor be guided in a matter of 
purely local concern l)y the view taken by a section 
of the Legislative Council, or by the advice of his 
constitutional and responsilfle Ministers, possessing 
at that time the confidence of fully two-thirds of the 
Colonial House of Commons, and of the constituemues 
throughout the country ? 

The Secretary of State gave me in reply clear and 
imperative instructions, viz. : — ‘As the responsibility 
must rest entirely with Ministers, I see no reason why 
you should hesitate to follow^ their advice.’ ^ 

I have since carried out loyally the letter and 
spirit of these instructions, and in a manner approved 

^ See the Parliamentary Papers of 1878 ; also Lord Carnarvon’s 
despatch reprinted above at p. 72. 
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and confirmed by the Secretary of State who issued 
them. They applied originally to the* signing by 
the Governor of the formal message required by the 
Constitution Act to enable an item for the payment 
of the members of the Legislature to be placed by 
the Ministers on the estimates. This act of the 
Ministers was represented by the Legislative Council 
as an attempt to coerce that body. Following the 
precedent made, and adopting the language used in 
an analogous case by my predecessor, Lord Canter- 
bury, I carefully guarded myself against ‘ expressing 
or implying any opinion with respect to the policy 
of the step which I had been advised to take either 
in itself or as it may hereafter be regarded as a 
precedent here or elsewhere.’ ^ At the same time it 
appears that this case involves a graver constitutional 
principle than the reduction in the Civil Service 
(*arried out a few weeks later by my responsible 
Ministers, when supplies had been stopped in conse- 
quence of the rejectio]! of the A])propriation Bill by 
the Legislative Council. I submit, therefore, that it 
was not unnatural for me to infer that if I was 
bound (to quote your words in your despatch of 
February 15, 1878) ‘to avoid interference with the 
responsibility of my advisers’ in the first case, I was 
a fortiori bound to avoid such interference also in the 
second case. 

It is, of course, the paramount duty of a Colonial 

' See Governor of Victoria to Secretary of State, of November 26, 
1877 (Enclosure No. 7). 
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Governor, as the representative of the Crown, to 
carry out t6 the utmost of his ability any instructions 
which he may receive from Her Majesty’s Imperial 
Government. And if I had been so instructed, or if 
I had been given reason to believe that I should be 
supported by the Home authorities in any such action, 
I should have been ready to resist the Ministers by 
all constitutional means, both with regard to the 
(][uestion of the payment of the members of the Legis- 
lature, and with regard to the reduction in the Civil 
Service. 

It will be remembered that the law officers of the 
Crown advised that the proposed action in the latter 
case was legal, and that the Ministers represented it 
to me as only temporary. I submit, moreover, that 
it was not unnatural that I should sin)pose that the 
latter case came within the spirit of the instnu'tions 
issued, not only by Lord Carnarvon, but by several 
other Secretaries of State for the Colonies, especially 
by the late Duke of Newcastle, who gave me direc- 
tions while I was Governor of Queensland in the 
following tei’ins : — ‘ The general })rin(nple by wliicli 
the Governor of a Colony possessing responsible 
government is to be guided is this : that when Im- 
perial interests are concerned, he is to consider him- 
self the guardian of those interests ; but in matters of 
purely local politics he is bound, except in extreme 
cases, to follow the advice of a Ministry which appears 
to possess the confidence of the liCgislature. But 
extreme cases are those which cannot be reduced to 
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any recognised principle, arising in circumstances 
which it is impossible or unwise to anticif)ate, and of 
which the full force can in general be estimated only 
by persons in immediate contact with them.’ The 
Duke of Newcastle further defined the ‘extreme 
cases ’ referred to by him as ‘ such extreme and ex- 
ceptional circumstances as would warrant a military 
or naval officer in taking some critical step against or 
beyond his orders. Like such an officer the Governor 
who took so unusual a course in the absence of in- 
structions from home would not be necessarily wrong, 
but he would necessarily act at his own peril. * If the 
(question were one in which Imperial interests were 
concerned, it would be for the Home Government to 
consider whether his exc*eptional measure had been 
right and prudent. If the (piestion were one in 
wliicli Colonial interests were alone or principally 
concerned, he would also make himself in a certain 
sense responsible to the colonists, who might justify 
the course he had taken, and even prove their 
gratitude to him for having taken it, by supporting 
him against the Ministers whose advice he had 
rejected, but who on the other hand, if they perse- 
veringly supported those Ministers, might ultimately 
succeed in making it impossible for him to carry on 
the government, and thus, perhaps, necessitate his 
recall.’ 

The Duke of Newcastle added these very signifi- 
(^ant remarks : " In granting responsible government 
to the larger Colonies of Great Britain, the Imperial 
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Government were fully aware that the power they 
granted mmt occasionally be used amiss, but they 
liave always trusted tliat the errors of a free govern- 
ment would cure tliemselves, and that the colonists 
would be led to exert greater energy and circumspec- 
tion in legislation and government when they were 
made to feel that they would not be rescued from the 
consequences of any imprudence merely affecting 
themselves by authoritative intervention of the Crown 
or of the Governor.’ 

It will have been seen from several of my De 
spatchSs and official Minutes that I dissented from the 
manner in which the Ministers carried out the reduc- 
tions in the public servi(‘e which they considered in- 
dispensable in consequence of the rejection of the 
A])pr()priation bill for the y(‘ar ; that in fact my view 
of the case was similar to that taken l)y yourself ; that 
I caused the Ministers to retrace their steps in all cases 
in which there appeared any doubt of the legality of 
their proceedings ; and that I urged succ.(\ssrnlly in a 
large degree a general reinstatement of th(^ public 
officers reduced so soon as siqiplies had been grant(‘d. 
but the emergency was undoubtedly of a most grave 
character ; and I again submit that the course whicli 
I most reluctantly felt myself, in a choice of evils, 
constrained to pursue, i.e. to follow the advice of my 
responsible Ministers, was within the spirit of the 
above-quoted instructions of the Duke of Newcastle, 
as also in harmony with those of Lord Carnarvon, 
and with the principles laid down, and the i)recedents 
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made, by Earl Grey,' by Lord Elgin, by Tx)rd Dufferin, 
by my predecessor Lord Canterbury, and by a long 
line of Statesmen and Colonial Governors, to some 
of whom reference has been made in my previous 
reports. 

As my predecessor Lord Canterbury wrote ^ 
during the previous parliamentary deadlock of 
1807-8: ‘the choice presented to me was one not 
only of difficulties, but of positive evils, and my vin- 
dication must therefore rest not on the al)stract 
merits of the course adopted by me, but on the pre- 
ponderance of the evils attendant on any other course.’ 
I have always considered and openly declared that 
the action of the Ministers in last January was a 
‘ positive evil,’ but it was my duty to bear in mind 
that a preponderance of evils would have resulted 
fi-om my practically enforcing their resignation during 
the late crisis on a matter of purely local concern. 
As a former Secretary of State remarked of contro- 
versies in the Colonies, ‘Each case depends upon 
a variety of local considerations which can be 
adecpiately appreciated only by the Governor who is 
on the spot, and has the means of estimating the 
state of parties and the ])olitical feeling of the Colony 
at the moment.’ And, as I have shown elsewhere, 
there can be no doubt but that the emergency in last 
January was greater, inasmuch as party animosities 
and popular passion ran much higher, and the 

* Colonial Policy, Vol. I. p. 160. 

- Governor of Victoria to Secretary of State, of February 4, 1868. 
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Ministry was supported by a still more overwhelming 
majority in ‘the Colonial House of Commons and in 
the constituencies than the emergency in the previous 
deadlock, of 1867-8, when Lord Canterbury wrote 
to this effect — ‘ I entertain no doubt whatsoever that 
the interposition by the Governor of his authority 
in opposition to his Ministers would be the signal 
for an overpowering manifestation of popular feeling 
in favour of those Ministers, and that the result 
of a general election under the circumstances would 
leave him (the Governor) powerless in the hands 
of those who would regard him as an aggressor and 
a beaten foe.’ 

The rival parties in the Australian Parliaments 
have hitherto been generally so nearly equally 
balanced that if the Governor declined to accept the 
advice of any particular Ministry and so caused their 
resignation, he could easily form another Ministry. 
But it was my lot at the beginning of the present 
year to have in office a Ministry supported by at 
least sixty out of the eighty-six members of the 
Assembly, a majority equivalent to more than two- 
thirds, or to about four hundred and fifty (450) 
votes in the House of Commons. It was, therefore, 
hopeless to attempt to form another Ministry from 
the existing Parliament, and it was universally agreed 
that so strong was the feeling in the country during 
the late parliamentary crisis that a dissolution on 
the question of the reduction in the Civil Service 
could have had no result but to restore Mr. Berry 
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and his friends to power with greatly increased 
strength, and regarding the Governor ‘ as an aggres- 
sor and beaten foe,’ and thus to deprive him of the 
moderating influence by the use of which I have been 
able to avert many evils. As an historian of repute * 
has remarked, ‘It is the fault of many historians 
and the misfortune of many Statesmen, that the latter 
are often judged almost exclusively by the measures 
which they have passed, and not at all by the evils 
which they have averted.’ If this maxim be applied 
to the case of Colonial Governors, it may be said 
with equal truth that they are often judged by 
actions of their Ministers from which they may have 
(as in my instance) strongly dissented, and not at all 
by the evils which their constitutional forbearance 
and neutrality have averted. It is submitted that, 
in the words of a former Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, ‘It would not have been desirable for the 
Governor to interfere in any such a manner as to 
withdraw these matters from their ordinary sphere, 
and so give to the dispute a character which did not 
naturally belong to it, of a conflict between the 
Assembly of Victoria and the representative of the 
Crown.’ For such action would, as my predecessor 
Lord Canterbury wrote of an analogous case, ‘ have 
involved the Imperial Government in tlie conflict, and 
probably imperilled the relations of the Colony with 
the mother-country.’ 

It is a significant proof of the strength of the 


* Lecky. 
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position of the Ministry on the Civil Service question 
that, although there has been much declamation on 
the subject, the opposition in Parliament has not 
ventured to make any formal motion condemnatory 
of their conduct in this respect. This fact alone goes 
far to show that the Governor could not have formed 
another administration if he had broken with the 
present Ministry on this question. 

I have inflexibly adhered to the main principle 
which I laid down for my own guidance, and which 
I reported to the Colonial Office before the late par- 
liamentary conflict began. In other words, I have 
carried out in practice the conviction expressed by 
Lord Elgin, while Governor-General of Canada, of 
the supreme importance of keeping the Imperial 
Government, at whatever cost or risk to the Governor 
personally, aloof from and above the strife of colonial 
parties. This has been the main end which I have 
steadily kept in view throughout the trying discus- 
sions of the past twelve months ; and I am assured 
that all unbiassed men fully acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances agree that no other course except that 
pursued by me could have successfully secured this 
essential object. On this point the Address ^ to the 
Queen and that presented to me by the Victorian 
House of Commons both bear emphatic testimony. 

There is another point of view to which perhaps 
attention should be solicited. For many years past, 
Canada, Victoria, and other Colonies have been 


See above, pp. 106, 107. 
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permitted by the Imperial Government, almost with- 
out remonstrance, to adopt systems of ^htical eco- 
nomy long ago abandoned by the mother-country, 
and in particular to carry the principles of protec- 
tionism so far as to enforce very heavy duties 
against the manufactures and other produce of the 
United Kingdom. It is, I presume, certain that no 
Governor would be supported at home who should 
break with a powerful Ministry on a question of this 
nature, though gravely affecting Imperial interests. 
How then could I foresee that I should be expected 
to break with the most powerful Ministry hitherto 
known in Australia, and with the Parliament whicli 
supports it, on a question of such purely local concern 
as the reduction by four per cent, of the Civil Service, 
appointed and paid by the Colonial Government P 
It is the lot of constitutional Governors, as of 
constitutional Sovereigns, to be often obliged to accept 
as their responsible Ministers men whose principles 
they disapprove, and from many of whose measures 
they dissent. It is well known that the last occasion 
on which an English Sovereign removed a Ministry 
possessing the confidence of the House of Commons 
because he personally disagreed with them, was in 
1834. A text writer of high authority on the 
English Constitution * has shown that this measure 
utterly failed to produce the desired effect, and is 
‘ not to be coveted as a precedent. . . . After such 
a warning it is likely that our monarchs will pursue 

* Bagehot^s English Constitution^ chap. 7. 
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the policy which a long course of quiet precedent at 
present directs ; they will leave a Ministry trusted by 
Parhament to the judgment of Parliament.’ How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the traditional 
authority, dignity, and influence of the Sovereign do 
not attach, except in a comparatively slight degree, 
to the representatives of the Crown in the Colonies, 
and that it would be an act of perilous infatuation 
in any Colonial Governor to remove, solely because 
he personally disagreed with them on a measure of 
colonial policy not repugnant to law nor to Imperial 
interests, a Ministry trusted by Parliament, unless 
indeed he were well assured that he would be able 
to replace them, either before or after a dissolution, 
by a new Ministry commanding at least a working 
majority. Now it is admitted on all sides that in 
last January Mr. Berry’s Ministry was the only pos- 
sible Ministry. As I have reported in previous de- 
spatches, I have carefully followed the precedents 
made, under analogous circumstances to those 
recently existing in Victoria, not only by my prede- 
cessors in this Colony, Sir Henry Barkly and Lord 
Canterbury, but also by Lord Elgin and Lord Dufferin 
in Canada. It will be remembered that Lord Elgin 
in 1848-51, and Lord Dufierin in 1873, were assailed 
(like myself, of late), by a local faction for an alleged 
desire to aflford undue assistance to their Ministers 
for the time being. Lord Dufferin wrote, in justifi- 
cation of his own conduct, that the removal of his 
‘ late Government under such circumstances would 
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always have been regarded by its adherents as having 
been brought about by violent means, and through 
the uncalled-for intervention of an Imperial officer/ 
And the Secretary of State, in reply, conveyed the 
entire approval of the Queen, and expressed his own 
concurrence in the ‘satisfaction which you express 
that the result arrived at has been reached by a 
strict application of constitutional principles, and by 
the regular working of the machinery of a free 
Parliament/ 

In conclusion I would repeat once more that 
Lord Dufierin used words in 1873 which might be 
adopted as descriptive of my own recent position 
liere : — ‘ My anxieties have been very great, and my 
position most embarrassing. If 1 liave erred in the 
conduct of these affairs, I feel I can count upon your 
Lordship’s indulgence to put a favourable construc- 
tion on my intentions. My political instincts would 
revolt against any undue exercise of the Crown’s 
prerogative. Yet it is of this I find myself accused. 
I trust, however, that reflection will dissipate such 
impressions, and that the people of Canada will ulti- 
mately feel that it is for their permanent interest 
that a Governor-General should unflinchingly main- 
tain the principle of ministerial responsibility, and 
that it is better he should be too tardy in relinquishing 
this palladium of colonial liberty tlian too rash in re- 
sorting to acts of personal interference.’ This is the 
almost universal feeling of the people of Victoria. 

In the last paragraph of your despatch now under 
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acknowledgment, you remark, ‘ I greatly regret the 
personal hostility with which you have been visited, 
after doing what you believed to be your duty ; and 
I trust that a better feeling may shortly prevail.’ I 
am assured, and I receive frequent proofs that the 
assurance is well founded, that no previous Governor 
of Victoria has been so strong as I am in the general 
support and sympathy of the great majority of this 
community, and that the only persons who regard 
me with hostility are a few members of the faction, 
insignificant in numbers and almost entirely without 
political influence, who had previously assailed in a 
similar manner all my predecessors in the govern- 
ment of Victoria, whenever in the execution of their 
constitutional duties and in the maintenance of their 
constitutional neutrality, they have failed to obey the 
behests or to promote the interests of that faction. 
As has been pointed out in the Victorian Parlia- 
ment, and already explained in my despatch of May 
8th ultimo (of which I would recpest a reperusal), 
the hostility of this clique against myself arose 
from my decision to follow the instructions of the 
Secretary of State in preference to their attempted 
dictation. They are not inaccurately described in 
the language applied by Lord Elgin to a similar class 
in Canada, as ‘ men who are worked upon by others 
more selfish and designing, to whom the principles 
of constitutional government are unfathomable mys- 
teries, and who regard the representative of royalty, 
and, in a more remote sense, the Crown and Govern- 
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ment of England, as the butts of a most intense and 
unrelenting indignation, if political affail’S be not ad- 
ministered in entire accordance with their sense of 
what is right/ 

Finally, I regret the length to which my explana- 
tion of my conduct with respect to the points referred 
to in your despatch under reply has unavoidably 
extended. The reduction made in the Civil Service 
at the beginning of this year has caused me more 
pain and anxiety than any other event during my 
long official career. My main object in this despatch 
has been to submit that, in ‘ avoiding interference 
with the responsibility of my advisers ’ on that 
occasion, tliough dissenting strongly from their policy, 
I had good reason to suppose that I was acting in 
harmony with the spirit of the recent instru(*tions of 
the Colonial Office, and with the precedents made 
and with the principles laid down under analogous 
circumstances by my predecessors in Victoria and by 
other Governoi's of great Colonies. My lengthened 
personal experience of parliamentary government in 
Queensland, New Zealand, and Victoria, has led me 
to the conclusion that such princij^les as tliose laid 
down by the late Duke of Newcastle, and by the other 
Statesmen to whom I have referred, are the necessary 
conditions on which alone the Queen s Government 
can be carried on in the more advanced and populous 
provinces of the British Empire, and on which alone 
the existing happy relations between the Imperial 
and the Australian Governments can be permanently 
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maintained. For Australian Ministers will remain 
ready to deftr to the Secretary of State and to the 
local representative of the Crown in matters in which 
Imperial interests are involved, provided always that 
their constitutional privileges and responsibility in 
matters of purely colonial policy, not repugnant to 
law, continue to be recognised and respected. 


The subjoined letter quotes high testimonies in 
support of Sir G. Bowen’s policy : 

To the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Government House, Melbourne : October 8, 1878. 

My dear Mr. Gladstone, 

I am very grateful for your most kind letter and 
for the present of your admirable book on Homer for 
Macmillan’s series, which accompanied it ; which I 
have read with delight, and which I shall always 
value very highly. 

I am gratified by the approval which you express of 
the constitutional course which I have pursued during 
the late parliamentary ‘ deadlock ’ in Victoria, under 
circumstances of great and perhaps unprecedented 
difficulty. For there can be no doubt that if I had 
adopted any other course, I should (to quote the words 
of my able predecessor, the late Ijord Canterbury) 

‘ have involved the Imperial Government in the 
conflict, and probably imperilled the relations of 
the Colony with the mother-countrj\’ A very high 
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authority, the most experienced Governor in Australia, 
has written as follows to a member of the Imperial 
Parliament: — ‘One thing is quite certain, that Sir 
George Bowen has saved the Imperial Government 
from the most serious difficulty that has ever 
threatened to bring the Colonial Office into collision 
with a great Colony. It is impossible to foresee what 
might have been the consequences had he taken a dif- 
ferent course ; it is only certain that no words could ex- 
aggerate their gravity or predict their end. Even had 
he made mistakes, a great debt of gratitude wpuld be 
due to him.’ There is a small clique here which has 
(again to quote Lord Canterbury) ‘ bitterly resented his 
refusal to enlist himself blindly as a member of their 
party.’ This clique, being utterly without influence 
in Australia, revile their opponents in England. Lord 
Elgin wrote from Canada to Lord Grey (then Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies) in 1850: ‘Factions in 
the Colonies are clamorous and violent with the hope 
of producing effect on the Imperial Parliament and 
Government, just in proportion to their powerlessness 
at home ’ (i.e. in the Colonies). It is, of course, im- 
possible to state any large portion of this case within 
the narrow compass of a letter. Mr. Childers, him- 
self formerly a Victorian Minister, summed it up thus 
in a letter to me by the last mail : ‘ The plain fact is 
that the Legislative Council committed a revolutionary 
act in throwing out the Appropriation Bill ; that your 
Ministers would have done very violent things but 
that you restrained them as far as possible ; and that 
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in the end matters got back into the right groove. 
If you had been a Sir Francis Head or a Sir Charles 
Hotham, and resisted your Ministers in matters of 
purely local concern, as they would have done, the 
very people who blame you now would have thrown 
you over.’ Lord Dufferin was attacked in Canada 
in 1873 for the same reason that I have been attacked 
here ; and he has twice written to me expressing 
his entire concurrence in my proceedings. In fact, 
my case closely resembles his own, as described by 
himself ^in 1873, to Lord Kimberley while Colonial 
Minister. I may mention that I am far from con- 
curring with the opinions or measures, while I repro- 
bate the violent language, of both political parties 
in this community. But it has been my duty to 
give fair play in turn alike to the plutocracy and to 
the democracy. Australian democracy might say to its 
detractors, as Galileo said to his persecutors, ‘ Eppur 
si muove.’ It goes ahead. Its material prosperity 
and progress are wonderful, and the superficial vio- 
lence of its language does not materially impair the 
law-abiding character of the people, nor their attach- 
ment to the Crown, and to the Imperial connexion. 

It is with great emotion that I contemplate 
leaving, on the expiration of my term of office here, 
those Australasian Colonies in which I have spent 
the twenty best years of my life, in which my 
children have been born, and to the welfare of 
which I have devoted all my faculties. I am 
ashamed of having written so much about myself. 
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and my proceedings here. But I was encouraged 
to do so by the kindness of your last letter; and 
by your constant friendliness to me during a quarter 
of a century. Moreover, the main question referred 
to is one of great practical importance. If any 
change should be made in the principles on which 
parliamentary government has been hitherto carried 
on in Australia, the relations of these Colonies with 
the Empire will be imperilled. The Australians 
are ready to defer to the Imperial Government, and 
to their Governors in matters of Imperial interest ; but 
they are determined to assert, in matters of purely 
local concern, the privileges of local self-government 
enjoyed by tlieir fellow-subjects at home. 


In addition to the testimonies quoted in the above 
letter to Mr. Gladstone, who wrote : ‘ I congratulate 
you very cordially on the termination of the conflict 
of the Houses in Victoria. So far as I can judge or 
learn, your conduct was in all respects to be praised ’ ; 
— Mr. Childers, who began his distinguished public 
career in the Victorian Parliament, and is thoroughly 
acquainted with colonial affairs, wrote several times 
to the same effect. On one occasion he added : ‘We 
shall hear nothing of the late Victorian crisis in the 
Imperial Parliament, as everyone agrees that the claim 
of the Legislative Council to be something more than 
the House of Lords is untenable ; and that the rejection 
of the Appropriation Bill was a revolutionary act. 
One or two newspapers have tried to argue that you 
were somehow to blame for the acts of your Ministers ; 
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but this is only the remains of the old irresponsible 
colonial system which is not yet everywhere known 
to have been abandoned in Australia. I have heard 
nothing said against you by anyone, Whig or Tory, 
whose opinion is worth having.’ So Lord Dufferin 
wrote from Canada : ‘ I have observed that you were 
wading in deep waters ; but I made sure that your 
sound sense and long experience would enable you 
to pull through with the greatest credit to your- 
self and advantage to the Colony ; and all this you 
have signally done. I heartily congratulate you on 
your triumphant issue out of all your difficulties.’ 
Similar^ testimonies were borne by Mr. W. E. Forster 
and other Statesmen conversant with the principles of 
colonial self-government. And it is to be observed 
that, in addition to the public despatches of successive 
Secretaries of State, enjoining him to accept the 
advice of his Ministers in all matters of purely 
colonial concern, Sir G. Bowen had recently received 
from the Colonial Office semi-official letters from 
which any ordinary person would infer that, even if 
he had gone much further than he did go in follow- 
ing the advice of his Ministers in Victoria, he would 
have had full reason to beheve that he was simply 
pursuing the policy which ‘Her Majesty’s Government 
expected him to pursue.’ 

We have shown above (Part H. chap. 13) that 
in 1866 Sir G. Bowen differed from his Ministers 
in Queensland in a matter in which high Imperial 
interests were at stake. He differed from his Minis- 
ters in Victoria in a matter of purely local concern. 
In the first case he stood firm ; in the second he 
yielded ; — in both cases on the constitutional grounds 
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enforced by English Statesmen ; viz. that the principle 
by which the Governor of a Colony poss*essing parlia- 
mentary government should be guided is this : that 
when Imperial interests are concerned, he should 
consider himself the guardian of those interests ; while 
in matters of local politics he is bound to follow the 
advice of his responsible Ministers. 

There is little to add to the fuU account con- 
tained in the Parliamentary Papers of the political 
crisis of 1877-8. It will be seen from his despatch 
of December 26, 1877, quoted above,^ that Sir G. 
Bowen agreed wdth his predecessor. Lord Canterbury, 
that the difficulty underlying the political struggles 
in Victoria was very simple. According to the terms 
and spirit of the Constitution Act, the mutual relations 
of the Council and Assembly respectively should 
be for all practical purposes analogous to those of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons ; and wliile the 
Assembly has claimed no more than the privileges 
conceded to the Commons, the Council has declined 
to be bound by the practice of the Lords. This is 
also the view adopted by the Imperial Government, 
for the Secretary of State wrote : ‘ This difficulty 
would not arise if the two Houses of Victoria were 
guided by the practice of the Imperial Parliament, the 
Council following the practice of the House of Lords, 
and the Assembly that of the House of Commons.’ ^ 

Sir George Bowen also agreed that the main 
lesson to be derived from the repeated collisions 
between the two Houses of Parliament in Victoria, 
was the practical advantage of having the Second 

' See above, p, 86. 

* Secretary of State to Governor of Victoria, May 8, 1879. 
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Chambers in the Colonies nominated by the Crown 
(i.e. by the <Jovernor with the advice of his Minis- 
ters) rather than elected by any section of the 
community. Of the principal Australasian Colonies, 
Queensland, New South Wales, and New Zealand 
have nominated Councils ; and it is very significant 
that Canada, after possessing for many years an 
elected Council, voluntarily preferred to return to 
the system of nomination. In all these Colonies, the 
nominated Chambers conform to the spirit of the 
House of Lords, and there have been no prolonged 
collisions or ‘ deadlocks,’ as in Victoria. The most 
experidhced observers believe that in any future 
reform of the British House of Lords, it is desirable 
to retain the principle of nomination by the Crown, 
on the advice of its responsible Ministers ; for if the 
principle of election were applied to both Houses, 
there would probably ensue dangerous friction be- 
tween them on questions of money grants and Ap- 
propriation Bills. Moreover, a House of Lords chosen 
by electors wdth a high property qualification would 
soon become a plutocracy instead of an aristocracy. 

It may probably be considered in some quarters 
that the political crisis of 1878 has been treated in 
these pages at unnecessary length ; but it will be re- 
membered that important principles of general appli- 
cation were involved. We now close the subject by 
reprinting from the Parliamentary Papers the able 
despatch in which the Secretary of State conveyed 
the final judgment of Her Majesty’s Government. It 
will be seen that they virtually adopted the view 
entertained by Lord Canterbury and Sir G. Bowen 
of the main cause of the difficulties between the two 
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Houses of the Victorian Parliament. Since this clear 
and emphatic expression of the opinion ol the Imperial 
Government, there have been no further collisions 
or ‘ deadlocks ’ ; nor are such likely to recur. The 
Government of Victoria has now become one of the 
easiest, instead of, as formerly, the most difficult of 
our great Proconsulates. 

The Secretary of State to the Marquis of Normanhy 
{who succeeded Sir G. Bowen in Victoria). 

Downing Street ; May 25, 1859. 

My Lord, 

In his despatch of December 27, 1^8, Sir 
George Bowen informed me that the Legislative 
Assembly of Victoria had authorised Mr. Graham 
Berry, the Chief Secretary and Prime Minister, and 
Mr. Pearson, a member of the Assembly, to proceed 
to London as commissioners or delegates, to solicit 
my advice and assistance, and to lay before me the 
views on the political affairs of Victoria entertained 
by the majority of the Assembly ; and by the same 
mail he forwarded to me a statement that had been 
adopted by the Council, and other documents bearing 
upon the case. Shortly after the arrival of Mr. Berry 
and Mr. Pearson in England, I received them at this 
office, and Mr. Berry then left with me the letter, of 
which I enclose a copy. The objects of their mission 
have been since fullj’^ discussed between us at several 
interviews, and I will now proceed to convey to you 
the opinion which Her Majesty’s Government have 
formed upon the important question at issue, after 
full consideration of the statements that have been 
placed before them on behalf of the Government and 
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Assembly of Victoria on the one side, and of the 
Council on die other 

The recent difference between the two Houses of 
Victoria, like the most serious of those which have 
preceded it, turned upon the ultimate control of 
finance. I observe that the address of tlie Legislative 
Assembly of February 14, 1878, dwells almost ex- 
clusively on the necessity of securing to that House 
sufficient financial control to enable adequate supplies 
to be provided for the public service, and it is pro- 
minently urged in Mr. Berry’s letter of February 26, 
in proof of the necessity for finding some solution of 
the present constitutional difficulty, that ^ scarcely a 
year passes but it becomes a question whether the 
supplies necessary for the Queen’s service will be 
granted.’ But this difficulty would not arise if tlie 
two Houses of Victoria were guided in tliis matter, 
as in others, by the practice of the Imper*ial Parlia- 
ment, the Council following the j)ractice of the House 
of Lords, and the Assembly that of the House of 
Commons. The Assembly, like the House of Com- 
mons, would claim and in practice exercise the right 
of granting aids and supplies to the Crown, of limit- 
ing the matter, manner, measure, and time of such 
grants, and of so framing Bills of Supply that these 
rights should be maintained inviolate ; and as it 
would refrain from annexing to a Bill of Aid or 
Supply any clause or clauses of a nature foreign to or 
different from the matter of such a Bill, so the Council 
would refrain from any steps so injurious to the 
public service as the rejection of an Appropriation 
Bill. 

It would be well if the two Houses in Victoria, 

VOL. II. M 
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accepting the view which I have thus indicated of 
their mutual relations in this important part of their 
work, would maintain it in future by such a general 
understanding as would be most in harmony with the 
spirit of constitutional government. But, after all 
that has passed, it may be considered necessary to 
define those relations more closely than has been 
attempted here, and this might be effected either by 
adopting a joint standing order, as was proposed in 
1867, or by legislation. Of these, the former would 
seem to be the preferable course, for there might be 
no slight difficulty in framing a statute to declare the 
conditions under which one House of Parliament, in a 
Colony having two Houses, should exercise or refrain 
from exercising the jiowers which, though conferred 
upon it, must not alwaj’s be asserted. But I must 
add that the clearest definition of the relative position 
of the two Houses, however arrived at, would not 
suffice to prevent collisions, unless interpreted with 
that discretion and mutual forbearance which has 
been so often exemplified in the history of the Im- 
perial Parliament. 

If, however, it should be felt that the respective 
positions of the two Houses in matters of taxation 
and appropriation can only be defined by an amend- 
ment of the Constitution Act, there may be other 
points, such as the proposal to enact that a dissolution 
of Parliament shall apply to the Legislative Council 
as well as the Assembly, that might usefully be con- 
sidered at the same time ; but I refrain from discuss- 
ing them now, feeling that their merits can best be 
appreciated in the Colony itself. 

It has been urged that some legislation is neces- 
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sary to ensure mechanically the termination, after 
reasonable discussion and delay, of a prolonged 
difference between the two Houses upon questions 
not connected with finance. I do not yet like to 
admit that the Council of Victoria will not, like 
similar bodies in other great Colonies, without any 
such stringent measure, recognise its constitutional 
position, and so transact its business that the wishes 
of the people, as clearly and repeatedly expressed, 
should ultimately prevail ; nor have I yet seen any 
sugiiestion for such legislation which I can deem free 
from objection. 

I hope that the views which I have expressed 
may not be without influence in securing such a 
mutual agreement I )e tween the two Houses as to 
remove any necessity for Imperial legislation, and 
that as both ])arties profess to desire only what is 
reasonable, and as there has been now an interval for 
reflection, a satisfactory and enduring solution of the 
difficulty may be arrived at in the Colony. The 
course of action which Her Majesty’s Government 
might adopt, should this hope unfortunately be dis- 
appointed, must in a great degree depend upon the 
circumstances which may tlien exist ; but 1 can 
liardly anticipate that the Imperial Parliament will 
consent to disturb in any way, at the instance of one 
House of the Colonial Legislature, the settlement 
embodied in the Constitution Act, unless the Council 
should refuse to concur with the Assembly in some 
reasonable proposal for regulating the future relations 
of the two Houses in financial matters in accordance 
with the high constitutional precedent to which I 
have referred, and should persist in such refusal after 
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the proposals of the Assembly for that purpose, an 
appeal having been made to the constituencies on the 
subject, have been ratified by the country, and again 
sent up by the Assembly for the consideration of the 
Council. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

APPOINTMENT TO MAUEITIU8 — FABEWELIi VISITS AND ADDBES8ES 
— MELBOURNE EXHIBITION — BISHOP MOOBHOUSE — EMBARKA- 
TION — GREAT PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION. 

When Sir G. Bowen’s term of oflSce in Victoria 
approached its close, he was offered, and accepted 
the only Government then vacant, — that of the 
beautiful island of Mauritius, for which he had long 
felt a special sympathy ; and in which, as a Crown 
Colony, he would govern as well as reign. 

The political crisis was the main event of the 
second period of Sir George Bowen’s government in 
Victoria. The ordinary business of a Governor, of 
course, went on as before ; railways were opened ; 
prizes given away at schools ; race meetings and 
municipal dinners were attended, and speeches were 
made, as usual; while the cordial reception of the 
Governor in all parts of the Colony proved the general 
approval by the immense majority of the community 
of the constitutional course which he had inflexibly 
maintained. His reception at the Golden City of 
Ballarat, where he opened an Exhibition in the summer 
of 1878, was especially enthusiastic, as appears from 
the reports in the local journals. 

Moreover, Sir George never forgot what he always 
looked upon as a chief object to be kept in view by 
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all Australasian Governors — the closer union of the 
Australasian Colonies. During the last 'two years of 
his government, he so arranged that the neighbouring 
Governors met together as liis guests at Melbourne. 
It argued well for his hopes of a federated Greater 
Britain when the Governors of Victoria, New South 
Wales, South Australia, Queensland, New Zealand, 
and Tasmania were seen together at a series of public 
functions, and one after the other expressed equally 
sanguine views as to the progress and future promise 
of their respe(*.tive Colonies, of the great Island-con- 
tinent of Australia, and of the still greater Empire to 
which they all belonged. There is not space tfl notice 
these various events and his public utterances in 
detail ; but Sir George Bowen’s reply to the address 
of the Commissioners of the Melbourne Exhibition 
on his laying the foundation stone, on February 19, 
1879, almost on the eve of his final departure from 
Australia, must not be omitted. It ran as follows : 

‘ Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Commission, 
—I thank you, in the name of the Queen, for this 
assurance of your continued loyalty and devotion to 
the person and Crown of our beloved Sovereign — the 
living symbol and link of the unity of the British 
Empire. On my own ])ehalf T thank you for j^our 
expressions of respect for myself, both ofliOally and 
])ersonally. 

^ In my many visits during the past six years to 
every district in Vic'toria, it has ever been a source 
of gratification to find that loyal and patriotic sen- 
timents prevail throughout the Colony, as indeed 
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throughout Australasia, and that the presence of Her 
Majesty’s representative is especially welcomed every- 
where as affording an occasion for their display. I 
believe that time will clothe with fresh grace and 
vigour these national feelings, which add so much 
strength and glory both to the motlier-country and to 
that “ Greater Britain,” the United Empire. 

‘ It has been observed that the happy inspiration 
of the genius of the late illustrious and lamented 
Prince Consort inaugurated, in the year 1851, a new 
era for exhibiting the state of development of the arts 
and manufactures of all nations. For the first time 
in history an admirable opportunity was afforded 
for instituting a comprehensive comi)aris()n of their 
relative progress in those sciences and inventions 
which constitute tlie ty})es of an advanced civilisa- 
tion. We all know that the S])lendid conception of 
His Royal Highness was a brilliant and triumphant 
success. The impulse it gave to trade was immense. 
The rapid improvements which subsequently took 
])lace in every art and manufacture were everywhere 
most marked and consj)icuous. Abundant prools 
of the wonderful extent to which this progress has 
been carried are apparent to all those who have wit- 
nessed the Exhi1)itions of Paris in 1855 and 1807, 
of London in 1802, of Vienna in 187a, and of Phila- 
delphia in 1870. 

‘ The whole world apj)ears to have l)een stimu- 
lated to put forth its utmost energies in waging this 
vital and critical contest of j)eace. Each separate 
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community has competed in keen but friendly rivalry 
to excel every other, and has advanced at railway 
speed along the road of improvement in the arts and 
manufactures of its own individual nationality. 

‘ It has, moreover, been truly said that the pains 
and cost expended on International Exhibitions can- 
not be in vain ; for they place, as it were, on record, 
for present use and future reference, the arts and 
inventions, the products and capabilities of various 
lands, thus affording the means of comparison 
between different countries, and determining the 
localities on which commerce can rely for its 
supplies, and the fresh channels which it may be 
expedient to open. The abundant resources of this 
group of Colonies, and the contributions expected 
from the Old World and from America, will render 
easy the work of collection ; it is the task of selection 
and arrangement which will require experienced 
judgment and enlightened care on the part of the 
Commissioners. I trust that the result will show that 
the forthcoming Exhibition will draw attention not 
only to the great staples of wool and gold, which have 
hitherto constituted the chief riches of Australasia, 
ljut also to many new and valuable products and 
sources of wealth as yet undeveloped, but which, as 
population increases, will furnish alike the material 
and the reward for the exercise of intelligent enter- 
prise and of victorious industry. 

‘ And here I may express the hope that the display 
at the Exhibitions to be held at Sydney this year and 
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at. Melbourne next year, of the collective products of 
the Australalsian Colonies, may prove a foreshadow- 
ing of that intercolonial Federation which is the 
aspiration of every wise and patriotic colonist. These 
forthcoming Exhibitions can hardly be deemed 
premature, when it is recollected that Australasia, if 
federated, like Canada, in one Dominion, in loyal 
allegiance to the Crown, would at once rank, in point 
of wealth and commerce, among the ten or twelve 
foremost nations of the world, for it would have an 
aggregate annual revenue of above sixteen millions 
sterling and an aggregate trade exceeding in value 
ninety millions. 

‘Tt has been already said that the idea of holding 
an International Exhibition was originally the happy 
inspiration of the lat(‘ rrin(*e (Consort — the “silent 
father of our Kings to l)e.’’ Let us hope that the 
opening of the Melbourne International lixhibition 
niay be graced by the })resence of his son — the heir 
of England and of the British Empire. It is well 
known ti^at the success of the recent Exhibition at 
Laris was due, in no slight degree, to the personal 
tact and energy of the Prince of Wales; that Ilis 
Loyal Highness paid special attention to the contribu- 
tions from the Colonies; and that he is animated by 
a desire to visit in ])erson, should high reasons of 
State permit it, our Australasian Colonies, as he has 
already visited India and Canada. 

‘ Meanwhile, I am proud, on the eve of my depar- 
ture from that Australasia which I love so well, and 
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ill which I have spent nearly twenty years — the best, 
the happiest, and, I trust, not the least' useful years 
of iny life — as Governor successively of the great 
Colonies of Queensland, New Zealand, and Victoria, 
to inaugurate, at the request of the Commissioners, 
the construction of the noble building destined to 
hold the Melbourne International Exhibition. That 
building will be completed under the auspices of my 
distinguished successor, the Marquis of Normanby. 
I earnestly pray that lliis Exliibition Building, to- 
gether with the railways and the various other public, 
works commenced during my administration in 
Queensland, in New Zealand, and in Victoria, may 
realise the expectations of the Governments and 
rarliaments which sanctioned them, and endure 
through the great future of Australasia as sources of 
permanent and ever-increasing prosperity.’ 


The embarkation of the Governor and his family 
for Mauritius on February 22, 1879, was the signal 
for an ovation such as few colonial rulers have ever 
received, and the heartiness of which was so evi- 
dently sincere that for a moment it broke down Sir 
George Bowen’s composure. The Bishop of Mel- 
bourne (Dr. Moorhouse, afterwards translated to 
Manchester)^ ‘accompanied him to the ship,’ and 

* III a recent letter Sir G. Bowen wrote : ‘ The wide sympathy, the 
force of character, and the statesmanlike views of Bishop Moorhouse 
had caused him to be regarded as a beneficent power in the community 
by men of all classes, creeds, and parties in Victoria. The whole 
Colony deplored, for its owm sake, his translation to Manchester, though 
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held a short farewell service on board, which was at- 
tended by a ituinber of personal friends. The Ministers 
and many leading mend)ers of Parliament and of 
the community at large, escorted him down the 
Bay. The mass of the population had eagerly 
assembled to speed the parting Governor ; and the 
streets were thronged with an enthusiastic multi- 
tude which scarcely allowed him room to stand 
up and read his reply to the address of the United 
Trades Societies. On the j)revious day the Mayor 
and Corporation had taken their leave of him in 
words which reflect (he (;ordial feeling which had 
subsisted belween (he ci(y and (he chief of the Sta(e 
dui'ing (he past six years : and now the crowd(‘d 

plad of the testimony thus borne by Her Majesty’s Government to his 
hif^li merit. 1 may observe that there is an excellent sketch of Vic- 
toria in a lecture which he lately delivered at Manchester, with 
every word of which I cordially aj^ee. lie concluded in terms to the 
following' elfect : ‘ Melbourne is barely fifty years old ; for the first 
white men occupied its present site in iKlf). It has now, w'ith its 
suburbs, a population of nearly 400,000 ; and not only is it equal in 
})opulation to many old cities in Eufjland, but in size it is much greater, 
owing to the large area over which it spreads. There are great open 
spaces ill the centre of the city set apart for the public, and to be kept 
o})en for all time. There are also several great public parks, and a noble 
Botanic Garden. The streets are long and wide, and very splendid and 
regular. In Melbourne there are some of the finest public and com- 
mercial buildings in the world. Then the labourers are the best paid 
m the world ; it is indeed a Paradise for working men. But if the most 
refined amongst 3 'ou go to Victoria now, you will discover that aheady 
the country is covered with railroads and magnificent highways ; already 
it has great public libraries, a university, and schools of all classes ; 
and already Christian churches are established in every district. And 
let me tell jum that the returns show a better average attendance at 
the churches in Victoria than at the churches in England. If you go 
there you will find yourselves among a kindly English race, speaking 
the kindly English tongue, having a tender English heart; — in short, 
you will find a new England in everything but this; — that it has no 
paupers and no destitution.’ 
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streets of Melbourne showed that his conduct in 
peculiarly trying circumstances had \Von him the 
regard and affection of the people. 

In reply to the farewell Address of the Corpor- 
ation Sir G. Bowen said : 

‘ Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, 

‘ I thank you with my whole heart for this loyal 
address, and for your expressions of sympathy with 
Lady Bowen and myself, for which we are sincerely 
grateful. 

^ The Corporation of Melbourne was the first public 
l)ody to welcome me on my arrival in Victoria, and it 
has always been my pride and pleasure, as well as my 
duty, to maintain the most cordial relations between 
the representative of the Queen and the municipal 
representatives of this great city. Indeed, I can 
honestly say that, throughout my administration, I 
have identified myself with the honour, with the repu- 
tation, with the interests alike of Melbourne and of 
the entire Colony of Victoria. Although my term of 
office here has all but expired, I assure you that the 
love which my family and I cherish for this land will 
never cease. Wlierever our lot may be cast here- 
after, our thoughts will often turn to what was so 
long our happy home in Melbourne, and we will 
ever pray that you, Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, and 
the long line of your successors, may, by the blessing 
of Providence, exercise your important functions 
through years of public welfare and happiness. 
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‘ During the brief period of forty-four years which 
have elapsed since the first white man settled in the 
primeval forest on what is now the site of Melbourne, 
this city has been raised, by the energy and enter- 
prise of its inhabitants, to the proud position of the 
ninth British city in the Empire ; indeed, it already 
far surpasses, in point of wealth and population, the 
capitals of many ancient States in the Old World. If 
Melbourne cannot boast the historical associations of 
those capitals, it will be remembered that (as it has 
been truly observed) the lot cannot be considered 
otherwise than fortunate of those who have to make, 
instead of inheriting, history. 

‘ And now I must say, what to me is a sad word. 
Farewell.’ 

The Address of the United Trades Societies was 
as follows : 

‘ May it please your Excellency, 

‘ The hour having almost arrived when your 
Excellency’s administration of tlie government of this 
country will cease, we, the artisans, mechanics, and 
others of Melbourne, desire to assure your Excellency 
of our loyal attachment to the throne and person of 
our Most Gracious Sovereign the Queen. It is with 
sincere regret that we are about to lose the advan- 
tages of the many noble and distinguished qualities 
which have marked your Excellency’s conduct in the 
administration of the government of this Colony, 
and the many generous acts of kindness which have 
endeared your Excellency and Lady Bowen to the 
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people of Victoria. In leaving our shores we humbly 
pray for the safet}^ and continued prosperity of your 
Excellency, Lady Bowen, and family, and trust that 
your Excellency will receive from the large section 
of tlie community that we have the honour to re- 
present their assurance of the confidence they have 
always felt in the exercise of that true statesmanship 
and impartiality for which your Excellency’s adminis- 
tration has been conspicuous.’ 

Tlie Governor replied : 

‘Gentlemen, ^ 

‘ I thank you in the name of the Queen for this 
assurance of your loyal attachment to the throne and 
person of our gracious and l)eloved Sovereign, and, 
on behalf of myself, of Lady Bowen, and of my family, 
I request you to accept the expression of our sincere 
gratitude for your goodwill towards us and of your 
kind wishes for our future prosperity and hap})iness. 

‘I desire to claim no merit for my administration 
in Victoria except that of an earnest endeavour to 
do my duty alike to the Crown and to the Colony. 
I have always felt anxious to be your fellow workman 
in every undertaking calculated to advance the moral 
and material welfare of the entire community. 

‘ As I have observed on a previous occasion of a 
similar character, it is certain that in new countries 
like the Australasian Colonies, almost every man has 
been, or is, in one sense or another, a working man. 
All classes of the community should therefore unite 
cordially in promoting their common interests. We 
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all know that capital is powerless without labour, and 
that labour is* unprofitable without the aid of capital ; 
and that, without good government and good laws, 
impartially administered and cheerfully obeyed, 
neither capital nor labour is safe. 

‘ Rest assured, my friends, that I shall always 
remember with gratitude the flattering mark of 
esteem and respect which you, as the representatives 
of a very numerous and powerful section of the 
inhabitants of this great city, have presented to me 
this da^’^ at the moment of my departure from 
Victoria. My parting prayer is that the blessing of 
Heaven may rest on this dear country and on the 
liomes and families of all its inliabitants/ 

The above are only specimens of the numerous 
addresses from all parts of the Colony, which en- 
al)led Sir George Rowen to report to the Colonial 
Minister : — 

‘ I have received many gratifying proofs of the 
regret generally felt, l)oth in Melbourne and in tlie 
country districts of Victoria, at the expiration of my 
term of office and the approaching departure of my 
family and myself. As it has been already stated, 
my position during a large portion of my adminis- 
tration in this Colony has been one of probably 
unprecedented difficulty ; but it is now confidently 
believed that any embarrassing questions which may 
arise in the future will be such as will be readily 
surmounted by the proved ability and firmness, and 
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by the long parliamentary and official experience, of 
my successor, the Marquis of Normanby/ 

He added : ‘ I may be permitted to observe that 
I cannot contemplate without emotion my approach- 
ing departure from that Australasia in which I have 
spent nearly twenty years, the best, the happiest, 
and I trust the most useful of my life, as Governor 
successively of the great Colonies of Queensland, 
New Zealand, and Victoria, and to the welfare and 
advancement of which I have honestly and zealously 
devoted all my care and all my faculties. As the 
first Governor of the new Colony of Queensland 
I organised, during my administration there, the 
Government and institutions of that community, 
which, from the small beginnings of twenty years 
ago, has already grown to great importance and 
prosperity. During my administration in New 
Zealand the Maori wars and troubles were brought 
to a close, and the foundations were laid of that 
steady and peaceful progress which promises one 
day to make New Zealand the most important of the 
Australasian communities. In Victoria, as in New 
Zealand, I have had to deal with circumstances of 
extraordinary difficulty, and, in particular, with the 
dangerous political crises and Parliamentary dead- 
locks of 1876 and 1878, both of which have been 
brought to an end without any distm^bance of in- 
ternal order, and without the slightest interruption 
of the cordial relations uniting this Colony with the 
Crown and with the mother-country.’ 
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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL— ECCLESIASTICAL ANECDOTES — MADA- 
GASCAR AND ITS QUEEN — ‘ CHA88ES,’ OR DEER DRIVES. 

• 

It would be hard to (xiiiceive a more complete change 
than that from Victoria to Mauritius. The first is a 
self-governing Cblony, very well able to hold its own 
against undue interference on tlie part of the Go- 
vernor or of Downing Street ; the second a CVowii 
Colony, where tlie Governor’s word is law, while 
tlie Legislative Council was, in J879, still nominated 
by tlie Crown, and contained a majority of Official 
Members bound to support the Government.^ Mel- 
bourne is a great, energetic., prosperous- city, with 
all the conveniences and luxuries of a European 
capital; while in Mauritius the Governor lives in a 
pictures(|ue old French chateau in the hills, full of 
tlie memories of Labourdonnais, and far removed 
from noise or turmoil. Victoria again is essentially 
English, while Mauritius is chiefly French and Indian 
in population. A few extracts from a speech de- 
livered by Sir George Bowen on the occasion of the 
reading of a paper on Mauritius by Mr. Jourdain 

' A certain proportion of elected members has since been intro- 
duced (1889). 
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before ibe Eoyal Colonial Institute,^ on April 18, 
1882, will serve to show the peculiar position in the 
Empire of this famous island. 

‘ Mauritius, like all other Colonies and Dependen- 
cies of the Empire, should be regarded both in an 
Imperial and also in a Colonial point of view. In 
an Im])erial point of view it is, in the phrase of the 
illustrious French Statesman Thiers, in his ‘‘History 
of the Consulate and Empire,’' “ the fair Malta of the 
Indian Ocean ” {la belle Malte de V Ocean Indien)} In 
other words, the possession of Mauritius is as im- 
})ortant for tlie command of the Indian Ocean as is 
the Dossession of Malta for the commanc^ of the 
Mediterranean. Formerly, the whole commerce of 
Europe to India, China, and Australia, passed round 
the Cape of Good Hope and almost in sight of the 
mountains of Mauritius. During the early years of the 
j)i’esent century, while the island was in the possession 
of France, the French cruivsers and piavateers issuing 
from it inflicted on our Indian trade alone a loss esti- 
mated at little less than four millions sterling. If it be 
argued in any quarter that the opening of the Suez 
( 'anal has diminished the importan(*e of Mauritius as a 
naval and military station, it should be replied; (I) 
tliat in time of war we must always look forward to the 
at least temporary seizure or destruction of the Suez 
C'anal by an enemy ; and (2) that the modern condi- 

’ Publitthed in the Proceedings, Vol. XIII. p. 282 ff. 

' The arms of Mauritius show a Star and a Key, with the motto, 
Stella Clavisque Maris Indici, It should be mentioned that when 
the Dutch first occupied the island, they named it after their Prince 
Maurice. They abandoned it early in the eighteenth century, when 
it was colonised by the French, who called it the lie de France. 
After its conquest by the English in 1810, the former name of 
Mauritius was restored. 
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tions of naval warfare render indis])ensable to a great 
maritime pcfVver like England tlie possession of 
fortified coaling stations in commanding positions all 
round tlie world. Modern ironclads cannot carry 
coal enough to enable tliem to keep tlie sea for more 
than a few successive days. Indeed tlie vital im- 
portance of Mauritius in this respect was amply 
proved during the recent war in South Africa, when 
the transports bringing troops to and from India all 
stopped to take in coal in the excellent and spacious 
liarbour of Port Louis, which is perhaps the finest 
harbour in the Eastern seas, and is provided with 
graving* docks and all other recjuirenients of first- 
class ports. And it should be recollected that the 
])ossession of Mauritius involves haixlly any cost 
to the Imperial Treasury ; for all the exjienses of the 
civil government are defrayed by the Lolony, which 
also pays a military subsidy of 40/. l()r every officer 
and soldier of the line, and 70/. for every ofli(*er 
and soldier of the artillery and engineers. The 
present garrison of about five hundied men of all 
arms is sufficient in time of peace ; and wlien w(‘ 
consider the large military contribution })aid by 
the Colony, it is manifestly cheaper for the British 
taxjiayer to keep that number of soldiers at Poi't 
Louis than at Aldershot or the Curragh.^ So much 
for the Imperial importance of Mauritius. 

‘With regard, in the second place, to its Colonial 

‘ On the recommendation of Sir George Bowen, the English 
garrison has of late years been, for the most part, removed from the 
unhealthy barracks in Port Louis to the cool and salubrious position of 
Curepipe, 1,600 feet above the sea, which is in the centre of the island, 
and in immediate communication by railway and telegraph with the 
capital. 
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importance, I need only remark that the public 
revenue of this little island, which is nc/t larger than 
a single average-sized English county, amounts to 
above 700,000/. — that is, it is equal to what was 
the public revenue of the entire kingdom of England 
in the reign of Charles II. Moreover, the trade of 
Mauritius, including exports and imports, amounts to 
6,000,000/. sterling yearly — that is, it is equal to the 
entire trade of Great Britain in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and to the trade of all tlie American Colonies 
in 1775 at the commencement of the War of Inde- 
pendence. Many of you will recollect that Edmund 
Burke, in one of his most famous orations, ‘]:)ointed 
out that the trade of America in 1775 equalled in 
value the entire trade of the mother-country seventy 
years previously. I think that all will agree that 
the facts which I have mentioned amply prove the 
inq)ortance of Mauritius, first, in an Inq3erial point 
of view, as a naval and military station of the first 
class ; and, secondly, in a colonial and financial 
point of view, as, for its size, the richest Colony in 
the Empire, perhaps the richest country in the world. 

‘I would gladly expatiate on the extreme beauty 
of the scenery and of the luxuriant vegetation 
of Mauritius. I assure you that the striking de- 
scriptions in the famous tale of “ Paul and Virginia ” 
are by no means exaggerated. That celebrated 
idyl was written by Bernardin de St. -Pierre, a 
French officer of Engineers long quartered in the 
island, and his descriptions are literally pictures in 
words. Finally, I would there were time to refer 
in some detail to the very interesting history of 
Mauritius, successively under Dutch, French, and 
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English rule, and to the present condition of its many 
dependencies® in the Indian Ocean, especially of the 
lovely Seychelles group. 

Summer isles of Eden lying in dark purple spheres of sea, 

as our Poet Laureate sings.^ I would also be glad 
to give some account of my visit last year to the 
Governor of the neighbouring French island of 
Bourbon, or Ethinion, which, with its lofty moun- 
tains, upland valleys, glittering waterfalls, and gush- 
ing springs of mineral waters, may be described as a 
slice of the Pyrenees thrown into the Indian Ocean. 

‘ I &id that it is not generally remembered in 
England that events connected with tliis little island 
have powerfully affected the history both of the 
Eastern and the Western world. For it was in 
Mauritius (then known as the Isle of France) tliat the 
famous French governor Labourdonnais,- a man, as 
Macaulay writes in his Essay on Clive, “ of eminent 
talents and virtues,” and who first formed the grand 
idea of founding a European Empire in India ; — 
it was in Mauritius, I repeat, that Labourdonnais 
organised the expedition which in 1746 took Madras 
from the English. Had it not been for the jealousy 
and intrigues of his rival Dupleix, the French 
Governor of Pondicherry ; for the neglect of the 
Ministers of Louis XV. ; and for the genius and ex- 
ploits of Clive, Labourdonnais would probably have 

’ Tennyson, LocTcsley Hall, 

^ A bronze statue of Labourdonnais has been erected by public 
subscription in the City of Port Louis. Sir George Bowen also placed 
in the grounds of the Governor’s country residence a monumental 
pillar in honour of his illustrious predecessor, with the inscription : 

Peoconsuli Gallo 
Proconsul Britannus 
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succeeded in establishing a French Empire in India ; 
thus changing the destiny of the ESistern world. 
Again, at the beginning of the present century, when 
the heavy losses inflicted on our trade by the French 
cruisers from Mauritius had convinced the Governor- 
General of India, then the Marquis of Wellesley, of 
the absolute necessity of wresting that island from 
France, whom did that eminent Viceroy and States- 
man appoint as the chief of the expedition to be 
sent forth for that purpose ? He appointed his 
brother. Sir Arthur Wellesley, the victor of Assaye, 
afterwards the Duke of Wellington, to command 
the expedition, and after the conquest to* be the 
first English Governor of Mauritius. It is stated 
that Sir Arthur Wellesley had actually arrived at 
Bombay to embark with the troops, when, fortu- 
nately for himself and for England, he was seized 
with fever and ordered home by his medical advisers ; 
and the expedition subsequently sailed under the 
command of another general. JuvenaD has spoken 
of the consequences of a fever which once seized the 
great Eoman Captain, Pompey ; — 

Provida Ponqoeio dcdcrat Campania febres. 

But, humanly speaking, those consequences were of 
slight importance to the fortunes of the world in 
comparison with the consequences of the fever which 
attacked Sir Arthur Wellesley when on his way to 
Mauritius. Had he sailed for that island, the future 
conqueror of Napoleon might have been condemned 
to the comparatively obscure, however difficult and 
useful career, of the Governor of a small Colony.’ ^ 

^ Sat. X. 288. 

^ It should not be forgotten that a once well-known contemporary 
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In this beautiful and interesting island Sir George 
Bowen lanJed on April 4, 1879. On taking his 
seat as President of the Legislative Council, he pro- 
nounced a warm eulogy on ‘ the administrative 
ability, the calm judgment, and the unflagging 
labour of his distinguished predecessor, Sir Arthur 
Phayre ’ ; and announced his confident expectation 
of receiving the hearty co-operation of the Council 
of Government in his efforts to promote the general 
welfare and prosperity of the Colony. In his replies 
to a series of addresses from the Munici 2 )ality, the 
Chambers of Agriculture and of Commerce, the 
Catholic Union, and the Society of Arts and Sciences, 
he succeeded by his evident goodwill in placing him- 
self on the best possible terms with all classes of the 
community. 

One of the earliest ceremonies in which the new 
Governor was called to take part, however, was of a 
melancholy character. Twenty-three years before, 
when in Paris in 1850, he had been present at the 
magnifu'cnt ceremony of the baptism, in the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Lame, of the Prince Imperial, when the 
Second Empire was at its zenith of strength and 
glory. Now, in 1879, he attended in state, acc^om- 
panied by the English Admiral and General, and by 

of the Duke of Wellington, Theodore Hook, of witty fame, was Treasurer 
of Mauritius from 1813 to 1817. From his utter want of habits of 
business, his accounts fell into confusion, and he was removed from 
his office and sent back to England. It is said that he met at the 
Cape of Good Hope, Lord Charles Somerset, a former acquedntance in 
London, who asked why he was returning home so soon, when Hook 
replied : ‘ I believe they think there is something wrong in my chest.' 
A very interesting sketch of the life and character of Theodore Hook 
was written by Lockhart, the biographer of Sir Walter Scott ; in which 
there are several references to Mauritius. 
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the chief civil, naval, and military officers, the solemn 
funeral service held in the Eoman Catholic Cathedral 
of Port Louis, in the very island which was wrested 
from the great Napoleon — to testify the grief of the 
entire community for the untimely death in Zululand 
of the young hope of the fallen house of Buonaparte.^ 


The following letters give the new Governor’s 
first impressions of Mauritius ; 

To an English Statesman. ^ 

Government House, Mauritius : Jime 1879. 

I should liaA e replied sooner to your last letter 
had it not been for the constant writing and other 
official work entailed by ‘ paternal ’ government. A 
conscientious Sco-ttott;? though no rvpavvo^ (you will 
recollect that these words in the original Greek do 
not mean quite the same as their English equiva- 
lents), feels that everything depends on him person- 
ally, that he has no responsible advisers, and that he 
must look into everything himself. I do not exag- 
gerate when I say that I have at least three times 
more official work as Governor of Mauritius, than 
as Governor of Colonies like Queensland, Victoria, 
and New Zealand, where I was only a constitutional 
sovereign. It is certainly a great change to come 

^ It will be recollected that, in attending a funeral service in honour 
of the Prince Imperial, the Governor and the English authorities at 
Mauritius pursued the ssune course as was followed in England by the 
Prince of Wales and the Royal Family, sind by the leading members 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 
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direct from an English democracy like that of an 
Australian Colony, where one is often tempted, to 
exclaim with Aristophanes : ' ‘0 Democracy ! are 
these things to be borne ? ’ 

uJ ^rjfjiotCftUTta, Tuvra hijr* uiuo’^erri; 

to a French autocracy of the purest and most 
paternal type like that of Mauritius. 

In India and in most of the Crown Colonies, 
though there are no representative institutions, still 
the autocracy of the Governor is greatly tempered 
by the' English laws and English ideas and feelings. 
But the laws of Mauritius are, in the main, those of 
the old French Monarchy before the first Eevolution ; 
the leading principle of which is Louis XIV. ’s 
‘ LEtat cest moi ’ ; and beyond the English garrison, 
there are hardly any Eiiglish here except the chief 
officials, and (to quote the rather Hibernian remark 
of an officer of the 88th Connaught Eangers), a 
few Scotch merchants. The aristocracy of the island 
consists of the French planters, many of whom 
are descended from Eoyalist families of the noblesse 
that emigrated during the first French Eevolution ; 
and these retain much of the courtly manners of 
the ancien regime. They, with the civil, naval, and 
military officers, form a very agreeable society and 
neighbourhood ; for the General, the Anglican Bishop, 
the Judges, and many of the principal people live 
near E^duit, the Governor’s country house on the 


^ Aristophanes, Acham. 598. 
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hills, seven miles by road or railway from the town 
of Port Louis. This is an old French chateau such 
as you may see in Normandy and Brittany, with 
spacious lialls and verandahs paved with black and 
white marble, and rooms with polished wooden 
floors, on which the unaccustomed ‘Anglo-Saxon’ 
slips about a good deal. At our last dance, we had 
to pick up an admiral and a general, besides a 
number of officers of inferior rank, who found the 
‘ French polish ’ too slippery while disporting them- 
selves on the ‘ light fantastic toe.’ The Australasian 
Colonies are too young for ghosts, but here we 
have a haunted chamber, where the great Labour- 
donnais, the famous French Governor of Mauritius, 
is believed by tlie French creoles to walk nightly. 
We put a high civil functionary there, but he de- 
clared that he heard strange noises, and nothing 
would induce him to occupy the room again. How- 
ever, next week the English admii’al of the station 
arrived with his squadron, and when we asked him 
if he would have the haunted chamber, the best spare 
room in the house, he said, ‘ I am afraid of no 
Frenchman, dead or alive ’ ; and he neither heard nor 
saw a ghost during the month he spent with us. It 
is true that he was supported by his Flag Captain 
in the room on his right, and by his Flag Lieutenant 
in the room on his left. Then, too, a strange noise 
is often heard at night at the time of full moon, as 
of a carriage driving past the chA,teau ; and some 
creoles declared they had seen Labourdonnais passing 
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by in his coach and six horses, with his escort and 
lacqueys — sTll skeletons in the uniform of the age of 
Louis XV. Eather suspecting some tri(;k, the aides^ 
de-camp of a former Governor sat up with their 
swords and a bottle of iced champagne on the table ; 
and when they heard the strange noise approaching, 
they turned out the guard with loaded rifles and 
fixed bayonets, and all sallied forth, — to see a grand 
herd of wild stags from the neighbouring mountains 
tossing their antlers in the bright tropical moonlight. 
Moreover, we sometimes hear a weird wailing at 
night, which an Irish soldier declared is the Banshee 
of some old French Governor deploring that an 
Englishman should sit on the throne of Labourdon- 
nais, but which an unromantic Scotchman ascertained 
to be one of the monkeys that swarm in the sur- 
rounding forest, and often gambol on the lawn before 
our windows, weeping for her young. ^ 

The famous story of ‘Paul and Virginia ’ (to 
whom I am going to erect a monument in the 
Botanical Gardens here), does not exaggerate the 
pictures(iue beauty of Mauritius. There can be no 
more lovely residence than Eeduit, with its magnifi- 

^ The Chateau of Le R^duit was originally fortified. It is recorded 
in the annals of the island that, when an English squadron, about 
1748, threatened the island, the then French Governor (David) invited 
the principal ladies to take refuge there. The English ships were soon 
blown away by a hurricane, and the fair refugees desired to return to 
their homes, when the gallant Governor objected to the loss of their 
society in his mountain abode. The comment of a French historian 
on this tale is as follows : Quel contrasted si Von compare la vive 
ardeur et les romanesques passions des Oouvemeurs Francais d la 
nature si froide et comj)ass^e de nos Excellences Britanniques ! 
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cent tropical vegetation, and flowering trees and 
shrubs, and terraced gardens, full of both English 
and tropical fruits and flowers — strawberries 
flourishing by the side of pineapples, and roses amid 
the delicate flowers of European hothouses. The 
demesne of 300 acres forms a triangle bounded on 
two sides by rivers rushing down wooded ravines 
500 feet deep, with a cascade 173 feet high, and 
uniting below the house into the ‘ Grand Eiver,’ 
flowing into the Indian Ocean, with its ‘ many- 
twinkling smile,’ the ^ 

TTOiTtwv Tt kVfjarioy 

(ivfipiOfWr yfXitffija 

of ^schylus/ which only those can fully appreciate 
who have seen southern seas sparkling under a 
southern sun. 

The Anglican Catliedral at Port Louis was 
formerly a French powder-magazine, and the fiery 
and combustible character of its former contents 
seems to influence some of its present tenants ; for 
the clergymen attached to it are frequently quarrel- 
ling, to the amusement of the Eoman Catholics, who 
say (not in the sense of the Eomans respecting the 
early Christians), ‘ See how these Protestants love one 
another ! ’ 

I am expected to act as head of the Church as 
well as of the State, on the ground that all the 
clergy receive salaries from the Government. Both 
parties at the Cathedral have appealed to me to 


^ ‘.^Eschylus, Prom, Vinct. 90. 
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settle their disputes, but I have naturally declined to 
interfere, otlierwise than by recommending mutual 
forbearance and Christian harmony. There are now 
fifteen Anglican clergy, besides the Bishop, who, how- 
ever, has some jurisdiction over certain missions on 
the East Coast of Africa. 

Not far off is another bishop, an excellent man, 
but a ‘muscular Christian,’ whose episcopal tours 
read something like shooting trips. For examjfie : 

‘ Eose early. Shot five couple snipe and a wild 

duck. Afterwards held a confirmation in the villaijfe. 

• ^ 

On our way to the next mission, sliot three wild 
geese, one of them of a new kind. At the mission, 
held evening service, which was attended by tliirteen 
converts, one of them of a mountain tribe whom I 
had not seen before. 

‘ Caught some trout for supper. Slej)t well in 
my liaminock slung to a tree, after this hard and 
interesting day’s work. A wild beast prowled round 
at daybreak, l)ut I fired my revolver at him; so we 
had morning prayers in peace. Afterwards fished a;id 
shot, and at eleven o’(*lock preached, my congrega- 
tion consisting, I fear, only of my palanquin bearers 
and servants, and of a few “ inquirers ” from the next 
village, who offered for a rupee to show me some 
good shooting ground. Gave them some tracts and 
gunpowder, &c., &c.’ 

And so forth, day by day.^ 

• It should, perhaps, be mentioned that there is current in the 
Colonies a story of a bishop of great learning but of singular absence of 
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I shall not here refer at length to the great neigh- 
bouring island of Madagascar, with its manifold and 
as yet undeveloped resources ; its interesting people ; 
its strange fauna and flora ; and its mysterious forests 
and lofty mountains. Mauritius carries on a large 
trade with Madagascar, whicli has probably a great 
future before it, if it succeeds in escaping French 
aggression, and in consolidating its native institutions 
and dynasty. It is now governed by a Queen who 
seems to resemble the Empress Catharine of Eussia in 
more respects than one. However, Her Majesty has 

mind. When once caught in a storm, he asked a sailor : ‘ I hope, my 
friend, there is no danger ? ’ The sailor probably thought that, accord- 
ing to the well-known superstition of his class, the presence of the 
bishop on board had brought on the bad weather, and answered grutHy : 

‘ Danger ! my lord, of course there is danger ; we shall all be in 
heaven in half-an-hour I ’ ‘ God forbid 1 ’ exclaimed the bishop, uncon- 
sciously raising his clasped hands. So a well-known Governor was 
wont to relate that he was, together with a high dignitary, once exposed 
to a violent gale on a lee shore. The captain came down to the cabin 
and said, ‘ Your Excelleney and gentlemen, I think it right to tell you 
that we are in great danger : I have done all that man can do for your 
safety, and you must now trust to Providence.^ ‘ Oh ! is it so had 
that I ’ ejaculated the dignitary. So, again, a captain of one of the P. 
and 0. stefiuners stated that on one occasion a missionary among the 
passengers asked, in only half a gale of wind, if the ship was not sink- 
ing. ‘ I took him,’ said the captain, * to the forecastle, and told him to 
listen to the talk of the sailors, who were using profane language. “ Do 
you suppose, sir,” I remarked, “ that the sailors would talk in that way 
if the ship were sinking under them ? ” This seemed to encourage the 
missionary, who went back to his cabin. However, in the middle of 
the night the wind increased, and I saw creeping towards the forecastle 
a white object, which I soon discovered to be my fiiend in his night- 
gown. He listened for a minute to the sailors, and then crept back to 
his berth, muttering, “ Thank Ood ! they are swearing still / ’” 

As Sir G. Bowen once wrote ; * It need scarcely be observed that 
stories like these weigh little against the abundant proofs given by 
the clergy and missionaries in the Colonies of noble devotion to duty 
and of heroic self-sacrifice.’ 
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a sort of diplomatic agent at Mauritius, and we main 
tain the most* cordial relations. I may here mention 
that the experiment recently made by France in send- 
ing out a heau (jarqon as her representative at the 
court of the Queen of Madagascar — much, I fancy, on 
the principle which caused the liandsome Lord Whit- 
worth to he sent as Englisli ambassador to the Em- 
])ress Catharine of Russia — has not [)roved completely 
successful ; for, if wliat one hears is true, the French 
bean (jarq(m awakened the jealous}' of the Queen’s 
Prime Minister, the Potemkin of Madagascar. As 
the French say, ‘ Cherchez toujour,^ la femime' 

I sent you some local news})apers describing 
our landing and arrival here, and our enthusiastic 
rece})tion by all classes of this mix(‘d ])opulation. 
It was a most pictures([iie and suggest ivt^ spectacle. 
As we were lowed asliore in tlie beautiful harbour 
of Port Louis, a city of 70,000 inhabitants, we were 
saluted by the guns of the citadel and lueji-of-war, 
and, on stepping on the quay, under a gay pavilion 
of hags and tropical ferns, we found ourselves amid 
a crowd as variegated as a tulip garden. There 
were the red-coats of the English soldiers forming 
the guard of honour ; the blue and gold uniforms 
of the civil officials; the canonicals of the Bishops 
and clergy of the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
Churches ; the diplomatic costumes of the Consuls 
of the foreign powers ; the gorgeous robes of the 
Sultans and t/hiefs from Madagascar, Johanna, and 
the East Coast of Africa, to whom Mauritius is 
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what Paris is to the Americans ; and a picturesque 
variety of national costumes of Hindoos of many 
castes, Moslem Mollahs, Brahmin priests, and Chinese 
and Arab merchants. Beyond and above the motley 
crowd on foot, the balconies and windows, and the 
carriages of the French noblesse^ were full of ladies 
and gentlemen dressed a quatre epingles in the last 
Parisian fashion, as if they had just come out of 
bandboxes sent from the boulevards of Paris. You 
must fancy this scene in quaint old streets, recalling 
those in some of the provincial cities of France, only 
shaded with fine palms and other tropical trees ; 
while, towering over the town, like the Alps over 
Innsbruck in the Tyrol, rise the weird volcanic moun- 
tains of Mauritius, with their sharp peaks, looking, 
as it has been truly said, ‘like fingers pointing to 
Heaven.’ 

As for field s})orts — without which I cannot exist 
— we have fishing of all kinds, from sharks to a very 
delicious sort of freshwater prawns called Camerons^ 
together with partridge and quail shooting, the birds 
being of several varieties unknown in England.^ But 
the grand sport of Mauritius is the deer battue on the 
model of the chasses at Compiegne and Fontainebleau. 
The forests clothing the mountains of Mauritius swarm 
with deer as big as the red-deer of Scotland. Wlien 
fifty or sixty rifles have been posted round the 

' When the Dutch first arrived in Mauritius, in the seventeenth 
century, they found the island uninhabited by man, but full of numbers 
of the large unwieldy bird called the Dodo, which has never been found 
elsewhere, and has long been extinct, like the Moa of New Zealand. 
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base, a number of French piqiieiirs and Indian 
shikaris^ with*packs of dogs, drive the game out of 
the cover. As the French planters are generally 
good rifle-shots, the bag often contains from twenty 
to thirty stags. Afterwards there is a grand dejeuner 
at the shooting-lodge, and the ciiree takes place 
afterwards. At my first chasse^ I was, of course, 
put in the best post, and was lucky enough to kill 
five stags to my own rifle : w]n(‘h delighted the 
FreiK^h, who say that I am ‘ the first English Governor 
who can shoot their deer and speak their language.’ ^ 
Our domestic life here is as different as our poli- 
tical life from that of Australia. Instead of English 
servants in })owder and lively, here* we have a host 
of dark, tall, silent Hindoos in white tunics with 
turbans and sashes of scarlet and gold. They make 
excellent valets, and wait well at table. The society 
in Mauritius is more lively than in many other Colo- 
nies, on ac(a)unt of the strong admixture in it of 
French grace, ease, and vivacity. 


To the Marquis of Norynanby^ G .C.M.G Governor 
of Victoria. 

Mauritius : April 28, 1879. 

My dear Lord Normanby, 

I am confident that Lady Normanby and you have 
by this time learned to like the Government House 

' Some of the French planters presented Sir George Bowen with a 
handsome chair, made of the antlers of stags shot by himself at their 
chasses. 
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at Melbourne and its surroundings as much as we did. 
You will be glad to hear that we readied Mauritius 
on the 4th, after a very pleasant and prosperous 
voyage ; and that the public demonstration on our 
reception here was as enthusiastic as that on our de- 
parture from Victoria. I shall be glad to hear from 
you about the great Colony, in the continued welfare 
and progress of which I shall always feel the warmest 
interest. . . . 

The heads of departments at Mauritius are yentle- 
vien by birth and education. The Council of Govern- 
ment consists of a few officials, all of whom must 
vote with the Governor, or resign ; and a few French 
planters, nominated by him. I am much pleased by 
the high tone and mutual courtesy of all the members 
of the Council. The Governor presides ; but the 
(V)uncil meets only once a fortnight during a portion 
of the year. However, the law provides, and the 
population of all classes expects, that the Governor 
shall do everything, down to the smallest details of 
administration, himself ; and I find that I have to 
issue from twenty to thirty ‘ orders ' every day ; the 
official papers being sent to me every morning from 
town by Indian ‘peons’ or orderlies. So there is 
very much more office work here than at Melbourne. 
I go to town only for the Council, and occasionally 
for a concert, or the theatre, where we have good 
French plays and operas. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

VISIT TO BOURBON — CORDIAL RECEPTION THERE — BANQUETS AND 
BALLS — governor’s SPEECH AT THE DINNER GIVEN HIM 
AT BOURBON — IMPRESSION MADE ON THE FRENCH OFFICERS 
— SIR M. HICKS-BEACH — CONTRAST OP BOURBON WITH 
MAURITIUS — ADMIRAL GORE JONES AND LORD CARLISLE — RE- 
MARKS ABOUT CYPRUS AND GREECE. 

The visit to the Governor of the neighbouring French 
island of Bourbon (M. Cuinier) is thus described : 


To an Emflish Statesman. 

Government House, Mauritius : July 16, 1880. 

My dear Tjord, 

The only two events of the past month in the 
Indian Ocean are the visit of Admiral Gore Jones, 
the naval commander-in-chief on this station, to 
Mauritius ; and my visit of seven days accompanied 
by him, and by my Private Secretary, Lord West- 
bury (the grandson of the Chancellor), to the French 
Governor of the neighbouring island of Bourbon (or 
Reunion, as it was named during the first French 
Revolution, in honour of the ‘ Fete de la Reunion ’ at 
Paris). Both these events w’^ere very successful ; the 
onlv drawback being that the official balls and 
banquets in the two islands were so incessant 
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that one was forcibly reminded of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis’s dictum^ ‘ that life would be toler- 
able if it were not for its enjoyments.’ Nothing 
could exceed the heartiness of my reception at 
Bourbon. At the official banquet given to me there, 
I delivered a speech in French about the entente 
cordiale^ the English and French flags waving to- 
gether, the glories of Labourdonnais and other great 
French governors and captains in the East, &c. &c., 
which actually drew tears from the eyes of some of 
the French officers ])resent — a rare result qf Anglo- 
Saxon speeclies iu a foreign tongue! I have given 
some account of this banquet, as also of one given 
to me in Mauritius to celebrate the forty-third anni- 
versary of the Queen’s accession, in my despatches 
by this mail ; and you may possibly be tempted 
to smile at the amount of ‘ blowing ’ (to use an 
expressive Australian phrase) on both occasions. 
However, if I blew somewhat loudly the English 
national trumpet in Mauritius, and the French 
national trumpet in Bourbon, I assure you that it 
was because je comiais mes ^ens^ and knew what 
would do public good. The Governor of this Colony 
should alwavs be a French scholar. A most amusinir 
contretemps took place here in c*onsequence of a 
former Governor being quite ignorant of French. At 
the farewell dinner given to him, a French colonist 
made a long speech against ‘ Downing Street’ — i.e. 
the Colonial Office — and ‘ Sir Hitch-Bitch,' as French 
tongues pronounce the very Anglo-Saxon name of 
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Sir M. Hicks-Beacli ; ^ when the Governor, seeing all 
around him ciieering and thumping the table, lustily 
cheered and thumped too, little imagining that he 
was applauding a fierce invective against his own 
political chef ! 

There cannot be a greater contrast than the 
political condition of Bourbon when compared with 
the paternal and patriarchal rule of Mauritius. In 
the French island there is an Assembly elected by 
universal suffrage, and with the powers of an 
Australian Parliament. Moreover, Bourbon sends 
two representatives, a senator and a deputy, to the 
two chambers of the National Legislature at Paris. 
I was much struck by the fact that Prance is far 

^ Sir M, Ilicks-Beach caused general indignation in Mauritius by 
obstinately refusing to allow the Colony to spend 1,000Z. a year of its 
own money is, f’^oth part of its annual revenue of 700,000/.,— in 

providing the salary of an additionalJudge of the Supremo Court, whom 
the Governor, the Colonial Legislature, and the entire community, had 
declared to bo absolutely necessary for the efficient administration of 
justice. It need scarcely bo said that on his retirement in 1880, his 
successor at the Colonial Office (Lord Kimberley), forthwith sanctioned 
the appointment in question. It will bo recollected (see above, 
chap. 26) that, whereas in Mauritius Sir M. Hicks-Beach forced the 
Legislature to spend on their Civil Service 1,000/. a year less than 
they deemed necessary, in Victoria he seems to have desired that an 
attempt should be made practically to force the Colonial Ministry and 
Parliament to spend on their Civil Service many thousands more than 
they deemed necessary. The motive of such interference in both cases 
was doubtless the now obsolete love of meddling from Downing Street in 
the purely local affairs of the Colonies, even in cases where no Imperial 
interests could possibly be concerned. Fortunately for the integrity 
of the Empire, it is felt that no similar injudicious interference will 
ever be attempted in the future. The motto of the Imperial Govern- 
ment will be Lord Beaconsfield’s Tmjjerium et LihertaSy i.e. Imperial 
control in matters of Imperial concern, and local self-government in 
matters of local concern. 
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from following the reasonable rule of England, \\z. 
that when a Colony gets self-government it shall 
sui)port and defend itself. The colonial revenue of 
Bourbon does not exceed five millions of francs 
(200,000/.)— less than one-third of the revenue of 
Mauritius (700,000/.); but the French Government 
contributes three millions more (120,000/.), paying 
from Imperial funds the Governor and all the chief 
civil officers, the clergy, the judges, and all the naval 
and military expenses whatsoever. Moreover, the 
Imperial Government has guaranteed per cent, to 
a French company whic^h is now making a railway 
and excavating a port. Hitherto Bourbon has been 
without a liarbour, but in two years lienee it will 
have a harliour and dock admitting all sliijis that 
can pass through the Suez Canal. 

Bourbon, though larger, is not nearly so fertile 
as Mauritius, being composed chiefly of lofty volcanic 
mountains, the highest of which — Le Pitoii des Neiges 
— is above 10,000 feet in height, i.e. nearly as high 
as Etna. There is very striking scenery among 
these mountains, and mineral baths resembling those 
of the Pyrenees. Moreover, there is, what is almost 
unknown elsewhere in the tropics, a white peasantrv 
called les Petits Blancs^ like the ‘ mean whites ’ of the 
Southern States of America. They are a fine race, 
and I saw boys and girls among them who might 
have sat for portraits of •' Paul and Virginia.’ 

Of course the ‘ burning question ’ at Bourbon is 
the treatment of the Indian coolies — of whom there 
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are about 42,000. There has been much correspon- 
dence on this subject between the English and French 
Foreign Offices. I have referred to it in one of my 
despatches by this mail, and will send you further 
information by the next mail. Meanwhile, it will be 
seen that I was able to disabuse tlie minds of the 
local French authorities of some misconceptions. 
Bourbon is a place where we should always have a 
strong and able man as English Consul. 

Admiral Gore Jones is the only admiral I ever 
knew who can quote Homer and Virgil. He told me 
that he was first lieutenant of a ship whi(‘h, shortly 
before the Crimean War, took the late Lord Carlisle 
from Constantinople to Rhodes ; and that he hap- 
pened to be on watch early one morning just as it 
was passing Tenedos. Lord Carlisle came on deck, 
and asked, ‘ What island is that?' when Gore Jones 
answered : " Tenedos, my Lord, the island of Apollo ; 
you recollect Homer says of that god, Tei/eSotd re l<f)i 
aracrcrct?.’ ^ The admiral says that Lord Carlisle 
staggered back, and almost fell down the companion- 
ladder, saying, in a low, awe-struck voice, ‘Sir, 
you are the first naval officer I ever heard quoting 
Greek ! I did not know such a thing was possible ! ’ ^ 


* II I. 88. 

When Lord Carlisle was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he fre- 
quently corresponded with his friend Sir G. Bowen, then Governor of 
Queensland ; telling him that it was ‘ refreshing for the ruler of the 
oldest to write to the ruler of the youngest dependency of the Crown 
of England.’ 
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Though far away in the Indian Ocean, the affairs 
of his former home in the Mediterranean never 
ceased to attract the attention of Sir George 
Bowen ; and the occupation of Cyprus and its sub- 
secpient transfer to the control of the Colonial Office 
suggested so many parallels with the former history 
of the Ionian Isles that he felt moved to confide some 
of the fruits of his early experience to the Secretary 
of State in the subjoined letter : 

To the Earl of Kimberley. 

Government House, Mauritius : July 510, 1880. 

My dear Lord, 

I perceive from the newspapers by the last mail 
tluit Cyprus is to be taken over from the Foreign Office 
by the Colonial Office. I feel sure that I shall be 
excused if I submit, probably I may be expected 
to submit, some remarks for your Lordship’s infor- 
mation on this subject, seeing that I served for 
several years as Secretary of Government in tlie Ionian 
Islands while under the British Protectorate ; that I 
have travelled in Greece and the Greek provinces o^ 
Turkey more than any Englishman now alive since the 
death of Colonel Leake ; and that I can speak and write 
modern Greek — a rare accomplishment among English 
officials and politicians, but without which no thorough 
knowledge of Greeks and of Greece can be acquired. 

I do not express any opinion as to the policy of 
our occupation of Cyprus. But as we hold it, and as 
it seems that we intend to continue to hold it, the 
question is ‘What are we to do with it? ’ 
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If it were povssible to do so within the nar- 
row compass of a letter, I could easily adduce facts 
and arguments sufficient to show that if we continue 
to hold Cyprus either as a Protectorate or in vassal- 
age (so to speak) to the Sultan, paying a large part 
of the reveime of the island to Constantinople — 
the ultimate result cannot fail to be as unfortunate 
as that of our Protectorate of the Ionian Islands, 
which undoubtedly brought on England much dis- 
credit and loss of influence throughout the Levant. 
Sir William Gregory,^ who gave much attention to the 
subjectwhile lie was in the House of Commons, recently 
wrote to me : ‘A main fault of many English States- 
men has been their failure to ai)preciate tlie import- 
ance of the Greek factor in Eastern politics. How- 
ever, th(‘y are to be ex(‘iised in a great degree, for 
our Consuls and almost all oiir old officials in the 
East are imbued with the PalmerstoTiian spirit, as are 
also (I can see it clearly, from their despatches and 
letters) most of our present officers in Cyprus. It is 
not altogether without reason that the Greeks say of 
many English officials among them, “ Scrat(*h the 
Englishman and you will find the Tnrl '' Both the 
Englishman and the Osmanli have many of tlie old 
Spartan virtues and vi(*es, as representing races of 
(‘onquerors among Helot populations.' 

While I was Secretary of Government in the 
Ionian Islands, I made it my business to study the 

^ The Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. Gregory, K.C.M.G., foimerly M.P. for 
Galway, and afterwards Governor of CeyJon. 
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official correspondence about the history of the 
cession of those islands to England. In 1814 we 
desired to keep the Ionian Isles, of which we were 
in military occupation, in absolute sovereignty, 
like Malta and Mauritius ; but the then Foreign 
Minister of Eussia, Count Capodistrias, a native of 
Corfu, brought forward some proclamations issued 
during the recent war by our naval and military 
officers, in which they had promised independence 
to the lonians if they would rise against the French 
garrisons in their fortresses. He also induced the 
Czar to protest, on this ground chiefly, against our 
establishing more than a Protectorate. Finally, Lord 
Castlereagh yielded ; but Lord Bathurst, then Minis- 
ter for War and the Colonies, wrote to Sir Tliomas 
Maitland, the first Lord High Commissioner, de- 
ploring the necessity of yielding, and foreshadowing 
the difficulties which would ensue. The Duke of 
Wellington is also said to have expressed his opinion 
that the Protectorate of the lonians would prove 
‘ a tough and unprofitable job.’ 

If we wish to avoid our occupation of Cyprus 
proving also ‘ a tough and unprofitable job,’ our first 
ol)ject should be to convert our present tenure into 
sovereignty, as at Malta. 

Our present position, as technically vassals of, or 
at least agents for, the Sultan, will inevitably make 
us nearly as hateful to the Greeks in Cyprus as 
are the Turks themselves. And it is equally certain 
that the Greeks will continue to evince a patriotic 
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(not ‘ ignorant ’ ) ‘ impatience of taxation,’ so long as 
they know that a large portion of their revenue will 
be paid as tribute to the Sultan.^ 

When Englishmen used to remonstrate with 
lonians for their ‘ want of loyalty to the British 
Crown,’ the lonians were wont to reply: ‘How can 
we be loyal to the British Crown when we have 
neither the name, the nationality, the privileges, nor 
the advantages of British subjects; — when we have 
no national army or navy or diplomatic service into 
which^ we can put our sons ? Our national aspira- 
tions are naturally and inevitably towards union 
with Greece.’ And so — whatever a few shopkeepers 
and innkeepers at Corfu, chiefly Maltese and Italians, 
who formerly lived on the English garrison, may 
tell English travellers to the contraiy — there can 
be no doubt but that the lonians generally rejoii'.e 
at their union with Greece, and at the career thus 
afforded to them. I will mention only one illustra- 
tion of my meaning. My friend Sir Peter Braila, 
who was only an Assistant Under-Secretary at Corfu, 
and who would never, under the Protectorate, have 

^ What Sir George Bowen foretold in 1880 came to pass in 1880 ; 
when a deputation of Cypriots, headed by the Archbishop of Cyprus, 
arrived in London with a petition to the Queen against the grievous 
burden of taxation rendered necessary in consequence of the continued 
exaction of the tribute to the Sultan. This petition referred also to the 
‘ national aspirations of the Cypriots,’ meaning that they hope ultimately 
(like the lonians) to be annexed to the Kingdom of Greece. It may 
here be mentioned that there was a large meeting at Lambeth Palace 
to meet the Archbishop of Cyprus, to whom the proceedings were un- 
intelligible, until Sir George Bowen, at the suggestion of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, addressed the Greek Prelate (to his great delight) in a 
speech in modern Greek. 
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been more than a subordinate with 300/. a year, was 
for a long period Greek Minister in tiondon, and 
is now Greek Minister at St. Petersburg. Mr. 
Valaoriti, and several other lonians, have risen equally 
high at Athens and elsewhere since they have be- 
come Greek subjects. I repeat that nothing can be 
more certain than that, if we do not make the people 
of Cyprus British subjects, and teach them to look 
to Loudon, and to regard Queen Victoria as their 
sovereign, they will look to Athens, and regard King 
George as their only legitimate sovereign. It cannot 
be supposed for a moment that the French in Canada 
and Mauritius would be now loyal to the British 
Crown if we had not made them British subjects, 
and neutralised the influence of their nationality to 
a considerable extent by the introduction of other 
British subjects to settle among them. After acquir- 
ing the sovereignty of Cyprus, we should forthwith 
encourage the settlement, on the extensive waste 
lands of that island, of a population of Englishmen, 
and of Maltese and other British subjects, who would 
soon neutralise and ultimately assimilate the Greek 
and Turkish elements. If we then treat Cyprus as 
we have treated Mauritius .during the last thirty 
years, I feel confident that we might make the Greek 
island as wealthy, prosperous, and loyal to the British 
Crown as we have made the French island. 

I presume that the people of Cyprus of every 
race will be treated henceforward with sympathy 
and courtesy, as well as with firmness, and that there 
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will be no more senseless and dangerous outrages, 
such as the recent cutting off the hair and beards of 
Greek priests ; — which is much as if I, as Governor of 
Mauritius, were to allow a Protestant magistrate to 
force a Eomaii Catholic priest here to let the hair 
grow on his chin, and on his tonsure ! 

Of course, the whole revenue raised in Cyprus 
should be spent in the island, as is the case in the 
British Colonies. If, on the other hand, we spend on 
the improvement of Cyprus little more than a moiety 
of its revenue, a generation will pass before we can 
make it a ‘ model district ’ for the imitation of the 
Turks, whose Empire may possibly ‘ cease to exist ’ 
before that period. 

I have carefully watched what is doing about the 
extension of the frontier of the Kingdom of Greece 
towards Epirus and Thessaly. I know those countries 
well, as also Crete and others of the Greek islands, 
still under Turkish rule. It is difficult to understand 
why the extension of Greece should not be made, at 
least in the first instance, over the Islands. For the 
islanders are nearly all of pure Hellenic blood, even 
the few Mohammedans in Crete being chiefly descen- 
dants of Greeks who apostatised to keep their estates 
at the time of the Turkish conquest ; many of whom, 
moreover, are said to be still secretly Christians, and 
most of whom would probably declare themselves 
openly so but for fear of the Turkish garrison. The 
Cretans, again, have made frequent and heroic efforts, 
of late years, for the liberty of their MrjTpU, or 
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mother-country^ as I found them when I was there 
in 1855 still calling it —though all other Greeks, 
ancient and modern, speak of their IlaT/ots, or father- 
land 

Is it sufficiently known in England that only a 
section of the inhabitants of the ancient Epirus are 
Greeks in blood, religion, and language? I have 
ridden all over that country, and found that even the 
Suliotes, though their hatred of Ali Pasha made them 
fight bravely against the Turks during the Greek 
Revolution (just as their hatred of the Duke of 
Argyll made the Macdonalds and other Highlanders 
fight against William III.), are Albanians, i.e. proba- 
bly descendants of tlie ancient Illyi-ians, pmshed south- 
ward by Slavonian emigrations from tlie North, 
without any trace of Hellenic blood or language. 
They call themselves in their own dialect ‘Skipetar,’ 
that is Highlanders. Macaulay remarks^ that tlie 
English traveller in the Scotch Highlands talks of 
battlefields " where the Royalists fought the Rebels ’ ; 
while the Scotch peasant on the sjiot says, more accu- 
rately, ‘Here the Macdonalds fought the Campbells.’ 
So, in the mountains of Epirus, when I have talked 
about the Christians fighting the infidels, the modern 
Epirote peasant has scarcely understood, and has said 
‘ Here the Suliotes fought Ali Pasha,’ the MacCallum 
More of the Albanian Highlands. So again in 
Thessaly, I found the Turks predominant in Larissa 
and other towns, and also in some districts of the 

' History of England ^ chap. 13. 
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country. Indeed a large immigration of pure 
Ottomans from Iconium in Asia Minor settled on 
tlie plains of Thessaly so far back as in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries ; and their descendants are 
still called Iconiarides. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood. I am not 
opposed to the alien rule of the Sultan ceasing in 
Thessaly and Epirus. I only submit that it would 
liave been natural to restore first to Greece those 
^gean islands which, though still subject to the 
Sultan, ^ are almost entirely Greek in race, religion, 
and language, and in which the people of Crete, of 
Samos, of Chios, and of Ipsara, have struck such 
gallant blows for national freedom and independence. 

It is curious to observe the complete difference in 
the public opinion of England with regard to Italian 
and Greek nationality respectively. Most Englishmen 
were in favour of the union of all Italians in one 
kingdom, while most Englishmen are opposed to the 
union of all Greeks in one kingdom. However bad 
may have been the Austrian rule in Lombardy and 
Venice, and the Bourbon rule in Naples and Sicily, 
the Turkish rule in the Christian provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire is certainly far worse. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

ADDRESS TO THE MAURITIUS INSTITUTE — ROYAL COLLEGE — 
ADDRESS TO THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL— WORK ACCOMPLISHED 
IN MAURITIUS — THE INDIAN LABOUR CODE — FAREWELL BALL. 

Ever alert to further the cause of education, Sir 
George Bowen always presided at the distributions 
of Prizes at the Royal College of Mauritius, whence 
the two most successful students are annually sent 
to England at the public expense, to complete their 
studies in law, medicine, or civil engineering. More- 
over, he found an excellent opportunity in the founda- 
tion of a Public Librar}^ and Museum at Port Louis 
from the proceeds of the sale of certain Crown lands 
and buildings. Extracts from his speech on the oc- 
casion of laying the foundation-stone of what was 
named in his honour ^ the Bowen Institute,^ may be 
here quoted : 

‘ When I first arrived in Mauritius, I was much 
struck by the fact that the capital of this Colony, with 
its seventy thousand inhabitants, was without a Pub- 
lic Library and Museum, establishments which have 
long existed in every leading town of Australia and 
Canada. On my recommendation, as you already 
know, the Imperial Government consented to devote 
to the supplying of this obvious want the proceeds of 
the sale of certain lands and buildings, the property 
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of the Crown, but no longer required for other public 
purposes. In consequence of this munificent dona- 
tion, the Colonial Legislature have founded and 
organised by law a Public Library, which wdll con- 
tain a carefully chosen collection of the works of the 
master-minds of all ages ; a Museum where all races, 
classes, and oreeds in this community may learn amid 
many secular advantages also ‘‘ to look through Nature 
up to Nature’s God ” ; rooms also for the meetings of 
the Chambers of Agriculture and Commerce, and for 
the several Literary and Scientific Societies affiliated to 
the Mauritius Institute. 

‘In* the address delivered some months ago to 
the Eoyal Society of Arts and Sciences, I explained 
that the object of the Legislature in sanctioning tlie 
institutions which are to be combined in tlie building 
of which the first stone will be laid this day, is of 
an eminently practical character. It is, above all, 
intended to cultivate and encourage the study of 
geolog}% agricultural chemistry, zoology, botany, 
and meteorology in their practical ap])li(;ations. Ijct 
me repeat that there can be little doubt but that 
enterprise when guided by science will be enabled to 
develop still further the natural resources of this 
island, and especially the culture of the sugar-cane, 
its staple industry. 

‘In my inaugural address as President of the New 
Zealand Institute, delivered twelve years ago, I used 
words which are applicable also to our present pur- 
pose : “ Co-operation is the secret of success in scien- 
tific pursuits ; and this Institute, while leaving its 
affiliated societies unfettered in the performance of 
their separate functions, will publish their chief Trans- 
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actions on a uniform plan, thereby concentrating the 
information collected by local observers throughout 
the country, and providing for the preservation in a 
permanent and accessible form of the result of their 
labours. . . . Let me remind you that the main 
object of the Legislature, in founding this Institute, 
was not merely to make provision for healthy in- 
tellectual recreation, but rather to provide guidance 
and aid for the people of this Colony in subduing 
and replenishing the earth, in what the great English 
philosopher. Bacon, has termed the ‘ heroic work of 
Colonisation.’ ” 

‘It is hardly necessary that I should describe to 
such an audience as I see collected around me this 
day, the manifold advantages of Public Libraries and 
Museums, and other educational and literary institu- 
tions. The active interest which during my long 
career as a Colonial Governor I have always taken 
in such establishments is founded on the conviction 
that, in the absence of moral and mental culture, the 
fabric of domestic life, and even the apparently firmest 
guarantees of political institutions, are equally inse- 
cure. It is admitted on all sides that the most for- 
midable impediments to civilisation and good govern- 
ment are ignorance, and the evils which ignorance 
produces. The mass of suffering and of crime di- 
rectly or indirectly traceable thereto is appalling. 
Thence come most of the inmates of our gaols, and 
of the victims of drunkenness, vice, and disease. The 
aggregate of their misery, and the loss of their 
services to the community, are indeed grievous, while 
the cost of their punishment is a very serious item in 
the public expenditure. Every efibrt should be made 
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to bring about a cure, or at least a diminution of 
such evils ; and, next to the influences of religion, no 
effort appears more reasonable, more ready at hand, 
and more likely to prove efficient, than the liberal 
support by the Government of colleges and primary 
schools, coupled with public libraries, museums, and 
other literary societies, calculated to raise the moral 
and intellectual tone of the people, and to breathe 
a right spirit into them. 

‘ It is well known that in all countries those men 
are likely to be most successful in their own separate 
trades or callings who have the intelligence to 
appreciate, and the industry to apply themselves to 
other studies in addition. Moreover, in a public 
point of view, it is difficult to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of institutions which enlarge the boundaries 
of knowledge and diffuse an improved taste. It has 
been truly remarked tliat the right decision of the 
various questions which are agitated under the name 
of politics is of practical importance to none more 
than to those labouring classes which form the mass 
of the population in every country. For example, 
much discontent might be averted by an insight into 
the laws which regulate demand and supply, and into 
the causes whicli influence the rise and fall of wages, 
while much disease might be prevented, especially in 
this tropical climate, by a knowledge of how ])roper 
drainage and ventilation can be best effected in our 
streets and houses. 

‘ I glance, by way of illustration, at only a few of 
the many practical questions which may become the 
subjects of lectures and of friendly debate in this new 
Institution, in addition to purely literary and scien- 
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tific topics. Wlien a philosopher was asked, When 
does your education cease? ” he repliecl, “ With my 
life.” And indeed, what is life but the education for 
eternity? Viewed in this light, the Institution to be 
inaugurated this day is indeed a school, but it is 
a school where education in its highest and noblest 
sense is to be obtained, that education which does 
not merely aim at giving the rudiments of knowledge 
to youth, but to extending to the whole of life the 
means of acquiring information, the power of elevat- 
ing the thoughts, of gratifying the intellectual taste, 
of refining the mind. The great question of general 
education is viewed in too narrow a light if it is re- 
garded only in relation to the training of the young, 
or to the teaching the poor to read and write. What 
is most required in all human societies in these latter 
ages of the world is a proper training of the minds, 
and elevation of the feelings, and extension of the 
knowledge, of all classes of the community, and that 
not in youth only, but throughout the whole of life. 
It wa^ a wise and weighty saying of Dr. Johnson, 
that “ whatever makes the past, the distant, and the 
future to predominate over the present, exalts us in 
the scale of thinking beings.” 

^ In conclusion, gentlemen, let me remind you that 
it is for this life-long education that the Public 
Library and Museum and this new Institute are in- 
tended to provide means and guidance. May the 
building of which the foundation stone is laid this 
day endure throughout the future of Mauritius as a 
home of moral and intellectual culture, where men ot 
all classes engaged in the toil and business of active 
life may find rest for their flagging spirits, a neutral 
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ground for their manifold differences, invigorating 
food for th^r minds, and an impulse onward and 
upward to all the higher tendencies of our nature, 
and to the right performance of their duties alike 
towards man and towards God.’ 


As an illustration of the sort of political and ad- 
ministrative work that falls to the lot of a Governor 
in a Colony so peculiarly constituted as Mauritius, the 
address on closing the session of 1880 may here he 
given. • The experience of two years had confirmed 
Sir George Bowen’s first favourable impressions of 
the Council, and he told the members of the Colonial 
Institute on his return to England in 1882, in a 
speech from which extracts have already been given, 
that he endorsed every word that had been said 
‘with regard to the loyal and 23atriotic conduct of 
the Council of Government in Mauritius. I do not 
believe that there is any Legislature in the Empire 
more devoted to the interests of the country which 
it represents. Personally I feel most grateful for the 
constant respect and support which I have received 
from all its members, and, indeed, from the island 
community at large of all races, (greeds, and classes.’ 

‘ Honourable Gentlemen, 

‘ In pursuance of the arrangement which has been 
approved by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and concurred in by you, I have summoned you 
to-day specially for the purpose of proroguing this 
Council for a recess which it is intended shall hence- 
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forward be annual. I have no doubt but that this 
change from a permanent to a yearly session will, in 
Mauritius as elsewhere, prove convenient alike to the 
Government and to the Legislature, and will facili- 
tate and render more regular the course of public 
business. 

‘ As I intimated in the Minute with which I first 
brought this question under the consideration of 
the Council, during each recess the business for the 
ensuing session will be prepared and matured by the 
Executive Council. Each annual session will, here as 
in all other Colonies, be opened by the Governor with 
an Address containing a programme of the legislative 
and other business to be taken in hand, explanations as 
to the reasons for proposing every new ordinance and 
measure, and a general view of the social and finan- 
cial position of the Colony. The Legislature will 
thus be accurately informed of the requirements of 
the public service, and enabled to afford the Govern- 
ment effective assistance in settling its general policy. 
Again, here as elsewhere, each annual session will be 
closed with an Address from the Governor, summing 
up the proceedings of the year, and reviewing the 
general condition and prospects of the community. 

‘ It is contemplated that, unless special occasion 
should arise, the Council will not be summoned for 
the despatch of business until the beginning of April 
in each year. This will allow a recess of four months, 
extending over the hot season. I do not propose, 
however, to prorogue the Council to-day for a longer 
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period than seven weeks. It will rest with the Go- 
vernor, or in my absence with the Acting Governor, 
to extend this period as may be advisable, or to call 
the Council together at any time. It will thus be 
arranged that, while the recess will not usually 
exceed four months, the Council may be summoned 
to meet whenever the state of public business may 
require that course to be adopted. 

‘ Before releasing you from your duties, I desire to 
express my thanks for the loyal support and valuable 
assistaiice constantly afforded to me by the Council 
ever since my assumption of this government. The 
indefatigable labours of your Committees have at all 
times been of the most material aid in carrying on 
the government of this Colony ; and it would be 
impossible to pay too high a tribute to the ability, 
the diligence, and the public sjhrit with which the 
gentlemen who compose these Committees have dealt 
with the mass of important and varied business which 
has lately been before them. 

"In my Minute of August 17th ultimo, laying be- 
fore you the estimates, I stated that I had during the 
past year addressed to the Secretary of State pro- 
posals of improved schemes of management with re- 
spect to all the principal departments and objects of 
public interest in Mauritius ; including the constitu- 
tion of the Council of Government and of the Supreme 
Court, the magistracy, the organisation of the civil 
service, and the introduction of competitive exami- 
nations on the English model ; public instruction, the 
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new labour code, and the condition of the Indian 
population ; the sanitary state and laws of this 
island, forest conservation and culture, irrigation, 
the Government Railways and other pubhc works ; 
the existing currency and standard of weights and 
measures, postal and telegraphic communication, 
tlie naval and military defence of Mauritius ; the 
establishment of a Public Library and Museum and 
of a Colonial Institute, the Police force, the Prison 
department, the Lunatic Asylum, the Marriage laws ; 
the Immigration department, the Harbour depart- 
ment, the condition of the Archives and Public 
Records ; the affairs of the Seychelles, and of the 
other dependencies of this Colony. 

‘Although my tenure of this government has 
scarcely as yet extended to two years, I have already 
been enabled, in concert with the Council, to deal 
with many important questions and matters, and 
the Colonial Legislature may, I think, review their 
labours during this period with satisfaction. A 
complete code of labour law has been brought into 
operation, giving full protection to the Indian labourer, 
without harassing the interests of the employer ; 
the Supreme Court has been strengthened and the 
administration of justice reorganised; the Colonial 
Railways have been repaired and extended, the 
pressing question of the conservation of our forests 
has been brought at last to the stage of action ; 
many important commissions, among which may be 
mentioned the Sanitary Commission, and the Com- 
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missions on the alleged over-population of the island, 
on the cattle plague, and on the colonial archives, 
have conducted exliaustive inquiries, and have pre- 
sented, or are on the point of presenting, valuable 
reports, the materials for improved administration. 
The management of the prisons has been brought 
into closer harmony with the practice of the most 
civilised States, a new and excellent Asylum for the 
Insane has been completed and opened, a public^ 
Museum and Library has been founded without en- 
tailing any material burden on the colonial revenue, 
the conversion of the colonial loans has been initiated 
and is in progress, and several other important 
matters, in which the Government and the Council 
have cordially worked together for the advancement 
of the Colony, might be enumerated. 

‘ But, honourable gentlemen, if we may congratu- 
late ourselves on the progress already made, we can- 
not forget that there is yet a large amount of work 
requiring early and earnest attention. The considera- 
tion of several important questions has been brought 
to a certain stage, and I leave them with confidence 
in your liands. 

‘ I am happy to be able to inform you that the 
colonial revenue is expected to exceed the estimate 
framed last year by about 250,000 rs., or nearly 
25,000/. As you are aware, several heavy special 
charges will cause the estimate of expenditure to be 
considerably exceeded, but this need give rise to no 
uneasiness, for, in addition to the estimate of surplus 
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revenue, the Colony has a considerable reserve fund 
standing to its credit. Should the conversion of the 
colonial loans have made, as there is reason to hope, 
satisfactory progress by the close of the year, it will 
not be necessary to intrench upon this reserve at all, 
and in any case there are more than sufficient funds 
to meet all possible requirements. The financial 
position of the Government continues sound, but 
there is full need for that watchful caution and 
careful economy which must always be especially 
necessary in a community so entirely dependent as 
that of Mauritius upon one staple commodity, which 
in its turn depends upon the temperature and rainfall 
of each season. 

‘ It has afibrded me, as it has afforded this entire 
community, lively satisfaction that the public spirit 
and services of this Council have, on my recommen- 
dation, been recognised by Her Majesty’s Government 
in the appointment of your senior unofficial member, 
the Hon. Celicourt Antelme, to the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, and in the promotion of 
the late Acting Procureur-General, Sir Virgil Naz, 
to be K.C.M.G. in the same Order. 

‘ I am, as you are aware, compelled by urgent 
private affairs to proceed on a visit of some months 
to Europe. In now taking official leave of the Council, 
I assure all the members of my warm personal regard, 
and once more thank them for the invariable courtesy 
and respect which I have received from them. I look 
forward with pleasure to presiding again at your 
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deliberations at no distant date, and I assure you 
that it shall be my constant endeavour during 
my visit to England to advance in every possible 
manner the welfare of this interesting and beautiful 
island. 


The ordinary business of the day having been con- 
cluded, the Honourable Celicourt Antelme, C.M.G.,* 
the senior unofficial member of the Council, rose and 
said (speaking in French) : — 

‘ Your Excellency, 

‘ This being the last meeting of the Council over 
which your Excellency will preside before leaving the 
Colony temporarily, the unofficial members of Council 
beg to assure your Excellency that your departure 
causes a sincere regret to them as well as to the in- 
habitants of the Colony generally. 

‘ As your Excellency intends to return to Mauritius 
after the expiration of your leave, the time is not 
come for us to review the acts of your administration, 
but it is with great pleasure that we acknowledge 
that by your impartial and unprejudiced mind, your 
constant exertions to promote the moral, intellectual, 
and material interests of this Colony, combined with 
your amiable private ualities, you have won the 
esteem and the respect of all classes of the community, 
specially of the members of this Board, who have 
always been treated by your Excellency with great 
courtesy and regard. 

‘ We hope that your Excellency will take advan- 


A French planter, of great ability and force of chajacter. 
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tage of your presence in London to press the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State to decide favour- 
ably the important questions treated by Mr. Thomp- 
son in his report on the forests and rivers of Mauritius, 
by which an immense benefit will be conferred on this 
Colony. 

‘ We leave it to your Excellency to consider 
whether in conferring with the Government now in 
power you will not find a proper occasion to try to 
convince them, in mentioning the extensive deforest- 
ing which has been going on pending the decision of 
the Home Government, that the interference of the 
Colonial Office in questions of purely local Interest, 
upon which the Governor and the Council of Govern- 
ment are agreed, may be the cause of disastrous and 
irreparable errors, threatening the present and future 
prosperity of the Colony. 

‘ In conclusion we beg to offer j^our Excellency 
our best wishes for your happy voyage and that of 
your family.’ 

The Honourable the Colonial Secretar}% Sir F. 
Napier Broome, K.C.M.G.,^ then rose and said : 

‘ Your Excellency, 

‘ On the part of the civil official members of the 
Council, and on the part also of the Major-General 
commanding, if I may speak for his Honour [General 
Murray — ‘ Certainly ’] I beg to assure you. Sir, that 
we all join most heartily in the expressions of regret 
at your ExceUency’s departure from the Colony, and 
of admiration at your Excellency’s high personal 
qualities and wise administration, which have just 

' Afterwards Governor of Western Australia. 
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fallen from the lips of the senior unofficial member. 
In this matter we are most happy to range ourselves 
under the banner of the honourable gentleman the 
doyen of this Council, and its most experienced 
member, and with the greatest willingness and plea- 
sure we add our voices to the tribute he has just paid 
to your Excellency.’ 

Among the topics touched upon in the Governor’s 
Address, quoted above, none is more important than 
the Indian labour code by which the complicated 
question of coolie work and emigration in Mauritius 
was satisfactorily settled. ‘A Governor,’ said Sir 
George Bowen on a later occasion, ‘ who touches on 
this burning subject may be said, according to the 
fine image of the Eoman poet, to “ step on fire placed 
under treacherous ashes ” ; 

Iiicedis per ignes 

Suppositos cincridoloso,^ 

But Sir Henry Barkly and other Governors did much 
during their administrations to place the claims 
of capital and labour on an equitable footing, 
and the good work has been completed by the com- 
prehensive labour code, proposed by my immediate 
])redecessor. Sir Arthur Phayre, and brought into 
full operation under my auspices. As President of 
the Council of Government, I went carefully in the 
Legislature over every section, every clause, almost 
every line, of the regulations necessary to bring the 
new law into working order ; and I wish to bear my 
testimony publicly, not only to the loyal co-operation 


Carm, II. 1. 
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of the entire body, but to the sincere desire shown 
by the planters gener^y to go even beyond the pro- 
posals of the Governtntot in securing the welfare and 
comfort of the Indian labourers, especially in the im- 
portant department of the hospitals on the sugar 
estates.’ 

On the eve of their departure, the Governor and 
Lady Bowen were entertained by the Mauritians at a 
very successful ball, the English and French vying 
with each other in marks of respect and esteem. 
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THE MAURITIANS IN PARIS — BANQUET GIVEN BY THEM TO SIR 
G. BOWEN— PRESIDENT GRl^VY— LORD LYONS— LORD BEACONS- 
FIELD AND HIS ‘TEUTONIC C AR ’ — GAMBETTA — THE DUO 
D’AUMALE — VISIT TO CHANTILLY — SPEECH AT THE MANSION 
HOUSE — DEAN STANLEY AND BARON POERIO. 

At the beginning of 1881 Sir George Bowen was in 
Europe, as we have already seen ; but his connexion 
wdth the ‘ fair Malta of the Indian Ocean ' did not end 
with his departure on temporary leave of absence. 
In April, 1881, an honour was paid him which re- 
called the public banquet given to him at Willis's 
Eooms, in London in 1875,^ but with the remarkable 
difference that in the second case his hosts were 
Frenchmen, though British subjects, that the speeches 
were in French, and the scene was the Hotel du 
Louvre at Paris. His entertainers were the Mauritian 
planters then present in the French metropolis ; and 
the ovation they gave him proved that he had suc- 
ceeded in winning the regard of the Mauritians as 
thoroughly as he had formerly gained the regard 
of the people of Australia and New Zealand. 

Two letters to the Colonial Minister relate to this 
visit to Paris : 


To the Earl of Kimberley. 

H6tel Continental, Paris : April 16, 1881. 

My dear Lord, 

I have been detained at Paris until after Easter 
in consequence of an invitation to a ‘ banquet ’ from 
^ See above. Part IV. cfaap. 28. 
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the Mauritians resident in Paris, and several French 
gentlemen connected with that Colony by property 
and otherwise. I am informed that people are 
coming to it even from Marseilles and Bordeaux, 
with which towns Mauritius carries on a large trade. 
You will recollect that I was entertained in London 
by the Australians there in 1875 at a dinner when 
the Duke of Edinburgh was in the chair, and you and 
Mr. Cliilders and many other Statesmen of both sides 
were present. This invitation to a similar dinner at 
Paris is, of course, very gratifying, as a proof of the 
loyalty of the colonists of French origin to the Crown, 
and of their good will to its present representative. 
The dinner is to take place at the Hotel du Louvre, 
on the 20th inst. It is expected that it will prove a 
great success. It certainly will be so if the speak- 
ing is half as good as the Tuenu which has been 
shown to me. Several of the Mauritians resident in 
Pai'is occupy good social positions, and live very well. 
Invitations to private dinners, with stalls and boxes 
at the opera and other theatres, have been poured 
on me. A propos, I am going to accompany to the 
theatre this evening my old friend at Corfu, Sir 
P. Braila, the Greek Minister, whom you doubtless 
knew in London. He is a great friend of Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

Lord Lyons presented me yesterday to President 
Gnivy, and himself took me to the Elys*^. I was 
received with much distinction by the President, and 
had a very interesting conversation with him. He 
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told me ‘ that^ he rejoiced that there exists the same 
entente cordiale between the Governors of Mauritius 
and Bourbon as between England and France, and 
between himself and Lord Lyons.’ He also told me 
that the Chambers have voted the subsidy for the 
extension of the monthly line of the Messageries Mari- 
times from Mauritius to Australia ; — an immense ad- 
vantage to Mauritius, which sends its staple produce 
to, and imports its breadstuffs from, Australia. On 
our leaving, the President insisted on accompanying 
us throijgh two rooms, and, shaking me cordially by 
the hand, said, ‘ M. le Gouverneur^ je vous remercie de 
tout man cceur de Vhonneur de cette visite' 

I was glad, though not surprised, to observe the 
cordial, and at the same time somewhat deferential, 
manner of the President towards Lord Lyons, who 
occupies a very prominent position in Paris. He 
gently reproached him for not coming oftener to 
causer with him (the President). 

The etiquette at the Elysee is very simple, and 
reminded me of the ‘ White House ’ at Washington, 
where I was hospitably received by President Grant 
in 1875. A servant in plain clothes showed us into 
a room where there was an aide-de-camp, and he took 
us into the room of General Pitti(5, the chief of the 
President’s staff, who was also in plain clothes. We 
were rather before the time fixed for our interview ; 
but at eleven o’clock the President came in himself, 
and ushered us into his own room, one certainly of 
republican simplicity. However, I observed that he 
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had adopted the well-known diplomatic device of 
having chairs placed for his visitors facing the win- 
dows, while he himself sits with his back to the light. 
He is a stout, good-humoured man of middle age. 
Before he came in, General Pittie showed Lord Lyons 
and me the room in which Louis Napoleon signed 
the orders for the Coup d'itat of 1851 ; telling us that it 
is now generally believed to be true that he hesitated 
at the last moment, and that Fleury told him that 
he and his other associates were already too much 
compromised to hold back with safety, and that 
they would shoot him if he would not sign forthwith. 
General Pitti(^ had just retunied from St. Petersburg, 
where he represented the President at the funeral of 
the late Czar. He told us with eager delight that the 
Prince of Wales had recognised his Crimean medal, 
and had twice shaken hands with him. ‘ Imaginez^ 
milordy he said to Lord Lyons, ‘ Son Altesse Roy ale 
ma serri la main deux fois ; mais deux fois^ milord I * 
This is, as Lord Lyons remarked to me afterwards, 
one of the many instances of the good effect of the 
gracious bonhomie of the Prince. He has evidently 
gained a fast friend and admirer in the Chief of the 
President’s staff — one of the most influential officers 
in the French army.^ 

Lord Lyons has kindly asked Gambetta and other 
leading French statesmen to meet me at dinner at the 
Embassy on the 23rd instant. 

^ General position on the staff of the President excited 

some jealousy among the Imperialist and Royalist Generals; one of 
whom said to Sir G. Bowen : * II me fait piti6 — celui ld I ’ 
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• To the Same. 

Paris : April 22, 1881. 

My dear Lord, 

I am much obliged by your kind note, in which 
you express a hope that the ‘ banquet ’ given to me 
here by the Mauritians resident in Paris would 
prove a success, ‘ speeches and all/ It was so most 
decidedly, as you may partly see in the enclosed 
extract from ‘ Galignani.’ There have been similar 
notices in several of the French newspapers. 

The^ dinner was given in the large hall of the 
Hotel du Louvre, one of the finest rooms in Paris, 
which was beautifully illuminated by electric light. 
The cheers given for the toast of Notre gracieuse et 
bieii-ainiee Souveraine la Reine made the vaulted and 
gilded roof re-echo in a way that brought people 
from the court below to ask wliat was the matter. 
The Frenchmen present said that no foreign Sovereign 
had ever before been so enthusiastically acclaimed in 
Paris. 

My hosts had not at first intended to propose a 
toast to the President of the Kepublic, as they are 
mostly of royalist sympathies in French politics. But 
when they heard that President Gr^vy had received 
me so cordially at a private interview, they determined 
to toast him as ‘Chef de I’Etat ’ de facto \ and they 
gave him what a Frenchman called trois hoorahs 
vraiment Britanniques. I was very glad of this, and 
so is Lord Lyons. In fact, nothing could be better 
than the good taste and feeling shown throughout 
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the proceedings. There were a great ^iiany expres- 
sions of gratitude to you for your recent approval of 
my action with regard to the afforestation of Mauritius, 
on which depends almost the life or death of the 
island, as everyone there believes. 

Lord Lyons and Lord Lytton (who is on a visit 
to the Embassy at Paris) thought very appropriate an 
application to Lord Beaconsfield which I gave them 
yesterday of the famous passage in the tenth Satire 
of Juvenal about Marius. I quote from memory; 
but the passage is, I think, as follows : 

Qidd illo cive tidissct 

Natura in ierris, ant Eovia beatius 7inquam, 

Si 

animani exJuxldsset opiinam 

Quum de Teutonico vellet descendere curm ? * 

Lord Beaconsfield (the news of whose recent death 
has made a great sensation in Paris) should have 
died ‘ on descending from his Teutonic Car ’ with 
‘Peace and Honour’ in his train; — that is, after his 
triumphal return in 1878 from Berlin, which was the 
head-quarters of the old Teutonic Knights. Indeed, 
the founder of the royal family of Prussia represented 
the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order. 


The banquet was undoubtedly a great success. 
The health of the Queen was drunk with acclamation. 
Sir George next proposed that of President Grevy ; 


' Juvenal, Sat X. 278-282. 
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and then the toast of the evening was given by the 
President of tlie Association Mauricienne^ and received 
with the utmost enthusiasm. In acknowledgment 
the Governor spoke to the following effect : — 

feel, gentlemen, that I should make an un- 
grateful return for your great kindness to me if I 
were to detain you by a long speech on the present 
occasion. Indeed, as to after-dinner speeches in 
general, I confess that I am much inclined to agree 
with an old friend of my family, an Irish Bishop, 
who once said to me in the days of my youth, My 
friend, beware of after-dinner orations. Take my 
word for it that men after dinner, in the words of 
the apostle, see through a glass darkly' The version 
in the Latin Vulgate, which may be more familiar 
than the English version to the gentlemen present, is 
Per speculum in cenigmate ; and I once heard it 
suggested by a gentleman in Mauritius that on festive 
occasions like the present, poculum should be sub- 
stituted for speculum. 

‘ Moreover, gentlemen, you all know the condition 
and wants of Mauritius even better than I do. The 
state of the Colony and my views respecting it are 
fully set forth in my last address to the Colonial 
Legislature, which you have all read. Again, I see 
before me to-night at least one gentleman who has 
been a member of the Legislature of Mauritius. I am 
sure that you may safely entrust your interests to 
the care and wisdom of that Legislature. You know, 
gentlemen, that I have had a long and varied ex- 
perience in colonial administration, and it is my 
sincere belief that in no part of the Empire does a 
legislature exist more honestly devoted to the true 
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interests of the country which it represents than is 
the Council of Government of Mauritius. 

‘ I fear, gentlemen, that I may detain you too 
long, but I am reluctant to sit down without saying 
a few words on three subjects of special and para- 
mount importance to the Mauritians, and to which 
our excellent chairman has referred in his address ; 
— I mean the sanitary condition of the island ; the 
conservation of the remaining forests, with the re- 
planting of those which have unfortunately been 
destroyed; and the extension of our steam communica- 
tions. With regard to the first of these three subjects, 
the sanitary condition of the island, I recollect that 
when I had the honour of being entertained by the 
Mayor and Corporation of Port Louis, I quoted to 
them the wise and witty rein ark of a great Statesman, 
over whose recent death all England is mourning, to 
the effect that Solomon must have been mistranslated ; 
that instead of Vanitas vanitatum^ omnia vanitas^ he 
really wrote Sanitas sanitatum^ omnia sanitas ; that 
is, that the health of the people should be a prime 
object of public care. Now I am convinced by my 
own researches, strengthened by the general opinion 
of the Colony, that the best measure for restoring the 
former great salubrity, and at the same time preserv- 
ing the material prosperity of our island, will be in the 
second matter to which I have referred, namely in 
the conservation of the remaining forests, and in the 
replanting of those which have perished. Practical 
experience elsewhere has abundantly proved the 
beneficial influence of forests on climate and a«:ri- 
culture. As you already know, I have already 
raised, from seed brought from Australia, in 
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Mauritius, more than 40,000 plants of various kinds 
of the Eucalyptus, a tree which has been found 
most beneficial as well as profitable in other hot 
countries, and especially in Italy and Algeria. 

It remains to allude briefly to the third point 
referred tO' above, I mean the extension of our steam 
communications. Gentlemen, I had last week the 
honour of being presented by Lord Lyons, the 
able Ambassador who is so much esteemed and 
admired alike by the English and the French in 
Paris, to the President of the French Eepublic. 
President Grevy received me with that mingled 
courtesy and dignity which so well become his high 
oflice. He expressed his satisfaction that there 
exists between the Governors of the neighbouring 
islands of Mauritius and E^union the same entente 
cordiale which so happily for the world exists between 
England and France. He further informed me that 
the Chamber of Deputies had already voted the sub- 
sidy necessary for the extension of the monthly line 
of the steamers of the Messageries Maritimes to 
Australia. You all know the great practical advan- 
tage of this extension for the sister island of the 
Indian Ocean. Mauritius and Eeunion send most of 
their staple produce to, and bring most of their bread- 
stufis from the Australian Colonies. 

‘ Finally, gentlemen, I shall always identify myself 
with the beautiful Colony over which I am so proud 
to preside as the representative of the Queen. Once 
more, I thank you with my whole heart for the great 
honour which you have conferred on me this night/ 
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Shortly afterwards Sir G. Bowen met at dinner, at 
the English Embassy, M. Gambetta, then the foremost 
public man in France, and had a long conversation 
with him. Gambetta said : ‘ I have read with interest 
the report in the newspapers of the very successful 
banquet given to your Excellency by the Mauritian 
Colony {la colonie Mauricienne) at Paris. Certainly 
it must be confessed that you English are successful 
in the art of colonising when you can make so loyal 
to your Queen aliens in blood, religion, and language 
like the French at Mauritius. Why cannot you manage 
Ireland as well f ’ 

‘ Ah ! M. Gambetta,’ replied Sir George, ‘'Ireland 
is too large a subject for an after-dinner conversation.’ 

‘ Eh Men done,’ rejoined Gambetta, ‘ laissons 
I'lrlande a part ; but really w’e Parisians are obliged 
to your Mauritians at Paris for setting us the example 
of your English public dinners. I have always 
admired your English habit of doing nothing without 
dining; you always lay down a solid foundation 
(iwMS mettez toujours une base solide). On the other 
hand, we French until lately were inclined to regard 
public dinners with distrust. For example, the Eevo- 
lution of 1848 arose partly out of a Keform dinner. 
Enjin on pourrait qualifier la Revolution de 1848 de 

EftVOLUTlON A LA FOURCHETTE.’ 

This was certainly a mot worthy of Mirabeau or 
of Talleyrand. Gambetta was at that time President 
of the French Assembly. He invited Sir G. Bowen 
to his riunions at his official residence, where he met 
many of the leading public men of France. A pro- 
minent French Statesman, discussing the future of 
his country, remarked : ‘ En France tout est possible. 
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rien nest probable.* On taking leave upon liis de- 
parture from Paris, Sir George expressed his sense of 
the attention shown him by ‘ the two Presidents * — 
meaning M. Grevy, the President of the Eepubhc, 
and M. Gambetta, the President of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The latter replied : ‘ Mais^ M. le GouDemeur^ 
noiis sommes trois Presidents ; il ne faut pas ouhlier le 
President du Senat' A French politician, who was 
standing by, here pointed to Gambetta, and said sotto 
voce^ ‘ Voila la Trinite dans V Unite ! * 

We have seen' how varied was the society in 
which Sir G. Bowen mixed while on leave of absence, 
at London and at Pome. It was equally varied at 
Paris in April, 1881. After his interviews with Presi- 
dent Grevy and Gambetta, and other leading French- 
men of all parties, he paid a visit, on the invitation of 
H.E.H. the Due d’Aumale, to the historic Chateau of 
Chantilly, where he met a brilliant party of guests. 
The Due was a most attentive host, and showed 
the treasures of his palace and the beauties of his 
])ark. Ilis reminiscences of the Montmorencys and of 
the Condes, the successive lords of that fair domain, 
were very attractive. One day at dinner he com- 
mented on a picture in his gallery representing the 
first Montmorency bowing low, hat in hand, to the 
Virgin Mary, who graciously addresses him with 
‘ Couvrez-vous donc^ mon cousin ! ’ 


The scene must now change from the Chateau of 
Chantilly to the Mansion House in London, where 
Sir G. Bowen was entertained by the Ix)rd Mayor 

' See above, Prefatory Memoir^ chaps. 8, 4. 
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shortly after his return to England. |n his speech 
on this occasion (and he spoke to a similar effect sub- 
sequently at other City dinners), he drew attention to 
a special point of connexion between the Colonies and 
the Corporation of London. He said : ‘ It is always 
full of interest to a man like myself, who has been 
Governor of several of our chief Colonies, to find him- 
self a guest in the City of London. For, as the late 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis has shown, the charters of the 
early North American Colonies were avowedly drafted 
on the model of the charter of this City ; — which 
might, therefore, almost be styled the Magna^ Charta 
of the British Empire. The Council, or Upper House, 
in the Colonies was originally intended to represent 
the Court of Aldermen ; while the Assembly, or Lower 
House, corresponded to the Common Council. The 
Governor was added to represent the Crown. Further, 
it may be remarked that the Corporation of London 
and the great C^ity Companies form, in a sense, a 
Federal body, which might well be taken as a model 
for that future Imperial Federation which is the 
earnest hope of all patriotic Englishmen, and which 
would bind together the mother-country and the 
Colonies, as the United States of America and the 
German States are already bound together. More- 
over, it should be remembered that closely linked 
with the Corporation of London is the Irish Society, 
which was originally a colonising association, and 
did, in fact, colonise, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, a part of Ulster, when that 
country was far wilder than are now Canada and 
Australia. It should never be forgotten that London- 
derry was a Colony of London, and that, in the 
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famous siege of 1689, the colonists struggled as bravely 
for weU-ordered freedom against arbitrary power, as 
ever did their forefathers in this City.’ 


The scene must again be shifted from the Mansion 
House to Westminster Abbey; where in July, 1881, Sir 
George Bowen formed one of the large representative 
and sympathetic company which gathered round the 
grave of Dean Stanley on the day of his funeral. 

At a later period, he sent to the present Dean 
(Dr. Bradley) some reminiscences of their lost friend, 
whom he had known since their Oxford days, 
and with whom he had ever afterwards maintained 
a hearty correspondence. He wrote : ‘ Especially 
while I was at Corfu we had many subjects of 
common interest, — in the classical associations and 
modern history of Greece, and in the condition and 
prospects of the Eastern Church. Stanley’s Lectures 
on that Church are admirable ; and give a statesman- 
like as well as ecclesiastical view, such as is not to 
be found elsewhere, of Eussia and Eastern Europe 
generally. ... I may mention that when 1 was in 
London for a few weeks, in 1859, 1 met Stanley (then 
a Canon of Canterbury), among other places, at break- 
fast with Sir James Lacaita, who was secretary to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Mission to Corfu in 1858. We were 
specially invited to meet Baron Poerio, the well- 
known Neapolitan patriot. As I could speak Italian, 
I was placed on one side of Poerio, and, as Stanley 
could speak French, he was placed on the other 
side of him. They had much conversation together ; 
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and Stanley, as usual, took a statesmanlike view of 
the questions connected with the new kingdom of 
Italy, and the temporal power of the Papacy. After 
breakfast, Poerio asked me the name of the ‘ very 
enlightened gentleman’ who had sat on his right. 
I replied : ‘ II Canonico (Canon) Stanley.’ ‘ Quel 
Signore un Canonico ! ’ exclaimed Poerio in amaze- 
ment ; ‘ I should not have thought that a man of 
such liberal opinions could be even a priest — much 
less a Canon ! ’ This is a significant anecdote ; for it 
shows, first, the broad view which Stanley habitually 
took of public affairs ; and, secondly, the difficulty 
which Italians generally feel in believing it possible 
for ecclesiastics to take any but narrow and pro- 
fessional views of political questions. 

When Stanley afterwards became Dean of West- 
minster, I wrote from Australia to offer my congratu- 
lations on his attaining what is literally the ‘ red 
ribbon ’ of the Church ; adding, in reference to the 
above anecdote, ‘ What will Baron Poerio say when 
he hears that you are not only a Canon but a 
Dean ? ’ 

To my congratulations on Stanley’s marriage 
with Lady Augusta Bruce, I received a charming 
reply. He wrote : ‘ We were married amid the 
gloom of Westminster Abbey on December 22 ; and 
from that moment the days for me became longer 
and brighter.’ 


In Part I. (chap. 4) we have referred to some 
other events during Sir G. Bowen’s visit on leave 
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to England. ^We have not space to dwell further 
upon the rare holidays of an active Governor, whom 
events were about to summon again to duty, not 
indeed in beautiful Mauritius, but far away at Hong 
Kong. 




Part VI. 

HONG KONG 


1883-1887 




CHAPTER XXXII. 


APPOINTMENT TO HONG KONG— SPEECH TO THE COUNCIL ON 
ARRIVAL — BIRTHDAY BALL AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE — 
HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND — RECONSTRUC- 
TION OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL — A CHINESE MEMBER 
APPOINTED — COMMENTS OP THE CHINESE PRESS. 

On his /etnrn from Mauritius, Sir George Bowen 
had contemplated retirement and seeking a seat in 
Parliament, after more than thirty years’ service in 
various parts of the Empire. But it was proposed to 
him to undertake the government of Hong Kong, 
where difficulties of many kinds required the care 
of a ruler of experience. Accordingly, Sir George 
Bowen, with his family, left England in February 
1883, and arrived at Hong Kong vid Suez on the 30th 
of the following month. He spent a week en route 
at Cairo, where his old friend. Lord Dufferin, whose 
guest he had been in 1875 in Canada, was then on a 
mission, while British Ambassador at Constantinople. 
The voyage from Suez to Hong Kong was very favour- 
able ; there was a brief stoppage at Ceylon, where 
he had time to visit Kandy, the capital of the old 
Singhalese Kings ; and at Singapore, the capital of 
the Straits Settlements, where he was the guest of 
the Governor, Sir Frederick Weld, a former neigh- 
bour (so to speak) ; for Sir F. Weld had been Governor 
of Western Australia and Tasmania while Sir George 
was Governor of New Zealand and Victoria. 
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The reception of the new Govemor^on his arrival 
at Hong Kong, March 30, 1883, was very cordial; 
and his first speech to the Legislative Council, con- 
firmed the good impression which had already been 
formed of him. 


His Excellency said : ‘ Honourable Gentlemen of 
the Legislative Council, I have now taken the custo- 
mary oaths of office, and have assumed the govern- 
ment of this important and interesting Colony, 
the chief fortress and emporium — at oQce the 
Gibraltar and Malta — of England in the Far East. It 
may, perhaps, be expected that I should make a few 
remarks on this occasion. 

‘ In the first place, I desire to express my deep 
sense of the hearty welcome which has been accorded 
to me as the Eepresentative of the Queen, and to 
my family, by all classes of the population on my 
first arrival in this fair city. I trust that our first 
meeting will prove auspicious for the future. For 
myself, I shall endeavour to show my gratitude for 
your courtesy by a diligent discharge of my duty 
alike to the Crown and to the Colony. I trust that 
when iny term of office here shall have expired, I 
may leave Hong Kong as I have left the other Colonies 
over which I have presided, without the conscious- 
ness of any duty wilfully neglected, or of any enmity 
wilfully incurred. 

‘ In the next place, let me assure you that I 
have come hither without any bias of any kind, and 
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determined, so far as in me lies, to administer the 
authority which our Sovereign has committed to my 
charge with strict impartiality for the benefit of 
every race, every creed, and every class in this com- 
munity. I hope always to maintain the most cordial 
relations with the Executive and Ijegislative Councils, 
and in co-operation with them to carry on with energy 
the construction of the public works, and the general 
administration of the Colony. As myself an Imperial 
officer, and the Representative of the Queen, I am 
confident that I may rely on the loyal support of 
my brother Imperial officers, alike in the civil, in 
the naval, and in the military service of the Crown. 
In conclusion, gentlemen, I assure you that I shall 
place unreservedly at the disposal of this Colony the 
varied experience which I have acquired during my 
long service of twenty-three years as the Governor 
of several of the greatest provinces of the British 
Empire. I shall identify myself with this community ; 
your interests will be my interests, your honour will 
be my honour, your prosperity will be my success 
and my happiness.’ 

It will have been observed that Sir George Bowen 
always identified himself heartily with the very dif- 
ferent communities over which he successively pre- 
sided. It is a true remark of Coleridge ^ that ‘ a 
more venial and almost desirable fault can scarcely 
be attributed to a Governor than that of strong 
attachment to the people whom he is sent to govern.’ 

* Friendf Vol, III. p. 825. 
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The local journals report that at the first ball 
which the new Governor gave at Hong Kong in 
honour of the Queen’s Birthday, he concluded his 
speech in proposing Her Majesty’s health with these 
words : 

‘I rejoice to find myself surrounded by the 
Admiral and General commanding Her Majesty’s 
naval and military forces on this station, by the 
chief officers and principal residents of the Colony, 
by the Consuls, tlie representatives of the friendty 
foreign powers, and by the officers commandhig the 
French, German, Spanish, and other foreign men- 
of-war now in our port. Ladies and gentlemen, 
it has been said that as the hours circle round the 
globe on tlie lurthday of our Queen, there is not one 
hour in which her health is not proposed in some 
province of that mighty empire ‘ on which the sun 
never sets,’ or in some ft)rtress or ship-of-war where 
tlie flag of our country ffoats proudly over loyal and 
gallant hearts. I believe that nowhere will the healtli 
of our Sovereign be received with more sincere loyalty 
than in this City of Victoria on which Her Majesty 
has conferred her own name. Without further jire- 
face I give you — “ The Queen, God bless her.” ’ 
(Loud and prolonged applause, the band playing 
‘ God save the Queen.’) 


Before reviewing the work of the two succeeding 
years it may be useful to give a brief summary of the 
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history and characteristics of Hong Kong, extracted 
from an official report of the Governor, dated July 
18, 1883 

‘ The island of Hong Kong ^ was ceded by China 
to Great Britain by the treaty of Nanking in 1842, 
and the charter erecting it into a dependency of the 
British Crown bears date April 5, 1843. The late 
Lord Derby, who was then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, wrote to the first Governor (Sir Henry 
Pottinger) on June 3, 1843, that “ Hong Kong is occu- 
pied, n©t with a view to colonisation, but for diplo- 
matic, commercial, and military purposes.” So at a 
later period (July 29, 1856), another Colonial Minister ^ 
wrote : “ The island of Hong Kong is held by the 
British Crown, not because of any natural advantages 
which it possesses, but simply as subsidiary to the inter- 
course between the British and Chinese Empires. In 
this point of view it is of great importance. Great 
commercial interests, and the future progress of 
civilisation throughout the East, are, to a great extent, 
involved in the maintenance of British rule and of 
orderly government in Hong Kong.” 

‘ Hong Kong, like Gibraltar, is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a Colony. Neither of these dependencies corre- 
sponds to either the “ Colonia ” of the Homans, which 
term, as Adam Smith has remarked,® is simply the 

* Hong Kong is a Chinese word signifying ‘ Fragrant Streams,’ 
in reference to the beauty and purity of the streams flowing from its 
mountains. 

The Rt. Hon. H. Labouchere, afterwards Lord Taunton. 

^ Wealth of Nations j Book. IV.. cha 
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“ Plantation ” of former English Statesmen and politi- 
cal writers ; or to the Colony of the Greeks, which 
they designated by a word {airoiKia) which signifies 
“ a separation of dwelling, a departure from home, a 
going out of the house.” In fact, Hong Kong, like 
Gibraltar, corresponds to the fortified outposts of the 
Greeks, Vrhich they denoted by a term (cTriref^ur/ta) 
signifying “ a fort or stronghold placed so as to com- 
mand an enemy’s country.” It is now, as Burke 
said of Gibraltar, “ a post of power, a post of superi- 
ority, of commerce; a postwhich makes us inyaluable 
to our friends, and formidable to our enemies.” 

‘ But Hong Kong corresponds also, even more than 
Gibraltar or Malta, to the emporium, ifiTroptov, or 
“ mart of comn^erce ” of the Greeks. That this new 
dependency has already exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of the Statesmen who advocated and 
carried out the annexation of Hong Kong to the 
British Empire is amply proved by a single fact : 
the tonnage of the shipping entered at the port of Hong 
Kong in the year 1882 amounted to nearly 5,200,000 
tons.' This is larger than the tonnage of the shipping 
entered at the port of London in the year 1837, the 
year of the accession of the reigning Sovereign ; that 
is, six years before the annexation of Hong Kong 
to the British Crown, and at a period when this island 
was a desolate rock, uninhabited save by a few 
Chinese pirates and fishermen. 

‘ It will be recollected that Burke, in one of his 

' In 1886 it exceeded 6^ millions of tons, and is steadily increasing. 
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most famous speeches,' pointed out that in sixty-eight 
years, during the hfe of Lord Chancellor Bathurst, the 
trade of the American Colonies so grew that it was 
equal in 1776 to what the trade of Great Britain had 
been in 1 707 . He said : “ Whatever England has been 
growing to by a progressive increase of improvement, 
brought in by varieties of people, by succession of 
civilising conquests and civilising settlements, in a 
series of 1,700 years, you shall see so much added to 
her by America in the course of a single life.” So it 
may bg said that during forty years of the reign of 
our present Sovereign, that is, between 1843 and 
1883, the city of Victoria in Hong Kong, which 
was not in existence at the time of the Queen’s ac- 
cession, has added to the British Empire a shipping 
trade greater than that which London, a mart of 
commerce even under the Bomans, possessed after a 
prosperous career of eighteen centuries. 

‘ Again, the public revenue of Hong Kong 
amounted in 1882 to 51,209,517, equivalent at the 
present rate of exchange to about 220,000^. ; that 
is, the public revenue of this island already exceeds 
the entire public revenue of the ancient Kiiigdom of 
Scotland (156,000/.) at the time of the union M'ith 
England in the reign of Queen Anne. This revenue 
defrays the whole cost of the civil government, in- 
cluding the police, the public works, the management 
of the port and shipping, the lighthouses, &c., and 

' On Conciliation tvith America, Delivered in the House of 
Commons, March 22, 1775. . 
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also furnishes an annual military contribution of 
twenty thousand pounds to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. It is, moreover, to be noted that Hong Kong 
is one of the very few communities in the world 
which is absolutely without a public debt. On the 
contrary, Hong Kong possesses a balance fund, in- 
vested at interest, and amounting on December 31 
ultimo to /S'!, 148, 664, or 209,000/. ; that is, nearly equal 
to one year’s revenue. The surplus balance on the 
revenue of 1882 amounted to ^114,712 or above 
20,000/. As Hong Kong is a free port, it is impossible 
to obtain accurate statistics of the imports or exports, 
but the great value of the trade with which it is con- 
nected may be estimated from the amount of shipping 
which (as was stated above) annually enters and 
leaves the harbour. In fact, Hong Kong is the centre 
of Eastern commerce in many kinds of European, 
Asiatic, and American goods, and the transactions 
of the trade in silk and tea are mainly controlled 
by the mercantile firms of which the headquarters 
are fixed in this great emporium. 

‘ Hong Kong is already well provided with the 
establishments required hy its vast commerce. There 
are five docks furnished with all the appliances neces- 
sary for the repairs of ships of war and merchant 
vessels. There is communication by steamer and 
telegraph with nearly all parts of the world. Tele- 
grams of all important events occurring in Europe, 
Asia, and America, appear within a few hours in the 
daily newspapers of Hong Kong. Tlie population of 
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the island, which is chiefly centred in the city of 
Victoria, amounted, according to the census taken in 
April 1881, to 160,402, of which number 7,990 were 
ivkites^"^ 1,722 coloured^ and the remainder Chinese, Full 
provision has been made for the public instruction of 
all races and classes of the population by means of 
schools, supported in part directly by the Government, 
and in part on the “ grant-in-aid ” system. There is 
a Bishop of the Anglican, and also of the Eoman 
Catholic Church, and clergymen of the principal 
Christian communions. 

‘ The average range of the thermometer is from 43° 
to 89° in the city of Victoria, but it is much cooler on 
the range of hills above, where many of the principal 
inhabitants possess summer residences with a tem- 
perature little hotter than that of an average London 
summer.^ On the whole it may be said that Victoria 
ill Hong Kong has the summer of Alexandria and the 
winter of Naples. Tlie island is separated from the 
mainland of China by an arm of the sea varying from 
four miles to half a mile in width. The opposite 
peninsula of Kowloon was ceded by China to Great 
Britain and annexed to Hong Kong in 1861. The 
island is eleven miles long, and from two to four 
miles wide, and consists chiefly of a mountainous 


’ The resident whites were only about 8,000, the remainder con- 
sisting of the naval and military forces, and the crews of merchant 
ships in the harbour. 

' Now, in 1889, the buildings on the Peak have grown into an 
Upper Town, like the Acropolis of an ancient Greek City, and are con- 
nected with the Lower Town by a funicular railway. 
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ridge with peaks rising abruptly to nearly 2,000 feet 
above the sea. The harbour is at once one of the 
finest and one of the most beautiful in the world, 
possessing a sheltered area of ten square miles, while 
many features of the surrounding scenery recall Corfu 
and Spezzia. The city of Victoria extends for more 
than four miles along the south shore of the harbour, 
and contains about 7,000 houses of stone and brick, 
many of them spacious and handsome. The chief 
streets are shaded with trees. There is a picturesque 
and well-arranged botanic garden. 

‘ Finally, the form of government at Hong Kong 
resembles that of the principal Crown Colonies. The 
Governor is assisted by an Executive Council, and 
he also presides over a Legislative Council composed 
partly of official and partly of unofficial members, all 
nominated by the Crown.' 


It will be seen from the speech to the Legislative 
Council (reprinted at pp. 384-393) that the new 
Governor satisfied himself, after careful inquiry and 
study, that the three subjects of most pressing im- 
portance to which he should first give his special 
attention were : (a) the reconstruction of the Legis- 
lative Council ; (i) the commencement of the much- 
needed works of water supply and sanitation ; (c) the 
land defences of the Colony, which had hitherto been 
almost entirely neglected. 

His first step was to reconstruct the Legislative 
Council, for (as he wrote) ‘ when an energetic English 
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community like that of Hong Kong has acquired an 
adequate voice in the management of its own local 
and municipal affairs, all necessary and well-considered 
internal reforms should follow.’ With the approval 
of the Imperial Government, he increased the unofficial 
members from two to five ; one of whom was to be 
nominated by the Chamber of Commerce, and another 
by the Bench of Magistrates ; two bodies which com- 
prise the chief members of all classes, creeds, and races 
in this heterogeneous community — British, French, 
Germans, Chinese, Indians, Jews, Parsees, Armenians, 
and Arabs. Thus most of the advantages of represen- 
tative government were obtained without the evils and 
risks of popular elections in a community where the 
resident English do not exceed one thousand in a 
total population of 200,000. He also nominated an 
esteemed Chinese gentleman, Wong Shing, to be the 
representative of his countrymen in the Council. In 
his case, Sir G. Bowen caused some thirty of the lead- 
ir.g members of the Chinese community to be consulted 
on the choice of their representative ; when several 
proposed themselves in the first instance, but placed 
second Wong Shing, who was placed first by the 
majority. So, in accordance with the well-known 
precedent in the case of Themis tocles,^ the Governor 
appointed Wong Shing to the Council, where he has 
fully justified the expectations formed of him. 

The reasons for these important reforms are fully 
explained in the subjoined despatch : 

^ It will be recollected that after the battle of Salamis Themistocles 
was generally allowed to have distinguished himself most, for when 
the Greek commanders were called upon to vote, each put himself in 
the first place and Themistocles in the second. See Herodotus, VIll. 
Iti4 ; Plutarch, Themiat. c. 17. 
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To the Earl of Derby, K.G., Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 

Government House, Hong Kong : May 14, 1883. 

My Lord, . . . 

In this despatch I propose to confine myself 
to an explanation of the reforms in the political 
constitution of Hong Kong, which are required 
for the purpose of removing the mischievous and 
irritating anomalies which now exist ; of placing 
the Executive and Legislative Councils of this Colony 
on a footing similar to that held by those, bodies 
in other Crown Colonies ; and of securing at once 
greater concord and efficiency in the administration 
of the government, and the weighty support of en- 
lightened public opinion. 

First, with regard to the Executive Council ; I 
would observe that on my first arrival here I found 
that this body during several years past has been 
summoned to meet only at long and uncertain inter- 
vals. In all other Colonies with which I am acquain- 
ted, whether possessing parliamentary government 
or belonging to the class of Crown Colonies, it is the 
fixed rule that there shall be an ordinary meeting 
of the Executive Council on one stated day in every 
week. I forthwith directed the adoption of this 
rule ; and my Executive Council now meets every 
Wednesday. It wiU be recollected that the Queen’s 
Instructions contemplate that every Governor shall 
consult his Executive Council on all matters of 
importance, although, in Crown Colonies, he is not 
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under the obligation of following their advice. More- 
over, it is very desirable in the interests of Her 
Majesty’s service, that the Eepresentative of the 
Queen should know the views of the chief local 
functionaries, and should maintain with them those 
cordial personal relations which alone produce 
efficient co-operation. 

In Hong Kong the Executive Council now con- 
sists of (1) the Governor, (2) the Officer Commanding 
the Troops, (3) the Colonial Secretary, (4) the 
Attorn^-General, (5) the Surveyor-General, who is 
also Director of Public Works. So far as I am aware, 
this is the only Colony in which the Treasurer, who 
is (so to speak) the Minister of Finance and Trade, 
and the Chancellor of the Colonial Exchequer, is 
excluded from the Executive Council ; and I recom- 
mend that this anomaly, which causes much official 
inconvenience, should cejise. I further strongly 
recommend that the liegistrar-General, the ex-officio 
protector of the Chinese, who form the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population, should have a seat 
in the Executive Council. The (;onfidence of the 
Chinese in the Government would thus be increased. 
Moreover there is scarcely any Government ques- 
tion in this community which can fail to affect, 
directly or indirectly, the military, the revenue, the 
management of the public works, and the interests 
of the Chinese. I submit that it is therefore evident 
that the General Commanding, the Treasurer, the 
Surveyor-General, and the Kegistrar-General should 
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form part of the Executive Council, so that they 
may be present to give information respecting their 
several departments ; together with the Colonial 
Secretary, who advises respecting the general admini- 
stration, and the Attorney-General who advises 
respecting the legal points that arise in connexion 
with all the departments. Among other ad- 
vantages, the personal presence of the chief heads 
of departments avoids the necessity of a mass 
of official correspondence, which, as experience has 
too often shown, has a strong tendency, especially 
in small communities, to degenerate into personal 
controversy. 

There are other aspects in which this subject 
should be considered : 

(a) In a tropical Colony it is simply impossible 
for Enghshmen to work as they can work in the 
temperate climate of England, or of Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand. At Hong Kong, it is necessary 
for the preservation of the vigour of the EugliHli 
officials that they should be allowed periodical 
leave of absence. Consequently, it is always pro- 
bable that two or more of the members of the 
Executive and Legislative Councils may be away 
from the meetings owing to illness or absence from 
the Colony. In past years, it has sometimes been 
found difficult to secure a quorum of the Executive 
Council when it consisted of only four or five mem- 
bers. Seven members (including the Governor), as 
proposed by me, are certainly not too many to 
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secure the cojistant presence of the quorum required 
by the Queen s Instructions. 

(ft) My own long experience, and that of other 
Governors, teaches us that it is expedient that the 
official members of the Legislative Council in a 
Crown Colony should, as a general rule, have seats 
in the Executive Council. These gentlemen are ex- 
pected to support the measures of the Government 
or else to resign their offices, like the members 
of the Ministry in Colonies possessing parliamentary 
goveriujient. It is, consequently, only just and con- 
venient that they, like Ministers elsewhere, should be 
in a position to understand thoroughly the views 
of the Government, and to hear fully discussed 
and settled in the Executive the measures which 
they are called upon to support in the Legislative 
Council. 

(c) It should be provided that, during the absence 
of any one of the official members of the Executive 
or Legislature, his temporary loc/mn tenem shall not 
necessarily fill his seat in the Councils, unless he be 
specially summoned by the Governor. It is obvious, 
for example, that the chief clerk or chief assistant of 
the Treasurer or Surveyor-General, though compe- 
tent to carry on temporarily the ordinary work of 
the department, might not be qualified for admission 
to the Executive and Legislature. 

{d) The position of the Chief Justice of Hong 
Kong is exceptional, inasmuch as he is already a 
member of the Legislative Council. The presence of 
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the Chief Justices in the Legislatures ol" this and of 
other Colonies has often led, here and elsewhere, in 
former years, to much inconvenience. But I would 
not recommend the disturbance of the existing 
arrangement, at aU events during the tenure of the 
office by the present able and judicious Chief Justice. 
At the same time, the wide distinction between 
Executive and Judicial position and duties properly 
excludes him from the Executive Council. 

To sum up ; for the reasons stated above, and for 
other reasons which might be adduced, I recommend 
that the Executive Council of Hong Kong shall, for 
the future, consist of the following members : 

(1) The Governor (President). 

(2) The Officer Commanding the Troops. 

(3) The Colonial Secretary. 

(4) The Attorney-General. 

(5) The Treasurer. 

(6) The Surveyor-General. 

(7) The Registrar-General. 

Secondly, with regard to the Legislative Council ; 
— all here agree that there are two conspicuous and 
inconvenient anomalies in its present constitution. 

(a) The General Commanding the Troops on 
this station, though admitted to the Executive, is 
excluded from the Legislative Council, contrary to 
the rule which obtains in most other Crown Colonies. 
It appears that the General in the early years of this 
Colony was a member of the Legislature. I have 
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caused dilig^it search to be made in the official 
correspondence, and I am assured that no reason was 
ever assigned for his subsequent exclusion under the 
Queen’s Instructions now in force. It seems proba- 
ble that this exclusion may have arisen from some 
clerical error or inadvertence, especially if we regard 
the strange inconsistency that the General, though 
excluded at his headquarters at Hong Kong, is yet 
a member of the Legislative Council of the Straits 
Settlements whenever he proceeds to inspect the 
troops ^Iso under his command at Singapore. It 
is, at all events, certain that there is no sufficient 
reason for this flagrant anomaly in a military station 
which has been called ‘the Gibraltar of the East.* 
As it has been already remarked, almost all legisla- 
tion here cannot fail to affect the military, directly 
or indirectly, so tliat the exclusion from tlie Legis- 
lature of the General Commanding is alike unjust 
and inconvenient for the proper and speedy despatch 
of public business. Moreover, this exclusion has 
proved the main source of the bitter official contro- 
versies and personal dissensions which have frequently 
sprung up in former years between the civil and 
military authorities, much to the prejudice of the 
Queen’s service and of the interests of this Colony. 
We all know that when gentlemen are in the habit 
of meeting at the same council-table, they usually 
manage either not to differ materially, or to adjust 
their differences in a friendly spirit. I hope that 
your Lordship will agree with me that the General 
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Commanding should be restored to his proper position 
in the Legislative Council. 

{b) Of the four (so-called) unofficial members of 
the Legislature, two, i.e. the Registrar-General (Mr. 
Stewart), and the Surveyor-General (Mr. Price), are 
really paid officials of the Government. The Attorney- 
General (whose opinion I enclose) has pointed out 
that, in the existing terms of the Queen’s Instructions, 
it is imperative that Mr. Stewart should be counted 
as an unofficial member. I am confident that this 
anomaly w^as not brought to your Lordship’^ notice 
when the Registrar-General was recently added to 
the Legislative Council. For it need scarcely be said 
that the nomination of two salaried officials as un- 
official members is a device which deceives nobody, 
while it irritates everybody in this community ; which 
naturally expects that it should have in this, as in 
other Crown Colonies, a fair proportion of indepen- 
dent representatives in the Legislature. It has, indeed, 
been remarked, with much truth, that it would have 
caused less general irritation here to have abolished 
the unofficial element altogether than to have filled 
with officials two of the four places reserv'ed for un- 
officials according to the real intention of the Queen’s 
Instructions. ‘ Colonists,’ it has been said, ‘ like other 
men, will submit more readily to open and honest 
force, than to a proceeding which they regard as an 
infringement of their just privileges and as an insult 
to their understandings.’ Here again it would appear 
that there must have been somewhere error or inad- 
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vertence. for no adequate reason can be assigned 
for the proceeding in question. It certainly cannot 
be alleged, with any show of truth, that it was 
necessary for the object of keeping the control of the 
Legislature in the hands of the Governor, as the in- 
strument of the Colonial Minister in England. For 
the Governor already had a decisive majority of 
official members even without reckoning his original 
and casting votes. I am confident that your Lord- 
ship will agree that this anomaly also should 
cease. 

As it is proposed that three new members, i.e. the 
General Commanding, the Surveyor-General, and the 
Eegistrar-General, sliould be added to the official 
element, I submit tliat it is proper that at least two 
new members should also be added to the unofficial 
element in the Legislature. There would be .thus 
eight official and six unoffic*ial meml)ers ; the Go- 
vernor, of course, retaining (as has been stated 
above) his original and casting votes. 

With regard to the six unofficial members, I 
submit that the principle of nomination which has 
worked successfully in Ceylon should be sanctioned 
here. The two leading public bodies at Hong Kong, 
comprising an adequate representation of the in- 
telligence, the education, and the property of this 
community, are the Chamber of Commerce ^ and the 

* The Chamber of Commerce comprises the principal merchants and 
bankers of all the races settled in Hong Kong, including the Chinese. 
There is no Chamber of Agriculture, because agriculture can hardly be 
said to exist on this rocky island. 
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Bench of Justices of the Peace. ^ I propose that, in 
pursuance of the Ceylon system, two of the six un- 
official members should be, as a general rule, appointed 
on the recommendation of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and one on the recommendation of the Justices of the 
Peace. One more should certainly be a member of 
the Chinese community, as representatives of the native 
communities have for many years past held seats in 
the Legislatures of British India, Ceylon, New Zealand, 
and the Straits Settlements. Indeed it might be 
proper to place two Chinese in the Legislature, 
if their interests were not already protected by the 
Eegistrar-General. Moreover, I have always held that 
the Governor, as the representative of the Queen, is 
bound to protect impartially the interests of Her 
Majesty’s subjects of every race. Of course, the final 
appointment would continue in every case to rest 
absolutely with the Governor, subject to the approval 
of the Crown ; but the partial introduction of the 
system which has worked successfully elsewhere 
would take away the invidiousness of selection from 
among many candidates of equal claims and merit, 
while it would confer many of the advantages, with- 
out any of the inconveniences, of popular election ; 
which is, for obvious reasons, impracticable in an 
heterogeneous community circumstanced as is that of 
Hong Kong. 

My experience teaches me that the unofficial 

^ The Justices of the Peace are now above sixty in number, including 
several Chinese and Parsees. 
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members of the Legislature in Crown Colonies should 
hold office, not for life, but for a period of six years, 
each member* being eligible for reappointment, if it 
be so deemed advisable by the Governor and by the 
Crown. It has been found in Mauritius and else* 
where that while promotion and retirement cause 
frequent changes among the official members, the un- 
official members are often liable to stagnation, and to 
lose sympathy, influence, and what in military phrase 
is called ‘ touch,’ with the community at large. 

There is another important point which should 
now be considered. I stated above, that on my 
arrival here I found that ihe practice for some years 
past had been to summon the Executive Council to 
meet only at rare and uncertain periods ; and that, 
for the reasons assigned, I had conformed to the 
custom in force in all other Colonies, by directing a 
meeting to be held on a fixed day in every week — of 
course without prejudice to extraordinary meetings 
whenever the exigencies of the public service should 
so require. I have now to report that I find that the 
practice here, equally at variance with that of the 
other Colonies, has been to summon the Legislative 
Council also at rare and uncertain intervals ; and that, 
subject to your Lordship’s approval, I have decided 
that, here as elsewhere, there shall, in future, be a 
regular annual session, beginning in November, at the 
commencement of the cool season ; again, of course, 
without prejudice to extraordinary sessions when- 
ever they may be required. While I was Governor 
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of Mauritius, I introduced in that Colony, with the 
sanction of the Imperial Government, and greatly 
to the public advantage, the system of an annual 
session and an annual recess. I propose that during 
each recess the business of the ensuing session shall 
be carefully prepared by the Governor and the 
Executive Council. Each annual session, here as 
elsewhere, will be opened by the Governor with a 
short address, containing a programme of the 
legislative and other business to be taken in hand ; 
full explanations as to the reasons for proposing every 
new ordinance and measure ; and a general review of 
the social and financial condition of the Colony. The 
Legislature will thus be accurately informed of the 
requirements of the public service, and enabled to 
afford the Government effective assistance in settling 
its financial and general pohcy. Again, here as in all 
other Colonies, each annual session wiU be closed by 
an address from the Governor, summing up the pro- 
ceedings of the year, and reviewing the general con- 
dition and prospects of the community. There can 
be no sound reason why the Legislature and public 
of Hong Kong should not enjoy the same advan- 
tages of being officially made acquainted with the 
views and intentions of the Government as are en- 
joyed by the Legislature and public of every other 
Colony. 

To sum up once more ; for the reasons stated 
above, and for other reasons which will readily occur 
to all men experienced in colonial administration, I 
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recommend tjiat the Legislative Council shall be com- 
posed in the future of fourteen members, viz. : 


Official (8). 

1. The Governor (Pre- 

sident). 

2. The Officer Command- 

ing the Troops. 

3. The Chief Justice. 

4. The Colonial Secre- 

tary. 

5. The Attorney-General. 

6. The Treasurer. 

7. The Surveyor-General. 

8. The llegistrar-Gcne- 

ral. 


Unofficial (6). 

Of these 6, two should 
be appointed, as a general 
rule, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Chamber of 
Commerce ; one on that 
of the Bench of Justices 
of the Peace ; while one 
should be a member of 
the Chinese community. 
All should be nominated 
for six years, but should 
be eligible for re-appoint- 
ment. 


I have consulted the members of the existing 
Executive and Legislative Councils respecting the 
proposals submitted in this despatch ; and they have 
all signified their cordial agreement. The voice of 
the community at large is equally unanimous in favour 
of the proposed amendment of tlie constitution of this 
Colony. If the plan of reform now submitted for 
your Lordships’ consideration should meet with your 
approval, it will undoubtedly have the effect of re- 
moving much official inconvenience and much public 
dissatisfaction ; it will secure for the Government and 
the Legislature the valuable aid and weighty support 
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of the intelligence and property of the Qolony, and it 
wiU powerfully strengthen the hands of the Governor 
in carrying out the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

The reply of the Secretary of State is subjoined : 

The Earl of Derby to Governor Sir G. F. Bowen. 

Downing Street : August 7, 1883. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your despatch of May 14, proposing certain altera- 
tions in the constitution of the Executive and Legis- 
lative Councils of Hong Kong. 

After full consideration of the circumstances of 
the Colony, I am of opinion that an Executive Council 
of seven members would be unnecessarily large, and 
that the office of Treasurer, which is generally united 
witli another office, should not be specified as con- 
ferring a seat in that Council.^ 

In other respects, I approve generally your pro- 
posals with regard to the Executive Council ; and the 
necessary instrument shall be prepared for adding 
the present Eegistrar- General to the Council, thus 
raising the number to six. 

Turning now to the Legislative Council, I have 
the honour to inform you that the question whether 
the Officer Commanding Her Majesty’s Troops should 
be a member of that body in a Crown Colony has of 
late been repeatedly under consideration ; and it has 

’ On a further recommendation of the Governor, the Treasurer was 
admitted to the Executive as well as to the Legislative CouncD ; so 
that the former body consists of seven, and the latter of twelve mem- 
bers, seven official and five unofficial. 
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been deemed^ preferable that, in the absence of any 
strong and special reasons, that officer should not 
have a seat in the Legislature ; and accordingly in 
Malta and the Windward Islands the Officer Com- 
manding the Troops has recently ceased to take part 
in legislation, and now only sits in the Executive 
Council. 

I may explain that a principal reason for this de- 
cision has been the fact that the Officer Commanding 
Her Majesty’s Military Forces is not under the same 
obligation as is incumbent upon the civil officers to 
support^ the measures of the Government; and if he 
should feel it his duty, acting in accordance with his 
own judgment, to speak or vote against any such 
measure, the opposition of an officer holding so high 
a position would be made undesirably prominent. It 
has, therefore, been thought expedient that the 
Colonial Government should have the advice of the 
Commanding Officer in the Executive Council, but 
that he should not take part in the proceedings of the 
Legislative Council. 

I concur ill your opinion that it is not desirable in 
principle that the Chief Justice should sit in a Colonial 
Legislature, unless in any case a sufficient number of 
qualified persons cannot be otherwise obtained ; and I 
also fully agree with you in thinking that the existing 
arrangement should not be disturbed while the present 
Chief Justice continues to hold his office. 

I further approve of your recommendation that 
the Surveyor-General, who is at present an unofficial 
member, should be transferred to the official side 
of the Legislative Council ; and that the Eegistrar- 
General should have a seat in the Legislative Council 
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as well as tlie Treasurer. The number o/ officials will 
thus be raised to six in addition to the Governor. 

I now proceed to consider your proposals with 
regard to the unofficial members ; and while I agree 
that it is desirable to apply to Hong Kong the prin- 
ciple which I have lately approved in the case of 
Mauritius, of allowing some of the unofficial mem- 
bers to represent the public opinion of the Colony, as 
expressed by some of its leading business institutions, 
I think it desirable, in order to maintain the present 
proportion of official to unofficial members, that the 
number of unofficial members should not be so large 
as you have proposed. 

Instead, therefore, of six, I propose that there 
shall be five unofficial members, one at least of 
whom shall be a member of the Chinese community. 
I have no objection to the mode in which you propose 
to provide for the selection of some of the unofficial 
members ; but as the total number will be only five, 
it will be necessary that the Chamber of Commerce 
should recommend only one member. 

I approve of your proposals for an annual session 
of the Legislative Council, and for weekly meetings 
of the Executive Council. 


The Governor was determined that the Chinese 
should receive perfect justice at the hands of the 
Government. He placed, as we have seen, one of 
their race on the Council ; and he issued instruc- 
tions with regard to their treatment which called forth 
the following appreciative comments from a Chinese 
newspaper published at Hong Kong, under no Euro- 
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pean influence. The subjoined is a literal translation 
from the original Chinese. 

‘ Hong Kong being a great centre of Chinese and 
foreign trade, where merchants assemble in crowds 
and goods accumulate in heaps, it is by no means 
an easy place to govern. A man who is not richly 
endowed and widely experienced, or one who does 
not combine goodness and dignity, is not fit for this 
office. Was it possible for us ever to get a worthy 
officer placed over us who would undertake to refonn 
the manners of the people and turn all tliis ugliness 
into beauty ? Well, we think tliere is a real cause 
of joy for Hong Kong to-day, in tliat it has pleased 
the British Government to send such a man as His 
Excellency Sir George Bowen to rule over it. We 
are ready to dance and sing in the exuberance of our 
rejoicing that the Imperial Government lias at last 
put the right man in tlie right place. 

‘Already, since our Governor came into office, he 
has rectified the order of procedure and reformed the 
administration ; he has done away with low practices 
and sought for honest things ; so also he has filled up 
vacancies to the entire satisfaction of the merchants 
and the general community ; and he has gone on to 
deal with the public streets, not indeed to the entire 
convenience of the hawkers. But why are they in- 
convenienced ? Only because they are ignorant of 
the established laws of a well-regulated State. 

‘ The gain to the hawkers is an equal loss to the 
shopkeepers ; you ruin the one class by protecting the 
other, which is scarcely the way to secure tranquillity. 
On the other hand, a vigorous and indiscriminating en- 
forcement of the law, while it might clear away at a 
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sweep the existing nuisances, would l?e very hard 
upon those poor ignorant people who labour so hard 
with shoulder and back to earn a hvelihood. There- 
fore one is loth to be too severe with them. His 
Excellency Governor Bowen, being a kind-hearted 
man, has no doubt found this a great cause of anxiety 
since he first arrived in the Colony, and began to find 
by observation how abuses had been accumulating. 
As the proverb goes about women and little men, “ If 
you are familiar they are rude, and if you are distant 
they are displeased; ’’ so doubtless His Excellency has 
had much trouble before coming to his conclusion 
as to the best mode of dealing with them, in order 
on the one hand to maintain the dignity of the 
Government, and on tlie other hand to keep them in 
good-humour and prevent evil-speaking. 

‘ But he has not failed to find the very best way — 
the way that is best for all sides. In His Excellency’s 
proclamation issued yesterday, good feeling and law 
are alike apparent, grace and dignity go hand in 
hand. The sternness of law is there, but the con- 
siderateness of conduct is also there, and by that 
the law becomes law indeed. On reading the recent 
proclamation, the humane and beneficent sentiments 
of His Excellency are seen to be beyond the power 
of any words to express. It cannot fail to liave a 
mighty influence for good on the minds and manners 
of all who peruse it. In our view, the Colony is most 
fortunate in getting a Governor of such exceptional 
worth and wisdom, whose rule we hope to hear 
praised in many happy homes, and under whose 
benign shadow a grateful people may securely rest.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

VISIT TO MACAO — HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION — THE GROTTO OF 
CAMOES — ST. FRANCIS XAVIER — REVENUE AND POPULATION — 
RELATIONS BETWEEN FRANCE AND CHINA — VISIT TO PEKING 
— THE GREAT WALL — TOMBS OF THE MING EMPERORS — THE 
‘ ALTMI OF heaven’ — LETTER TO MRS. GLADSTONE — SIR 
HARRY PARKE8 AND SIR ROBERT HART — LI HUNG-CHANG, THE 
‘BISMARCK OF CHINA,’ GIVES A DINNER TO THE GOVERNOR 
— REMARKABLE PROGRESS OF CHINA — LETTER TO H.R.H. 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH — THE TSUNG-LI-YAM6N AT PEKING 
— VISIT TO CANTON — THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL AT HONG 
KONG — ITS LOYAL CO-OPERATION AND EFFICIENCY. 

Having provided for the internal affliirs of the Colony, 
Sir G. Bowen next turned his attention to its external 
relations. His first visit was to the nei<dibourini^ 
Portuguese settlement of Macao, to return the visit 
of its Governor. 


To the Earl of Derby ^ KXi. 

Government House, Hong Kong : June 13, 1888. 

My Lord, 

In previous despatclies I reported that Chevalier 
de Souza Roza, the Governor of tlie neighbouring 
Portuguese Colon)'^ of Macao, has paid me two visits 
recently at Hong Kong, having on the second occasion 
come here expressly to offer his congratulations on 
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the Queen’s birthday, and to attend th^ ball which I 
gave in celebration of it. 

It became, of course, my duty, on the Governor’s 
invitation, to return his visit. Accordingly I pro- 
ceeded to Macao (which is distant forty miles from 
Hong Kong), in H.M.S. ‘ Swift,’ on the 9th, and 
returned here on the 11th instant. I was received 
with much ceremony, and with the most cordial 
hospitality by the Governor, and by the Portuguese 
authorities generally. During my brief stay, I 
visited the public institutions and everything remark- 
able in the historic and picturescpae city of Macao ; 
including, in particular, the grotto in which Camoes 
(who was long resident there) is said to have com- 
posed the greater part of his famous poem — the 
‘ Lusiadas,’ the chief glory of Portuguese literature. 

So little is known in England of this quarter of 
the globe, that I may be expected to take this 
opportunity of submitting a brief account of Macao. 
It will be recollected that it is the most ancient 
European Settlement in the Far East, for the Portu- 
guese first founded it in a.d. 1557. For nearly three 
centuries, Macao continued to be the centre of 
European trade, and the residence of the principal 
European merchants, in the China Seas. But the 
foundation in 1 843 of the English Colony of Hong 
Kong, and its rapid progress during the last forty 
years, combined with its more commanding position 
and deep and spacious harbour, have reduced Macao 
to little more than a shadow of its former importance. 
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Its port is shj,llow, and is so filled with sand and mud 
as to be no longer accessible to the large ships of 
modern commerce. It is indeed a striking change, 
to pass in a voyage of four or five hours from the 
vigorous life, from the glare and bustle, from the 
crowded harbour of Hong Kong, to the silence and 
repose of Macao ; which resembles a small Portuguese 
town of the sixteenth century, with its quaint street 
architecture, its picturesque but half ruined forts, 
and its numerous churches and convents, recalling the 
memory of St. Francis Xavier, who lived for many 
years in what was, in honour of him, called the 
‘ Holy City.’ 

It is a curious fact that the Chinese Government 
have never formally recognised the foreign occupa- 
tion of the peninsula of Macao, which is connected 
with China by a sandy isthmus ; and that the Por- 
tuguese paid a small rent for it to the Emperor 
at Peking down to the year 1848, when all further 
payment was refused. The Governor of Macao is 
now also Governor of the Portuguese portion of 
the island of Timor, and at the same time the 
diplomatic representative of Portugal in China, Japan, 
and Siam. There is a garrison at Macao of about 
three hundred regular troops, sent out from Portugal, 
and periodically relieved. There is also a local 
militia or national guard, numbering about four 
hundred. The naval force consists of a single 
gunboat. Tlie annual revenue of the Colony amounts 
to nearly six hundred thousand dollars, equal to 

VOL. II. 
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about one hundred thousand pounds sterling. It is 
mainly derived from the licences granted to gambling 
houses and lotteries, and from the salt, opium, and 
fish-market monopolies. The total population of 
Macao is nearly seventy thousand, of which number 
all are Chinese except some four thousand Portu- 
guese, of whom only a few hundreds, including the 
chief Government functionaries and military, are 
natives of Portugal. The remainder, like the people 
called ‘ Portuguese ’ throughout India, China, and 
the neighbouring countries, are to a large extent of 
mixed race, and show many traces of Hindoo and 
Chinese blood. 

It remains to be said that tlie local Government 
of Macao resembles that of an English Crown Colony, 
being vested in a Governor, with a Legislative Council 
of official and unofficial members. Tliere is also a 
municipality, but as only the small Portuguese 
minority of the population is eligible for the muni- 
cipal council, while the overwhelming Chinese 
majority, though contributing the greater portion of 
the revenue, are rigorously excluded, this municipal 
body could hardly be adopted as a model in an 
English Colony. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the 
small and comparatively insignificant Portuguese 
Colony of Macao is distinguished from all English 
Colonies by the fact that it sends a freely elected 
representative to the National Parliament at Lisbon. 
It will be recollected that all the French and Spanish 
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Colonies enjq^" a similar privilege, and that England, 
the greatest of colonising nations, alone excludes her 
colonial subjects from the Imperial Parliament. It 
cannot be a matter of surprise (to mention only two 
instances), that the powerful English mercantile 
community of Hong Kong should sometimes envy 
their weak Portuguese neighbours at Macao their 
privilege of bringing their grievances and desires 
directly before the National Legislature at Lisbon ; 
nor that the French settlers in Mauritius should en- 
tertain^a similar feeling with regard to their country- 
men, the French settlers in the neighbouring 
island of Bourbon (or Peiinion), which sends two 
representatives to the National Legislature at Paris. 
Your Lordship will recollect that Adam Smith strongly 
advocated (‘Wealth of Nations,’ Book IV., chap. 7) 
the admission of representatives from the Colonies 
into the Imperial Parliament. The negle(‘t of his 
advice and warning caused the loss to the British 
Empire in the last century of most of its American 
provinces ; and, if persisted in, it will probably cause 
the loss in the next century of Canada and of Aus- 
tralasia. For in less than one hundred years from 
the present time the British Crown will have far more 
white subjects of English race (I do not at the present 
moment take into account the coloured millions of 
India), in the Colonies than in the United Kingdom. 
When called upon for equitable contributions to- 
wards the maintenance of the Imperial army and 
navy, and the common support and defence of the 
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Empire, Englishmen in the Colonies v^ill assuredly 
claim an adequate representation together with 
Englishmen in the mother-country, not indeed in the 
existing Houses of Lords and Commons, but in some 
kind of Imperial Congress, analogous to the Congress 
of the United States, and to the Reichstag of the 
German Empire. I am well aware of the manifold 
difficulties which surround this great question ; but 
the consolidation of tlie British Empire cannot be 
beyond the genius and patriotism of British States- 
men.^ 


Tlie task of maintaining friendly relations with 
his neighbours was no sinecure to the Governor of 
Hong Kong in the years 1883-5. Hostilities broke out 
between France and China ; the Tong King campaigns 
followed ; and there were threatening rumours of a 
probable war with Eussia. Under these circumstances, 
Sir George Bowen exerted himself to the utmost in 
maintaining British neutralit}^ and, at the same time, 
in keeping up friendly intercourse with the various 
foreign officers and functionaries with whom he was 
brought in contact. He received and entertained 

* The distance of some of the Colonies from the mother-country has 
been sometimes adduced by unreflecting^ persons as a fatal objection to 
a future confederation of the British Empire. It need scarcely be ob- 
served, however, that, — not to mention the triumph of steam and of 
the electric telegraph over time and space, — it is already a matter of far 
less difficulty and fatigue to travel to London from Quebec or Melbourne 
than it was to travel to London from Perthshire at the period of the 
Union with Scotland, or from Donegal at the period of the Union with 
Ireland. But these questions are treated in Sir G. Bowen’s pamphlet 
on Imperial Federation, referred to in Part I. See above, Vol. I. 
pp. 9-11. See also the Appendix. 
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alike the Fr«ich and Chinese admirals, and the Vice 
roy of Canton ; and made a point of visiting Sir 
Harry Parkes at Peking and of cultivating friendly 
relations with the celebrated Chinese Minister Li 
Hung-Chang, the friend and employer of General 
Gordon. These visits, and others to Canton and to 
Japan, where the Mikado made liim the guest of the 
Government in recognition of liis attentions to many 
high Japanese functionaries who had been at Hong 
Kong, are sufficiently described in the following de- 
spatches and letters : 

To the End of Derby, K.G. 
llei^pecting the relations between France and China. 

Government House, Hong Kong : July 4, 1883. 

My Lord, 

I entertained yesterday at the Government House 
the French Captain of the ‘ Kersaint,’ Count de Beau- 
mont, as I had entertained the week before the Chinese 
Admiral Ting. He told me that the French garrisons 
in Tong King are merely holding the places already in 
their possession until the arrival of the reinforcements 
on their way from France, when active operations will 
be resumed. 

Count de Beaumont, and all the other Frenchmen 
with whom I have conversed of late, concur in the 
admission of their countryman M. du Caillaud (in his 
recently published work, ‘ Histoire de ITntervention 
Frangaise au Tong-king’), to the effect that English 
and not French commerce, that the trade of Hong 
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Kong and not the trade of Saigon, will really profit by 
French conquests in the Indo-Chinese peninsula. It 
appears that there is hardly any French commerce 
in Tong King ; and that, notwithstanding the privileges 
secured for the French port of Saigon, the merchan- 
dise imported from that place does not exceed in 
value the insignificant sum of twenty-three thousand 
eight hundred francs ; while the imports from China 
— that is, principally from Hong Kong — are one 
hundred and forty-one times greater, and amount to 
a sum of nearly three and a half millions of.francs. 
And with regard to the export trade of Tong King, it 
appears that Saigon receives hardly any merchandise 
of value from Tong King, the exports of which, valued 
at about two milhons of francs, are destined chiefly 
for Hong Kong. These, it will be recollected, are the 
statements of French officers and political writers, 
who also admit, further, that if ever the route through 
Tong King into the neighbouring provinces of China 
acquires its proper and natural importance, ‘ it will 
be Hong Kong that will benefit by it ; it is on the 
English Colony of Hong Kong, and not on our French 
Colony of Saigon, that the trade with the interior of 
China will pivot.’ 

It seems, therefore, by the admission of the French 
authorities themselves, that they are ready to fight 
for an ‘ idea ’ ; confessing that the cost will be theirs 
while the profit will ‘ belong to others.’ The ‘ idea ’ 
is thus described by M. du Caillaud : ‘ France will 
create for herself on the shores of the China sea that 
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Colonial Empire which Dupleix dreamed of for her 
on the shores of the Indian Ocean/ It will be 
remembered that, in 1746, Dupleix, the Governor of 
Pondicherry, and Labourdonnais, the Governor of 
the Isle of France (now Mauritius), took Madras from 
the English ; and, but for their own mutual jealousies, 
for the want of support on the part of the French 
Government, and, above all, but for the genius of 
Clive, they would probably have succeeded in found- 
ing a French Empire in India, and in thus changing 
the fortunes of the Eastern world. 


To the Same. 

Ilespecthig the French in China^ and the visit of a 
French Squadron to Hong Kong. State of the 
fortifications of Hong Kong. 

Government House, Hong Kong: July SI, 1883. 

My Lord, 

In continuation of my previous despatches re- 
specting the strained relations now existing between 
France and China, I have the honour to report that 
Admiral Meyer, commanding the French naval forces 
in China and Japan, arrived at Hong Kong from 
Tong King on the 28th instant, with a squadron con- 
sisting of his flag-ship, ‘ La Victorieuse ’ (a powerful 
ironclad), and three smaller vessels. 

Admiral Willes ^ is just now with the larger por- 

* Afterwards Sir G. O. Willes, K.C.B. Sir G. Bowen was very 
fortunate in the three distinguished admirals who successively com- 
manded Her Majesty’s naval forces in China while he was at Hong 
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tion of his squadron in the north qf Cliina, and 
Commodore Cuming has with him at Hong Kong only 
three small ships fit for immediate service. Under 
these circumstances, some unfounded and exagge- 
rated alarm has been expressed in some quarters here. 
It is, however, satisfactory to learn that Her 
Majesty’s Government have decided on despatching 
to this station at least one more ironclad, — making 
two in all with the ‘Audacious,’ the flag-ship of 
Admiral Willes, It is manifestly inexpedient that 
the English squadron on this important station^ where 
the English trade and general interests are of such 
great value, should remain inferior in ironclads to 
the French and Eussian squadrons. It is to be hoped, 
moreover, as I have already remarked in my despatch 
of May 12th ult., that the War Office in England 
will at last decide on carrying into early execution 
some one of the several plans that have been under 
consideration of late years for the defence of Hong 
Kong. It is notorious that the existing fortifications 
could not long resist an attack from a strong naval 
and military force, provided with the powerful ar- 
tillery of the present day. And it wiU be recollected 
(as I have already observed elsewhere) that Hong 
Kong is distant by only seven or eight days’ steaming 
from Vladivostock, the chief port, arsenal, and naval 
and military station of Eussia in the Pacific. 

Kong. Sir G. Willes was succeeded by Sir W. Dowell, K.C.B., and he 
by Sir R. Vesey Hsunilton, K.C.B. They all co-operated most cordially 
with the Governor ; as did also Major-General W. G. Cameron, C.B., 
commanding the troops. 
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Admiral Jdeyer and his principal officers paid 
their respects to me at the Government House 
immediately on their arrival in this harbour ; and 
the Admiral is about to stay for a short visit at 
the ‘ Mountain Lodge,’ the summer residence of the 
Governor, on the highest peak of this island, some 
1,700 feet above the sea, where I am now residing 
with my family. 

Admiral Meyer informs me that he has left 
Tong King with his scj^uadron on a cruise to the chief 
ports of China, in consequence of tlie recent arrival 
of Admiral Courbet with a fresh squadron and large 
military reinforcements from France. Active opera- 
tions have been resumed in Tong King against tlie 
‘ Black Flags,’ * who are chiefly, in Admiral Meyer’s 
phrase, Les restes des Taiphxjs ; — that is, the remnants 
of the formidable bands of the Taipings (resembling 
the predatory armies of the Mahrattas and Pindaries 
with whicli the English formerly contended in India), 
who during several years desolated several of the 
fairest provinces of the Chinese Empire. Of course 
it is not accurately known how far the ‘ Black Flags ’ 
may receive aid and encouragement from abroad. 

Admiral Meyer and the other French officers now 
here profess to hope that peace with Cliina wiU still 
be preserved ; but they say that the ultimate result 
will be decided not so much at Peking as at Paris, 
where the Chinese Ambassador to England (Marquis 
Tseng) has been in direct communication with the 
’ This name is a literal translation from the Chinese name. 
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French Government. The recent deajh of Captain 
de Eiviere, in a sortie from Hanoi (in Tong King), 
appears to have caused a deep sensation throughout 
the French navy, for he was universally esteemed, 
not only as a gallant officer, but also as the author 
of several popular novels ; in short, as the Captain 
Marry at of France. 

After leaving this Colony, Admiral Meyer will 
visit Shanghai and other principal Chinese ports. 
In fact, it seems to be arranged that while Admiral 
Courbet and one French squadron will aid in carrying 
on the war in Tong King, Admiral Meyer and another 
French squadron will make a demonstration along 
the coast of China. The French Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, M. Tricon, with whom I formed friendly rela- 
tions when he was at Hong Kong, is now at Shanghai. 

I shall not fail to keep your Lordship informed 
of the general progress of affairs in this quarter of the 
world, whenever I have any news of interest to com- 
municate. 


It was decided that Sir George Bowen and the 
British Minister in China (Sir Harry Parkes) should 
meet and consult about the settlement of several 
pressing questions affecting the relations between the 
Chinese Government and the Colony of Hong Kong. 

The subjoined despatch and other documents 
give an account of Sir G. Bowen’s visit to Peking 
and to the Great Wall of China ; and of his reception 
by Li Hung-Chang, and other Chinese statesmen. 
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9^0 the Earl of Derby, K.G. 

Government House, Hong Kong : November 5, 1888. 

My Lord, 

In continuation of previous despatches, I have the 
honour to report that during my recent visit to Sir 
Harry Parkes at Peking,* I discussed fully with him 
the so-called ‘ Blockade of Hong Kong by the Chinese 
revenue cruisers,’ and other questions affecting the 
relations between the Government of China and the 
Government of Hong Kong. I have, of course, derived 
great advantage from my communications with a 
gentleman of Sir Harry Parkes’s tliorough knowledge 
of China and long experience of public affairs in this 
part of the world. The early years of his distinguished 
career were spent in the public service at Hong Kong ; 
and he will pay me a visit here in next March. Mean- 
while we agreed on what should be done, and (which 
is equally important) on what should be left undone, 
respecting the questions referred to above. I shall 
in due time address your Lordship again on these 
matters, when they are ripe for decision. 

With regard to my recent journey, I will now 
report that, on receiving your Lordship’s permission, 
I proceeded, according to my previous arrangement 
with Sir Harry Parkes, to meet him at Shanghai on 
his arrival from Japan. His stay at Shanghai was 
very short ; and he gave me a pressing invitation to 

* This is the proper way to spell this word. Pe -Icing is the 
‘Northern capital’ — in contradistinction to Nan-king j the ‘Southern 
capital,’ the Emperors of the Ming dynasty having at one period re- 
sided at the latter city. 
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accompany him to Peking, and to became his guest 
there, as it was, of course, necessary that he should 
refer to the previous correspondence in the records 
of the British Legation before he could be in a posi- 
tion to assist me in settling the questions affecting 
the relations between the Government of China and 
that of Hong Kong. 

In addition to the advantages which will foUow 
our fuU communications on these matters, Sir Harry 
Parkes, and all other competent judges, agree in be- 
lieving that it is of much importance to the, Queen’s 
service that the two chief representatives of England 
in this quarter of the globe, namely, the Governor 
of Hong Kong and Her Majesty’s Minister in China, 
should be on the most friendly terms, personally and 
officially ; and, moreover, that the Chinese authorities 
should know that this is the case by seeing them 
together, — the Governor as the guest of the Minister 
at Peking, and the Minister as the guest of the 
Governor at Hong Kong. It is further thought that 
my hearty support will prove useful to the British 
Legation in many ways ; and that, in particular, I 
have facilitated its proceedings by establishing a 
cordial understanding (very different from the rela- 
tions sometimes existing between the English and 
French functionaries elsewhere) with the French 
Minister and Admiral in China. Again, Sir Harry 
Parkes, and all other competent judges, consider that 
the sort of sullen isolation — almost like that of the 
Chinese Mandarins of the old school — maintained by 
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certain former English functionaries at Hong Kong, 
was directly and indirectly prejudicial ; and that I 
have materially promoted British interests by esta- 
blishing friendly personal relations with Li Hung- 
Chang — ‘ the Bismarck of China ’ (as he is generally 
called) ^ — with the Viceroy of the great neighbouring 
province of Canton, and with other leading Cliinese 
Statesmen. The reigning Emperor of China is a 
minor, and has never yet been seen by any foreigner. 
But I was presented by Sir Harry Parkes at the Tsung- 
li-Yamen^ or Government Offices of Peking, to the 
Ministers and otlier officers of State who form the 
Board of Eegency which practically governs the 
Empire. They all received me with great courtesy 
and distinction — while Prince Kung, the uncle of 
the Emperor, and President of the Council of Minis- 
ters, conferred on me a special mark of respect. 
So !ilso Li Hung-Cbang gave a banquet in my honour ; 
to which the Ministers of England and Prance, and 
several high Chinese functionaries, were invited. 

With regard to that momentous question, ‘Will 
there be war between France and China?’ I had, 
during my recent visit to Shanghai and Peking, much 

^ Li Hung-Chang has probably done as much for the consolidation 
of China as Prince Bismarck for that of Germany. They are both 
men of tall stature, fine physique, and inflexible resolution. When 
General Grant, the late President of the United States, travelled round 
the worlds he declared (as it has been stated on high authority) that he 
met only four Statesmen whom ho considered of the first rank — viz : 
Disraeli in England, Gambetta in France, Bismarck in Germany, and 
Li Hung-Chang in China. He added that, looking to his disadvantages 
in education, he regarded Li Hung-Chang as possessed of the greatest 
natural genius of all the four. 
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interesting conversation upon it with the members of 
the English and other Legations, with English and 
other Consuls, with leading Chinese functionaries, and 
with leading European and American merchants. 
Sir Harry Parkes, and the other most experienced 
observers of all nationalities, confirm the views on 
this subject which I have shadowed forth in several 
previous despatches. China has throughout been 
playing a wailing game. Her leading Statesmen, 
fearing, perhaps, a renewal of internal rebellions (like 
that of the Taipings) even more than external attack, 
generally desire peace ; but they are energetically pre- 
paring for war, if it should finally prove inevitable. 

A modus invendi may, perhaps, be found without 
a recourse to arms ; but, in the last resort, France 
would find China an enemy very different from what 
she was in the last war. Instead of the rude and 
ill-equipped militia of former years, there is now an 
army provided with the best modern weapons, and 
drilled by European and American officers. Instead 
of the clumsy ‘ war junks ’ of a quarter of a century 
back, there is now a fleet of large ironclads, corvettes, 
sloops, and gunboats, built for the most part in 
Europe, armed with hea^T^ cannon, and commanded 
by officers, many of whom have served an apprentice- 
ship in the English and in other European navies. 
The approaches to the chief cities are now protected 
by strong and heavily-armed forts and batteries, well 
provided, moreover, with torpedoes and submarine 
mines. In particular, the forts at the mouth of the 
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Peiho (the riv^ leading to Peking), which repulsed the 
allied English and French fleet in 1859, and were 
afterwards captured only by an attack of the allied 
army from the landward side, have now been greatly 
multiphed and strengthened. The American officer 
employed by Li Hung-Chang to instruct the Chinese 
torpedo corj)s at this point, himself told me that the 
artillery and torpedo corps were very efficient, and 
that he much doubted if any number of hostile ships 
could now force the passage. It is generally agreed, 
even by the French theniselvx^s, that France will 
require an army of ten thousand regular troops 
to conquer and hold Annam and Tonquin alone ; 
while she would require an army of at least 
forty thousand to take Peking ; — which might even- 
tually prove a second Moscow. 


We here quote the following exti-acts from a 
published account of the Governor’s visit to Peking, 
and of his reception by the Chinese authorities. 

‘ At Tientsin his Excellency Sir G. Bowen had 
two interviews with the Viceroy, Li Hung-Chang, by 
whom he was received with marked distinction. In 
the course of one of these interviews an interesting- 
conversation ensued. Li Hung-Chang expressed him- 
self strongly in favour of peace and progress. Tele- 
graphs and railways would, he thought, be of great 
benefit to China, but in his endeavours to introduce 
these means of progress he had met with a great deal 
of opposition from the “ country gentry ” and the 
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interesting conversation upon it with the members of 
the English and other Legations, with English and 
other Consuls, with leading Chinese functionaries, and 
with leading European and American merchants. 
Sir Harry Parkes, and the other most experienced 
observers of all nationalities, confirm the views on 
this subject which I have shadowed forth in several 
previous despatches. China has throughout been 
playing a waiting game. Her leading Statesmen, 
fearing, perhaps, a renewal of internal rebellions (like 
that of the Taipings) even more than external attack, 
generally desire peace ; but they are energetically pre- 
paring for war, if it should finally prove inevitable. 

A modus xivendi may, perhaps, be found without 
a recourse to arms ; but, in the last resort, France 
would find China an enemy very different from vdiat 
she was in the last war. Instead of the rude and 
ill-equipped militia of former years, there is now an 
army provided with the best modern weapons, and 
drilled by European and American officers. Instead 
of the clumsy ‘war junks’ of a quarter of a century 
back, there is now a fleet of large ironclads, corvettes, 
sloops, and gunboats, built for the most part in 
Europe, armed with heavy cannon, and commanded 
by officers, many of whom have served an apprentice- 
ship in the English and in other European navies. 
The approaches to the chief cities are now protected 
by strong and heavily-armed forts and batteries, well 
provided, moreover, with torpedoes and submarine 
mines. In particular, the forts at the mouth of the 
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Peilio (the riv%r leading to Peking), which repulsed the 
allied English and French fleet in 1859, and were 
afterwards captured only by an attack of the allied 
army from the landward side, have now been greatly 
multiplied and strengthened. The American ofllcer 
employed by Li Hung-Chang to instruct the Chinese 
torpedo corj)s at this point, himself told me that the 
artillery and torpedo corps were very cflicient, and 
that he much doubted if any number of hostile ships 
could now force the passage. It is generally agreed, 
even by the French themselves, that France will 
require an army of ten thousand regular troops 
to conquer and hold Annain and Tonquin alone ; 
while she would require an army of at least 
forty thousand to take Peking ; — which might even- 
tually prove a second Moscow. 


We here quote the following extracts from a 
published account of the Governor’s visit to Peking, 
and of his reception by the Chinese authorities. 

‘ At Tientsin his Excellency Sir G. Bowen had 
two interviews with the Viceroy, Li Hung-Chang, by 
wdiom he was received with marked distinction. In 
the course of one of these interviews an interesting 
conversation ensued. Li IIung-CliaTig expressed him- 
self strongly in favour of peace and progress. Tele- 
graphs and railways would, he thought, be of great 
benefit to China, but in his endeavours to introduce 
these means of progress he had met with a great deal 
of opposition from the “ country gentry ” and the 
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literati. Sir George Bowen consoled aud encouraged 
Li Hung-Chang with the remark that, fifty years ago, 
the country gentlemen of England and the literati of 
that kingdom were generally opposed to the introduc- 
tion of railways. About the year 1835, the old Uni- 
versities, the chief seats of learning in England, peti- 
tioned the Parliament against railways being allowed 
to come near Oxford and Cambridge. He had, how- 
ever, lived to see all such obstructions overthrown 
in England, and he hoped that the next generation 
of Chinese would overthrow all similar obstructions 
and prejudices in China. 

‘ While Li Hung-Chang is in favour of peace and 
progress, tlie impression formed by the Governor 
during his trip to the north is that China is preparing 
for war, if inevitable. He witnessed the warlike 
preparations made at the Taku Forts, which repulsed 
the allied French and English fleet in 1859. He was 
impressed with the present defensive strength of these 
fortifications, which are mounted with heavy Krupp 
guns. An American officer in charge of tlie Chinese 
torpedo corps, told him that it alone would prove a 
most formidable obstruction to any hostile fleet. The 
Peiho reminded His Excellency of the Tiber — in 
its breadth, in the colour of its waters, and in the 
strength of the current. 

‘ Li Hung-Chang entertained the Governor in 
Tientsin at a banquet, to which the British and French 
Ministers were also invited. It was an admirably 
arranged and successful affair. Li Hung-Chang’s 
official residence is in the native city, but he has had a 
new palace built in the foreign style on the esplanade, 
containing handsome and spacious drawing-rooms. 
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(lining-rooinSj and other appurtenances of a European 
mansion. There about forty guests sat down to tlie 
banquet, which was served with much taste and 
splendour. The menu was printed in Chinese and 
English. Champagne, claret, and other European 
wines were taken round after the European courses, 
and Chinese wines and liqueurs in silver goblets after 
the Chinese courses. After the banquet, Li Hung- 
Chang proposed through one of his Secretaries, who 
spoke in French, the health of the two foreign Ministers 
present, and the health of the Governor of Hong Kong. 
They acknowledged the compliment, and proposed 
the health of Li Hung-Chang. These were the only 
toasts. The Imperial Chinese band played during the 
proceedings. This band numbers thirty members, 
who are dressed in uniform, and play the usual Euro- 
pean instruments under the direction of a French 
bandmaster. Tlie band played “ God Save the Queen ” 
on the arrival of Sir George llowen and of Sir Harry 
Parkes, and “ Ija Marseillaise ” on the arrival of the 
French Minister. 

‘ The Viceroy, in the course of one of his conver- 
sations with Sir George Bowen, mentioned that he 
was 02 years of age, and that he no longer felt the 
same vigour as when he put down the Taiping rebel- 
lion with the help of his friend Colonel Gordon. 
“ Then,” said Sir George, “ your Excellency was born 
in the year 1821, in which the great Napoleon died. 
As Confucius and otlier philosophers say, ‘Nature 
abhors a vacuum,’ and has evidently created in you 
a new Napoleon of the East, to replace the Napoleon 
of the West.” Tlie Viceroy appears to have been 
pleased by this compliment, for turning to the English 

VOL. II. u 
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Consul, wlio acted as interpreter, he sajd : “ Tell the 
Governor that I place my steam-yacht at his disposal 
to tow His Excellency’s boat from Tientsin up the 
Peiho.” But he added : “ I am called the Bismarck, 
not the Napoleon of China.” ' 

‘ On his first arrival at Peking, Sir G. Bowen was 
entertained by Sir Kobert Hart, the well-known chief 
of the Chinese customs. He then made his journey 
to the Great Wall of China. On returning from 
this excursion, he stayed with Sir Harry Parkes 
at the British Legation. He performed the trip 
to the Great Wall and back in four days, but he 
would strongly recommend those not pressed for 
time to spend six over it. One can either ride on 
horseback or go in a mule litter on this journey. 
Sir George rode most of the way. Leaving Peking 
lie proceeded to Nan-kou, — a distance of thirty 
miles — where he slept. Nan-kou is a fortified, busy 
little town, situated at the entrance of a long, pic- 
turesque valley, stretching to the NNW., and is the 
farthest outpost of a series of fortifications which 
defend the very important Nan-kou pass in the Great 
Wall. From Nan-kou Sir George rode up the pass to 
the Pata-ling gate in the Great Wall, a distance from 
Nan-kou of about fifteen miles ; returning to Nan-kou 
the same evening. Nothing could be worse than the 
present state of the roads, but they and their sur- 
roundings aflbrd ample proof that in ages past this 
part of China could boast of magnificent highways, 
bridges, and other structures. Nothing can be more 

^ When Sir G. Bowen was at Berlin in 1886, he met at dinner at 
the British Embassy, Count Herbert Bismarck, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the German Empire, and related to him the above incident. 
Count Bismarck said that his father would be much interested by it. 
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impressive tl^n the sight of the Great Wall, which 
stretches along the crest of the mountaiii-ridge for 
2,000 miles. Sir George states that the same general 
decay is visible in modern China as in modern Turkey. 
In fact, China much resembles the Byzantine and 
Turkish Empires. The Greeks of the Byzantine Em- 
pire have been called the “ Chinese of Europe ” ; but the 
Greeks of the present age have awakened from their 
long sleep ; and so the Chinese also are awakening.’ 


To Mrs. GladMone. 

British Lej^ation, Peking : October 12, 1888. 

My dear Mrs. Gladstone, 

Probably it has never happened to you before to 
receive an answer to an invitation to one of your 
parties in London from this grand old capital of the 
Chinese Emperors (which is now almost the same as 
when it was seen by Marco Polo (500 years ago), and 
from almost under the shadow of the Great Wall 
of Cliina. But so it is ; one of your hou.sehold pro- 
bably forgot that Lord Kimberley had asked me 
to undertake the Government of Ilong Kong, where 
there has been much difficulty ; and that I had pro- 
ceeded to that ‘ Malta of the East ’ in last March. 
Lady Bowen and I left our P.P.C. cards at your 
house before we quitted London (you were then at 
Hawarden), but an invitation from you was sent to 
our former house in Grosvenor Gardens, whence it 
was forwarded to my Club, and thence to the 
Colonial Office, which sent it to me at Hong Kong. 
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I am now on a visit to the British (Minister (Sir 
H. Parkes) at Peking — to confer with him respect- 
ing some questions pending between the Government 
of China and the Government of my Colony. Your 
card was forwarded to me together with my other 
letters from Hong Kong. 

I have just returned from a most interesting ride 
to the Great Wall, which is a grand sight, stretching 
for 2,000 miles along the summit of a ridge of 
mountains from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in height. I have 
also seen the ruins of the Summer Palace, near Peking, 
which give a vivid idea of what the villa of Adrian, 
and other great Eoman villas, must have been. 
I have visited the tombs of the Ming Emperors, 
which are finer than anything of the kind in Egy])t. 
Indeed there is nothing more striking in the whole 
world than the long avenue of miles of colossal stone 
statues of sages, warriors, heroes, elephants, camels, 
&c., leading to tliese tombs. The idea was that when 
an Emperor rises at the Last Day, he should find 
himself surrounded by his Statesmen and Generals 
and by his old imperial train. There is much in 
China which would interest Mr. Gladstone both as a 
Statesman and a scholar. The Government resembles 
that of the Lower Eoman Empire; the old Eoman 
institution of the Patria Potestas is in -full vigour 
among the Chinese, and a house at Peking or Canton 
at the present day is very like a house at Pompeii — 
with the atrium, impluvium, &c. 

The present Emperor of China is a boy of 14, 
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and has nev^ yet been seen by any European.^ But 
I was received with great courtesy and distinction at 
the Tsung-li-Yamhi^ or Foreign Office of Peking, by 
Prince Kung, the uncle of the Emperor, and by the 
Ministers who form the Board of Eegency.^ I have 
also had several interviews with Li Hung-Chang, ‘ the 
Bismarck of China ’ (as he is called), who entertained 
me at a banquet sumptuously served in European 
style, but with alternate courses of European and 
Chinese dishes and wines. Prince Kung wrote a very 
courteous letter excusing himself for not asking me 
to dinner, ‘ because the Princess, one of my Consorts, 
died last night’; — but he sent me from his “palace 
a magnificent dinner of twelve courses, with two 
large am^horce (just like those of ancient Pome) of 
Chinese wine from the Imperial cellars. This is the 
highest mark of Chinese respect. 

There are some grand Buddhist temples at 
Peking ; but tlie most interesting object there is the 
famous ‘Altar of Heaven,’ where, for at least three 
thousand years,^ the Emperors of China, the lords of 

' He has now (1889) assumed his Imperial functions. 

One of these Ministers, a courteous old gentleman of seventy- 
seven, named Powene^ told the Governor that the Chinese characters 
of his name are the same as those used to represent Bowen, and 
called him ‘ his younger brother.’ 

In another letter from Peking Sir G. Bowen wrote : ‘ It is well 
known that the Chinese annals assign a remote antiquity to China. 
We have the high authority of Gibbon {Decline and Fallj chap. 20) 
for the belief that the beginning of the authentic history of the country 
may be placed about the time of the commencement of the Greek 
Olympiads, that is, in the ninth century before the Christian era. All 
educated Chinese know that — at a period when the ancestors of the 
great European nations with which they are chiefly brought into con- 
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one-fourth of the human race, have oncer a year offered 
a burnt sacrifice to the One God of Heaven — with 
rites like those observed by Abraham in the wilder- 
ness. This is the Holy of Holies of China, and 
admission to it is a rare honour. The last permission 
given, before my visit, was to General Grant. 
Imagine one corner of the vast city occupied by 
a waUed park as large as Hyde Park, and with 
groves of immemorial trees, beneath which roam 
the sacred cattle reserved for the Imperial sacri- 
fices ; and, in the middle of this park a colossal 
structure of white marble, rising on terraces with 
broad -flights of stairs, and culminating in a grand, 
simple ‘ altar of burnt offerings ' ; on which the 
Emperor of China, annually, at the winter solstice, — 
as the sun rises over the eastward amphitheatre of 
snow-capped mountains — offers for himself and his 
people, his solemn worship to the One God. There 
are no idols or idolatrous rites. It is not generally 
known in Europe that the Court religion — the only 
‘ established ’ religion (so to speak) in China — is still 
monotheistic, far older than any of the idolatrous 
cults. A Chinaman may be a Confucian or a 
Buddhist, just as an Englishman may l)e a Wesleyan 
or a Eomanist. But, as I have said, these are not 
‘ established’ religions in the English sense. 

tact— the English, the French, the Germans, and the Russians — were 
still savages running wild in primeval forests— their own forefathers 
had already founded a polity, established codes of law and systems of 
philosophy, built great cities, invented many of the arts of civilised 
life, and maintained an extensive foreign trade.' 
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With regard to the burning question, ‘Will 
there be war between France and China ? * I have 
had the advantage of liearing the opinions of Sir 
Harry Parkes and of other European Ministers and 
Consuls in China, and of several of tlie leading 
Chinese Statesmen. M. Tricon, the French Minister, 
has found his match in Li Hung-Cliang, ‘tlie Bismarck 
of China,’ as his chef^ M. Jules Ferry, did in the 
original Bismarck. Li Hung-Cliang himself told me 
that he is in favour of external peace and of internal 
progress, and, in particular, of the introduction of 
railways and telegraphs, but tliat he is thwarted by 
‘ the country gentry and tlie literati' I consoled him 
by remarking that the ‘ country gentry and literati ’ 
of England, in the memory of men still living, were 
generally in favour of war with France and opposed 
to railways. 

Sir Harry Parkes and the other most experienced 
observers of all nationalities confirm the views 
respecting tlie relations between France and China 
wliich I have shadowed forth in several despatches to 
Lord Derby. The French Minister and Admiral have 
been a great deal at Hong Kong ; and Sir Harry Parkes 
thinks that I have rendered an important service by 
establishing an entente cordiale with them, as well as 
with the Chinese authorities. 

Hong Kong : November 10, 1888. 

This letter was begun at Peking, whence I have 
returned to my post here. Hong Kong reminds me 
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in many ways of Corfu, but the harbour is much 
finer and more picturesque — resembling Spezzia. 

Lady Bowen and I unite in kind regards to your- 
self and Mr. Gladstone, and to your family circle. 

The subjoined despatch describes the state of 
affairs at Canton, the capital of Southern China : — 

To the Earl of Derby, K.G. 

Government House, Hong Kong : J anuary 29, 1884. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that I returned^ on the 
26th instant, from a visit of three days to Canton. 

My object in this brief visit to the neighbouring 
capital of Southern China, which has such intimate 
and manifold relations with Hong Kong,^ was partly to 
confer with Her Majesty’s Consul concerning several 
matters affecting this Colony ; and partly to see with 
my own eyes the state of affairs at Canton, and on the 
Chiukiamj^ or Pearl liiver, which leads to it. 

The English Consul agrees with my view of the 
matters on which we conferred. I had the advantage 
also of much conversation with the French and German 
Consuls, and with the chief resident merchants. All 
that I saw and heard fully confirms the reports con- 
tained in my previous despatches respecting the re- 
lations between France and China, and the present 
condition and prospects of this quarter of the world. 

’ The traffic between Hong Kong and Canton is kept up by a number 
of Bailing junks, and by several large river steamers of the American 
pattern, which perform the voyage each way in seven hours, daily carry- 
ing to and fro nearly two thousand passengers. 
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The warlike preparations of the Chinese Govern- 
ment are being pushed on with vigour. Large bodies 
of regular troops from the north, in addition to the 
local levies and militia, garrison Canton and it^ 
suburbs ; while there are several new fortified camps 
on the banks of the river, which is being blocked 
below the city by driving in strong piles and by 
sinking junks laden with large stones. The opening 
to be left for the present in this barrier was at first 
announced to be only seventy Chinese feet in width ; 
but inconsequence of the remonstrances of Admiral 
Willes, and of other naval and consular authorities, 
the Viceroy has consented that the passage shall be 
one hundred and fifty Chinese feet across, — equivalent 
to about one hundred and ninety English feet. This 
is sufficient for all practical commercial purposes. 
The famous Bogue Forts, commanding the river, have 
been enlarged and strengthened, and mounted with 
heavy guns ; while several new batteries and redoubts 
have been erected at various points. Torpedoes and 
submarine mines are in readiness. There is, moreover, 
great activity in the arsenals at Canton, Shanghai, 
Foochow, Tientsin, and elsewhere. Chinese artificers 
have now learned, under European and American 
instructors, to imitate successfully the best modern 
models of cannons, rifles, and even of machine guns 
and torpedoes. 

The Viceroy of Canton apparently is not disposed 
to place entire reliance on the declarations of the 
French officers that their warlike operations will be 
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confined to Tong King; and that no attack is meditated 
on Canton, Shanghai, and the other Treaty Ports. 
On his own part, he declares, and as all the most com- 
petent judges believe, in good faith, that he will spare 
no efibrt to enforce law and order throughout his 
Government, and to protect the persons and property 
of neutrals. Ever since the riots of last September, he 
has jnaintained about five hundred regular soldiers 
on the European Settlement of Shamien ; and, more 
recently, at the instance of the French Consul, he 
has protected by a strong military guard the .Tloman 
Catholic Cathedral and French Convent in the heart 
of the city, which had been menaced with destruction 
by the Chinese populace. In short, the Viceroy 
appears to have thus far loyally fulfilled the profes- 
sions of friendly feeling and action which he made 
when he paid me an official visit at Hong Kong in last 
August. The result of his measures of precaution 
and of his recent proclamation has been to aUay in 
some degree the feelings of the population towards 
foreigners. Accompanied by several Englishmen, I 
myself last week passed through two or three of the 
principal streets of the city, and went for fifteen 
miles up and down the Pearl Eiver in a steam-launch 
amid the swarming Tanka or boat population,^ 
without observing a single unfriendly cry or gesture, 
any more than on my previous visit to Canton in last 
April.® But it would be now wholly unsafe for any 

^ Which is said to number two hundred thousand out of a total 
population of a million and a half in Canton and its suburbs. 

® The Viceroy, the ruler of eighty millions of Chinese, paid an 
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foreigner to venture into the quarters of the city in- 
habited by the lower orders of the populace. So (it 
might be said by way of illustration), a Chinese 
gentleman visiting London might safely pass in his 
national dress through Pall Mall or Regent Street, 
but would be liable to maltreatment in St. Giles’s or 
Shoreditch. 

The peculiar object of interest at Canton at the 
present time is, of course, the condition of the 
European (chiefly English) Settlement at Shamien, 
which, was attacked (in the temporary absence of all 
foreign men-of-war), on September 10th ultimo, by a 
fierce Chinese mob ; when fourteen of the best houses 
were plundered and set on fire. A heavy indemnity 
has been demanded by the owners, through their 
respective Consuls, from the Chinese Government, 
which has not yet been paid. Indeed the Chinese 
authorities have employed two English lawyers at 
Hong Kong to assist them in disputing many of these 
claims. Meanwhile, it is sad to see these fine houses 
roofless and deserted, and their bright halls and gay 
verandahs, festooned with tropical flowers, — which I 
had admired on my previous visit, — now blackened 
with smoke and tottering to their fall. Some of the 
European families formerly resident at Canton have 
removed to safer quarters at Hong Kong and Macao ; 

ofi&cial visit to Sir G. Bowen soon after his arrival at Hong Kong. 
He was escorted by fourteen ships of war and armed junks, and attended 
by a suite of nearly a hundred officers and other persons. The Governor 
shortly afterwards returned the Viceroy’s visit at Canton, when he was 
received with much barbaric pomp. 
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but the Consuls of the Great Powers and several of the 
principal merchants remain at their posts. It is 
pleasant to observe the mutual harmony and friendly 
feeling, strengthened here as elsewhere by common 
peril, of the members of this little Christian and Euro- 
pean community, dwelling on the verge of the great 
heathen and Asiatic city. The Settlement is, indeed, 
in no immediate danger, now that it is protected by 
four foreign men-of-war (English, French, German, 
and American), moored close alongside ; the guns of 
which could sweep the entire space. Moreover (as 
I have already said), ever since the riots of last 
September, the Viceroy has kept a body of five hun- 
dred regular soldiers encamped on the Settlement. I 
may remark, in passing, that I visited several of the 
tents of these Chinese troops, and found that their 
arms consisted partly of old muzzle-loading rifles of 
the Enfield type, and partly of good and new breech- 
loaders of the Eemington pattern. The soldiers are 
well behaved ; but the general feeling of the European 
residents respecting them, in the event of the removal 
of the foreign men-of-war, and of the outbreak of 
any strong national movement among the Chinese, — 
struck me as capable of being expressed by the pro- 
verbial phrase, Quis custodiet ipsos custodes f 

In my despatch of May 3, 1883, I described 
the European Settlement at Canton in the following 
terms : ‘ At the close of the last war with China 
in 1859, the Shamien (literally “ Mud Flat ”) was 
ceded to the allied English and French Govern- 
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merits. A w^rk of authority states : ‘‘ Old residents 
in China will doubtless well remember the time when 
this Shamien, or ‘ Mud Flat/ was typical of all that 
was filthy, unsavoury, and dissolute ; when it was 
covered with decrepit sheds of wood and bark totter- 
ing on grimy piles over the stagnant swamp, and 
with crowded hovels inhabited by lepers, mendicants, 
and thieves of the most miserable class.” When this 
site was occupied by the allies, the hovels which 
covered it were removed, and an artificial island was 
created by building (upon piles driven into the river 
bed), a massive embankment of granite.” A canal of 
one hundred feet in breadtli was constructed between 
the northern side and the neighbouring Chinese 
suburb ; and the whole island is now covered with 
the handsome houses of the European consuls and 
merchants, and ornamented with broad and well- 
shaded roads and walks, and beautiful gardens, 
cricket grounds, &c. In short, tlie frontage on the 
Pearl Kiver of the European Settlement at Canton has 
been compared in some of its features to the Thames 
Embankment in London. It should be added that 
similar European Settlements have been created of 
late years at Shanghai, and at other Treaty Ports in 
China ; and that they are all managed, like tlie 
‘‘ Shamien ” at Canton, by municipal councils, elected 
by the residents, who cheerfully pay the rates required 
for public works, police, and other necessary purposes.’ 

These European Settlements in China present a 
very interesting subject for the political and historical 
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Student. So far as I am aware, thei^ is nothing 
analogous to them, except perhaps in the Venetian 
and Genoese Colonies in Turkey during the middle 
ages. Though containing a considerable proportion 
of Germans and of residents of other nationalities, 
these Settlements have already been assimilated, 
like our Colonies in America and in Australasia, by 
the English majority. They may now be regarded 
as practically English Settlements ; and they are 
governed according to English laws and customs. 
They are, of course, nominally under the supervision 
of the Foreign Office ; which, liowever, requires only 
that the Eegulations and the laws shall be approved 
by the Minister at Peking, and interferes in no other 
way with the full powers of local self-government 
exercised by means of freely-elected municipal 
councils. These councils manage entirely at their 
own discretion, subject only to their responsibility 
to the annual meetings of the ratepayers, the local 
revenue, police, fire brigades, and public works of 
every kind. At Shanghai, the municipal council 
governs also a Chinese population of above one 
hundred and fifty thousand souls, nearly equal to the 
Chinese population of Hong Kong. There can be no 
doubt of the general success of the principle of local 
self-government by the English settlers in China, 
under the general supervision of the Foreign Office. 
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The following letters show the progress of affairs, 
especially with reference to the hostilities between 
France and China : — 

To an English Statesman. 

Government House, Hong Kong: March 81, 1884. 

I esteem myself extremely fortunate in filling my 
present post, though it is now one of much anxiety 
and difficulty, at the present crisis in the history of 
this quarter of the globe, i.e. of a fourth part of the 
human race. For, whatever may be the result of the 
quarrel between France and the Chinese Empire, there 
can be little doubt but that the latter country is 
on the eve of great changes. It is already opened up 
by the telegraph to a considerable extent, and by 
steamers on the great rivers ; and, in the opinion of 
the best judges, railways will follow. My recent visit 
to Peking has given me the great advantage of the 
personal acquaintance of the leading statesmen and 
rulers of China, including Prince Kung, the uncle of 
the boy-Emperor, and President of the Tsung-li-Yamen, 
or Board of Regency ; of the other members of that 
Board ; and of Li Hung-Chang, the foremost states- 
man of China, who has favoured me with his friend- 
ship and confidence. 

Sir Harry Parkes Avrote to me (on March 19) that 
it is certain the Marquis Tseng exceeded his instruc- 
tions, when he stated that the fall of Bacninh in Tong 
King would be a casus belli. The Chinese seem de- 
termined to continue to play a waiting game, as I have 
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often observed in my despatches and letters. There 
is a warlike spirit among the mass of the people, who, 
as the Chinese newspapers published at Hong Kong 
show, are kept in ignorance of the real progress of the 
French arms in Tong King and of the strength of the 
Western nations, which the populace still believe to 
be vassals of China, though often rebellious vassals. 
So the mass of the Turkish population at the time of 
the Crimean War (as I know from my own extensive 
travels in Turkey) believed that the French, English, 
and Italians had come as vassals of the Sultan, at 
the call of their Suzerain! However, the States- 
men of China, like the Statesmen of Turkey, know 
accurately the real state of affairs, and deprecate war, 
because they are aware of the strength of France, and 
also because they fear that a war with a great Euro- 
pean Power would be seized by the Secret Societies 
— the Fenians and Nihilists of China — as an oppor- 
tunity to raise a second Taiping rebellion against 
the existing Tartar dynasty. I hope that there 
may soon be an opportunity of mediation between 
France and China, as neither side really desires open 
war. But I suppose that in the present state of 
France, the hand of the Government may be forced 
by the popular passion of the day at Paris ; while 
it should not be forgotten that at Peking, as at Con- 
stantinople, the decisions of the Government are 
liable to be upset or thwarted through the palace 
intrigues of women and eunuchs. Sir Harry Parkes, 
so far, is unable to foresee the result, and he writes 
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to me that iie will pass this summer in a state of 
‘disturbing uncertainty.’ On the other hand, the 
new French Admiral L^spes (with whom, as with his 
predecessor Admiral Meyer, I maintain an entente 
cordiale\ gives me to understand that lie knows 
nothing as yet of the final intentions of his Govern- 
ment, or of their claim for an indemnity, though he 
expects instructions very soon. He has left at HoRg 
Kong a fast French gunboat, with steam always up, 
and ready to bring him the despatches and telegrams 
from !^aris as tliey arrive here. 

With regard to the large indemnity which France 
is said to claim, the chief manager of the Hong Kong 
Bank, which has extensive financial relations with the 
Chinese Government, assures me that Cliina, which 
has a very small public debt so far, could easily raise 
that sum at about seven per cent., on the security of 
the Imperial customs, or otherwise. 

As for the position of affairs in Tong King, it has 
been fully reported to me by Mr. Colciuhoiin, the f;orre- 
si)ondent of the ‘Times,’ and by another reliable person, 
just returned from Bacninh. The French army, of 
about 17,000 men of all arms, now holds nearly all 
the strong places, but the open country is still virtu- 
ally in the possession of the ‘ Ifiack Flag ’ banditti. 
French officers and small detachments are constantly 
cut off even between the fortified posts of Haiphong, 
Hanoi, Sontay, and Bacninh. Now that the rains and 
summer heats are setting in, no further mihtary opera- 
tions can be carried out on a large scale before next 
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October, without ruinous loss of life to ilie European 
troops from sickness. The facts related by Mr. 
Colquhoun and others, from personal knowledge, of 
the want of discipline among a portion of the French 
troops, are lamentable. The Foreign Legion, com- 
posed of adventurers of all nations ; the Penal or 
Disciplinary Corps (called in French military argot 
‘ the Zephyrs ’) ; the Tiircos, and other troops from 
Algiers, are said to have committed appalling ex- 
cesses. 

I am supposed by the most competent judges 
to be ^ doing tlie state some service ’ liere in many 
ways ; among others, by const an tly l)ringing together 
(in the neutral ground of the Government House tlie 
English, French, German, Italian, liussian, Dutch, 
American, Spanish, and Chinese admirals, ministers, 
viceroys, and other high oflicers, when they visit the 
port of Hong Kong, and by thus keeping them all in 
g(X)d humour with England, and to some extent with 
(*ach other. 

As to the internal administration of Hong Kong, I 
have restored harmony and efliiciency to the Govern- 
ment, instead of the prolonged dissensions which })re- 
vailed for some years past, and which had become 
a scandal very damaging to England in the eyes of 
foreigners. The reform of the Legislative Council 
which I carried out has proved a complete success. 
The Legislature of this Colony is now composed of 
persons who are all gentlemen by birth and educa- 
tion, and experienced men of business, and, for the 
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most part, With a large stake in the Colony. The 
Chinese member, Wong Shing, represents his country- 
men very ably, and gives valuable advice and infor- 
mation on all questions affecting them. 

I enclose a copy of the Address of Condolence to 
the Queen, unanimously voted by the Council, on the 
death of the Duke of Albany. As I write, the English, 
French, German, American, Italian, Eussian, and 
other men-of-war in our harbour, and the batteries 
on shore, are firing each thirty minute guns, in ob- 
servance of his funeral this day at Windsor. It is 
a grand spectacle in our magnificent harbour ; and the 
mountains of the neighbouring mainland of China are 
re-echoing grandly the thunder of the European and 
American cannon ; — a noble reipiiem for the lamented 
Prince. 


To Admiral ILTi.lL the Duke (ff Edinburgh^ K.G. 

Goveniment House, Hong Kong : August 14, 1884. 

Sir, 

I am very grateful for yourEoyal Highness’s most 
kind and interesting letter of the 15th June. 

The events which have occurred since the date 
of my last letter confirm the ojiinions which I then 
expressed. 

It is impossible to foresee what will be the result of 
the present complications between France and China, 
though the telegraph will probably convey to England 
important news before the arrival of this letter. Up - 
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to this date, the only open hostilities hflve been the 
taking by the French of the port of Kelung in the 
island of Formosa, near which there are important 
coal-mines. The future will depend upon the orders 
which the French admirals (Cour]:>et and Lespes) 
receive from Paris. The hitch in the negotiations 
arises from the Chinese refusing to pay the very large 
indemnity which the French demand for the affair of 
Langson in Tong King, though tliey are willing to pay 
100,000/. to com})ensate the families of the French 
soldiers who fell there. The Cliinese would also 
accept the arbitration of a neutral power; but the 
French, so far, will not consent. Tlie truth is that 
neitlier the French nor the Cliinese have any strong 
desire for o])en war ; although in the present state of 
general exeitemeiit, and with the hostile ships and 
batteries in such close proximity at Foochow and 
elsewhere, almost any 'accident (such, for example, 
as that which was the immediate cause of the battle 
of Navarino in 1827) might lead to a collision. A 
Chinese merchant resident in Hong Kong recently 
gave a graphic description of the existing situation in 
nearly the following words : — ^ France and China for 
some months past have been like two of our Cliinese 
coolies (porters), who, when they quarrel, catch and 
pull each other’s pigtails, and jabber and gesticulate 
in each other’s faces, but without coming to actual 
blows.’ 

The French admirals have been for some time at 
Foochow, apparently waiting for further orders from 
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Paris. Our ladmiral (Sir W. Dowell) is there also, 
and he wrote to me on the 6th instant as follows : 
‘ Affairs between France and China appear to be at a 
deadlock. There are six French ships here, and about 
ten Chinese. They are lying within a few yards of 
each other all ready for action, but the Chinamen do 
not wish to fight, while Admiral Courbet cannot get 
permission to do so. Day by day, as the Chinese find 
the French holding back, their courage increases, 
and they now speak as if they had some hope of 
beating the French. I think Admiral Courbet feels 
his position very hard.’ 

Other naval officers tell me that the forts at 
the chief ports of China are very strong and heavily 
armed, and that the French will have a tough job if 
they attack them. 

I was asked at home to undertake this Govern- 
ment, as a Governor of experience was required at 
the present crisis ; and I am c(*rtainly most fortunate 
to be here at a time so interesting. The long tension 
is damaging to our commer(‘e in these seas, for 
England has nearly 70 per cent, of the trade of China, 
while Germany and the United States have about 27 
per cent., and France not even 1 per cent. So France 
can go to war with ijaieU de so far as com- 

mercial interests are concerned. Her restless activity 
in all parts of the world may ultimately bring her 
into collision with England. One compensation is 
that now that Bismarck has taken up the cry of ‘ Ships, 
Colonies, and r^ommerce,’ France* may get into col- 
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sion with Germany also. If the Treaty Pf^rts in China 
are interfered with, German and American as well 
as English trade will suffer seriously. 

I am constantly urging on the Home Government 
that our position here is somewhat humiliating, for 
the French have four ironclads in China, whereas we 
have only one (the ‘Audacious’); and Hong Kong 
is an open town, with a garrison of only 900 English 
soldiers, and could be taken any day by a coup de 
main. Just now, in case of war, the French could 
sweep our ships from these seas, and bring 5,0QP men 
in three days from Tong King to seize Hong Kong. 
The British property here in ships, houses, stores, 
specie in the banks, &c., is valued at twenty millions 
sterling, without reckoning the naval and military 
arsenals, barracks, &c. What a temptation to an 
enterprising enemy! The English merchants here 
complain that they are left practically defenceless, 
although they have paid for more than twenty years 
a military contribution of 20,000Z. a year, or half a 
million sterling in all. If this money had been spent 
on fortifications, Hong Kong might have been as safe 
as Gibraltar. However, the Colony has now, at my 
instance, agreed to raise a loan for the erection of 
the necessary forts, on the condition that the Home 
Government will arm them with heavy guns. 

I am very much gratified to learn that the Prince of 
Wales did me the honour of ‘reading with interest’ my 
last letter. It is a great encouragement to all Go- 
vernors, indeed to all colonists, to know that the Prince 
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cherishes the^ true imperial feeliuf^ for the ‘ Impert 
porrecta majestas ’ ’ — that Greater Britain of which 
all Britons should be so proud. There was a time, 
some ten or twelve years ago, wlien a large section 
of politicians (including some leading men in both 
Houses) were indifferent about the maintenance of 
the British Empire — even hostile to it. Those poli 
ticians dare not avow such a sentiment now. I 
am convinced that the Prince of Wales has largely 
contributed, by precept and example, to the patriotic 
reacti(jn in 1881, when the Lord Mayor (Sir W. 
McArthur) gave a colonial banquet, which the Prince 
graced with his presence ; the enthusiastic reception 
then accorded to him was only one of many proofs of 
Im})erial gratitude. 


The prorogation of the Legislative Council in 
1884 was the occasion of a speech by an unofficial 
member which will illustrate the excellent relations 
between Sir G. Bowen and his Legislature. After 
recapitulating the measures which had become law, 
and showing the favourable condition of ihe Colony, 
the Governor concluded as follows : 

‘ I have now glanced at the internal affairs of this 
Colony under the several heads of Finance, Legis- 
lation, Public Works, Education, and Police. But, 
Honourable Gentlemen, it should never be forgotten 
that Hong Kong is the centre of Bi’itish power, infiu- 


‘ Horace, Carm, IV. 15. 
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ence, and commerce in this quarter of globe ; and 
that, as I know on the very highest authority, the 
foremost Statesmen of England attach far greater 
importance to this Colony than to other Colonies of 
infinitely larger territorial extent. Consequently, we 
are here deeply interested in the stirring events pass- 
ing around us, and especially in the concerns of the 
vast neighbouring Empire. I congratulate you on 
the prospect of permanent peace between France 
and China, notwithstanding some fresh disturbances 
in Tong King; for the outbreak of war could not fail 
to prove a grave interruption to the trade of this 
Colony. I congratulate you also on the probable 
prospect of, ej*e very long, seeing China thrown open, 
through the extension of railways and telegraphs, to 
the influences of European commerce and civilisation. 
I have not omitted to suggest both to the Imperial 
Government and to the Britisli Minister at Peking 
that it is highly desirable to press alike on the French 
and on the Chinese Governments the importance of 
opening to general trade the rich South-eastern Pro- 
vinces of China, and also those extensive countries in 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, which have lately been 
brought under the rule or protectorate of Franc^e. 

‘ And now, Honourable Gentlemen, in conclusion, 
permit me to thank j^ou on my own behalf, as the 
representative of the Queen, for the valuable advice 
and assistance which you have afforded me during 
the recent session, and for the zeal and assiduity with 
which you have applied yourselves to the questions 
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of public interest which I have proposed for your 
consideration. It is ahke my pride and happiness to 
recognise the cordial relations existing between 
myself and all the members of the Council. It is 
generally agreed, moreover, that your conduct has 
already fully justified my efforts to procure the con- 
sent of the Imperial Government to an enlargement 
of the unofficial element in our body, with the view 
of securing a more adecpiate representation of the 
opinions and feelings of the entire community. You 
have indeed left little to be desired by the warmest 
friends of Hong Kong, whether here or elsewhere, 
except that, under the favour of the Supreme Euler, 
future sessions may maintain the high character that 
the loyalty, moderation, and public spirit with which 
you have commenced the exercise of }T)ur julvileges 
and the performance of your duties, have already 
earned for the reconstructed Legislature of this 
Colony.’ 

The Honourable P. Eyrie, the senior unofficial 
member, said: — ‘ Your Excellency, as you are now 
about to prorogue this the first session of the newly 
constituted Council, I ask leave to make a few re- 
marks regarding it. I think everyone will admit 
that the progress of business during the session has 
been most satisfactory. The harmony that has pre- 
vailed could not be surpassed, I am sure, in any simi- 
lar assembly in any part of the world ; and I attribute 
this, first, to the fact that the measures which your 
Excellency has brought forward, and the money 
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votes for which you have asked this ©ouncil, have 
been acknowledged by everyone to be for the benefit 
of the entire public of the Colony, and I feel 
assured that in the expenditure of these votes every 
possible economy consistent with efficiency will be 
studied. Much of this harmony has been also due to 
the genial manner and thorough business qualifications 
which your Excellency has displayed in conducting 
the business of the Council. It has been my experi- 
ence in days gone by in this Council that there has 
been a certain amount of friction and asperity of 
feeling between the official and unofficial elepients ; 
but nothing of the sort has displayed itself during the 
present session, and I feel assured that we shall see 
no recurrence of it during your Excellency’s term of 
office, and that you will always receive the support 
of all the members of this Council. I think no one 
will deny that the reconstructed Council has been 
a success. It may be said by some i)eople that our 
new unofficial members have not given us any great 
oratorical displays since the session commenced ; but 
the organisation of the various committees, where 
every measure is thoroughly discussed and threshed 
out before coming to the Council, has rendered 
these displays unnecessary. In conclusion, I con- 
sider your Excellency has brought this Council into 
good working order, and I am sure you will have the 
support of all the official and unofficial members 
in maintaining it in that state.’ 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

VISIT TO JAPAN — REMABKABLE PROGRESS OF THAT COUNTRY — 
RECEPTION* BY THE EMPEROR — TOUR IN THE INTERIOR AS 
THE GUEST OF HIS MAJESTY — KY6t6 — PALACE AND TEMPLES 
— HOLY CITY OF NARA — IMPERIAL TREASURE-HOUSE — OSAKA 
— MIYA-NO-SHITA — NIKK6, THE WALHALLA OF JAPAN — FUJI- 
YAMA— RETURN TO HONG KONG. 

During the recess of the Legislature, Sir G. Bowen 
paid a ghort visit to Japan, on the invitation of the 
British Minister, the Hon. Sir F. E. Plunkett, K.C.M.G., 
through whom he settled various questions affecting 
the trade between Japan and Hong Kong. This 
visit has been well described by Captain Brinkley, 
late E.A., long resident in the country, from whose 
hrochure^ entitled ‘The Governor of Hong Kong 
in Japan,’ the following passages are extracted : ^ 

‘To see Japan to perfection it is necessary to 
travel under ollicial auspices, for, however friendly 
and hospitable the people may be, there are yet many 
doors which will not open to every bidding. The 
present Governor of Hong Kong, Sir George Bowen, 
recently passed a few weeks in Japan, seeking health 
and refreshment after the protracted crisis of the 
Franco-Chinese hostilities, and of the threatened war 
with Eussia, through which he had steered his 
Colony so successfully. His Excellency came to 
Tokyo ^ under particularly favourable circumstances. 

^ Some portions of Captain Brinkley’s narrative have appeared in 
the Fortnightly Review, 

^ T6ky6, the modem, and Ky6t6, the ancient capital of Jaj)an, 
correspond to St. Petersburg and Moscow in Russia. 
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He was known to the Japanese as bi\e who had 
always expressed warm sympathy with their country, 
and who had given a practical proof of that sympathy 
by constantly entertaining at his Government House 
Japanese ministers, generals, admirals, and other high 
officers on their way to and from Europe. He was, 
therefore, welcomed with all that hospitality for which 
the Japanese are famous. While residing at the Bri- 
tish Legation as the guest of Her Majesty’s Minister, 
lie was given every facility for making himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the temples and other 
ancient buildings of the capital, and also with the 
new university, (‘olleges, schools, and other modern 
public institutions. Afterwards, having been received 
l)y the Emperor in private audience, and thanked by 
His Majesty in most gra(‘ious terms for tlie courtesy 
shown to Japanese sul)je(*Js in Hong Kong ; and 
having been entertained at official dinners by the 
leading Japanese Statesmen and dignitaries ; Sir 
George Bowen proceeded, as the guest of the Em- 
peror, to Kyoto ; whither those who cannot antici- 
pate an ecjually favourable opportunity to obtain a 
glimpse of this interesting country, may not be un- 
willing to follow him in our C()m])any.' 

‘ For Japan is emphatically an interesting country ; 
interesting not only because of the wonderful social 

^ The arrangements for Sir G. Bowen’s tour in Japan were placed 
by the Government in the hands of a member of the Foreign Office, 
Kaiziro Nab^shima, a cousin of the Prince of that name, and now (1889) 
attached to the Japanese Legation in London. Nothing could be better 
thfim the management which afforded the Governor a thorough survey, 
not only of the scenery and antiquities, but also of the domestic life of 
this fascinating country. The Secretary of the British Legation (the 
Hon. P. Le Poer Trench) and Captain Brinkley were invited to accom- 
pany the Governor. 
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and political ftlianges through which she has recently 
passed, but also because, as the pioneer of Western 
civilisation in the Orient, she is destined, with her 
numerous population, large resources, and hereditary 
martial spirit, to become one day a ])owerful ally or 
a formidable enemy of any European State seeking to 
pursue a vigorous })olicy in the East. As events are 
shaping themselves at {)i'esent, it appears reasonable 
to predict that Great Britain and Japan will ere long 
find themselves ranged side by side to check Eussia’s 
advance towards Corea; and that the same com- 
munity^ of danger will draw China into an alliiince 
which would be the means of breaking down her 
immemorial isolation. 

‘ The population of the Island Empire is now 
about thirty-seven millions ; and its annual pulfiic 
revenue a})pi’oaches sixteen millions sterling. Its 
foreign trade (including exports and imports) amounts 
to twelve millions sterling. There are already 330 
miles of railway completed, and lines are being 
steadily pushed forwai’d so as to open the entire 
country. There is an effective army with peace and 
war establishments of eighty-two, and one hundred 
and ten thousand men respectively, thoroughly t rained 
and equipped in European style ; and a navy of some 
twenty-five ships of all sizes, including seven iion- 
clads. Both the army and navy are provided with 
artillery and urines de precision of approved modern 
types. There are complete systems of telegraphs, 
post-offices, police, savings-banks, gaols, universities, 
schools and colleges, lighthouses, meteorological 
observatories, &c., all on the best European or 
American models. And these immense innovations 
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have been accomplished within the s?hort space of 
fifteen years, and so economically that the whole 
national debt amounts to only about one year’s 
revenue, while the national paper currency will be- 
come convertible from January 1, 1886. 

‘As for tlie political condition of this remarkable 
nation, it is well known that for several centuries the 
Executive Government was usurped by the Shoguns 
(analogous to the maires du palais of old French his- 
tory), who ruled at Yedo (now called Tokyo), while 
the legitimate sovereign, the Mikado, was relegated 
to dignified seclusion at Kyoto. The Shoguns were 
virtually the chiefs of a feudal oligarchy of Daimyo, 
or territorial nobles, who exercised almost absolute 
])()vver in their several provinces. This feudal despo- 
tism had long been borne with impatience by the 
mass of the Japanese nation, and was finally destroyed 
by the Eevolution of 1868, which restored the Mikado 
to liis ancient authority. The powers and privileges 
of the feudal barons have disappeared in Japan as 
completely as in Europe ; but a revived aristocracy 
of more than five liundred families has been formed 
from among the leading Daimyo and Kuge (or Court 
nobles), together with the most able and influential 
functionaries of the new regime. Japan has now her 
])rinces, dukes, manjuises, counts, and barons, who 
will form the Second Chamber of the National Legis- 
lature, which it is proposed to convoke for the first 
time in 1890. There will also be an elected Chamber 
of Eepresentatives of the people. At present the 
Imperial Government is carried on by a Ministry, 
named by, and responsible to, the Mikado. Japan 
has fully entered the comity of nations, and maintains 
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ministers at die chief capitals of the world. Her 
Statesmen have shown that they are well able to liold 
their own with the representatives of the most power- 
ful nations. During the recent Franco-Chinese hostili- 
ties they maintained a delicate and difficult neutrality 
with discretion and vigour. 

‘Yet the reader must not be induced by these 
statistics to forget that seventeen years ago the 
great majority of the feudal nobles who governed the 
islands of the Rising Sun ^ were firm believers in a 
tradition that the security of their hearths and homes 
depended on holding aloof from foreign intercourse. 
Neither must he forget, as he journeys comfortably 
by steamer and railway to Kyoto, that in those not 
yet distant feudal days, when the selfish interests of 
each chieftain prompted him to keep liis clansmen in 
and his rivals out by making egress and ingress as 
difficult as possible, travelling in Japan was pretty 
much what travelling in England was two (anituries 
ago, and what travelling in Scotland and Ireland was 
a few decades back. Now, however, throughout the 
length and bi*eadth of the land, the foreign traveller 
encounters as few obstacles as in the Ireland or Sc>ot- 
land of to-day.^ The Im])erial Government is tho- 

’ NijjpoTi, the Japanese name for the country. Jaj)an is adopted 
from the Dutch, who for two centuries (from about a.d. 1650-1854) were 
the only European nation allowed to trade with the Empire, and that 
only at the single port of Nagasaki. 

The last attempt at reaction was made in the autumn of 1884, 
when a conspiracy was formed by a few desperate Samurai, or feudal 
retainers of the Daimyo, whose ‘ occupation was gone,’ to blow up with 
dynamite the Emperor and his Ministers at the official opening of a 
new railway bridge near the capital. Sir George Bowen, then in 
Japan, had been invited to be present, and this was one of the greatest 
risks and narrowest escapes of his eventful life. The conspiracy was 
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roughly centralised ; while for purpose of local ad- 
iniuistratioii the Empire is divided into three cities 
{Fu) — Tokyo, the eastern capital, Kyoto, the western, 
and Osaka ; — and thirty-six prefectures [Ken\ corre- 
sponding to the departments in France. In each city 
there is a governor {Chiji\ and in each prefecture a 
prefect {Kenrei\ whose powers resemble those ^ of 
French presets. The Governors and Prefects are 
assisted by local assemblies, the members of which, 
elected by the inhabitants of the city or prefecture, 
assess and dispose of the local taxes by vote, and 
carry on their discussions with a decorum and prac- 
tical good sense which would do (*redit to any 
legislative assembly in the world. . . . 

‘The jmncipal inn at Kyoto commands a prospect 
such as few hotels in the world can boast. It is a 
handsome, roomy building, with a charming garden 
and a very tolerable cuisine ; and now that the railway 
renders Kyoto easily accessible, Ya-ami, as this 
delightful inn is called, ought to reap a rich harvest 
from tourists. Sir George Bowen, however, did not 
stop at Ya-ami. Count Inouye, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, thinking that the Governor might like to 
have practical experience of life a la Japonnaise^ 
had directed that a building (‘ailed the Gehin-kwan, 
of purely Japanese construction and arrangements, 
should be prepared for his reception. The Gehin- 

discovered only a few hours before the time fixed for the ceremony, 
which WM suddenly countermanded. The ringleaders of the plot were 
seized, tried, and executed. In writing of this affair to a friend. Sir 
G. Bowen remarked : ‘ Except for the dignity of the thing, it would 
have been a bore to have been blown into the air, even in company 
with an Emperor and his Court, an entire coi'jps diplomatique firom 
all parts of the world, and a brilliant crowd of Japanese nobles.’ 
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kwan is a club supported by private subscription of 
the Japanese nobles; but, at the request of the Govern- 
ment, it was readily given up for this special occa- 
sion. Originally the summer residence of a well- 
known Kuge, or Court noble, it presents all the most 
refined features of Japanese domestic architecture; 
while from its southern and eastern faces one looks 
out upon a beautiful plain reaching to the foot of 
hills with soft contours and richly wooded nooks. 
The garden, of course, is delightful. Kyoto is a city 
of delightful gardens, and at the Gehiii-kwan a happy 
combination of shrubberies and rockeries surrounds 
a miniature lake with three tiny waterfalls, over which 
big goldfish roll themselves with lazy confidence. 
Foreign bedsteads would have seemed quite incon- 
gruous with such an environment. They were, how- 
ever, ready to be set up if desired, for Japanese 
hospitality does not trust its own judgment where t he 
comfort of a guest is concerned. But the Governor 
and his party, one and all, preferred piles of wadded 
silk quilts, in true Japanese fashion, to the conven- 
tional fourposter, and no one regretted his choice. 

‘ The first of the Kyoto sights visited was the 
palace. This building might be nearly eleven hundred 
years old, had it escaped the many vicissitudes inci- 
dental to feudalism. But since the Emperor Kwam- 
mu moved his residence hither in 793 A.D.,the palace 
has frequently suffered from fire. Still as history 
tells us that, at each successive restoration, the 
greatest care was taken to preserve the features, both 
decorative and architectural, of the original build- 
ing, the visitor can feel assured that he sees ri6w the 
sort of residence which the Emperors of Japan have 
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roughly centralised ; while for purpose of local ad- 
ministration the Empire is divided into three cities 
{Fu) — Tokyo, the eastern capital, Kyoto, the western, 
and Osaka ; — and thirty-six prefectures {Ken\ corre- 
sponding to the departments in France. In each city 
there is a governor [Chiji\ and in each prefecture a 
prefect {Kenrei), whose powers resemble those ^ of 
French prefets. The Governors and Prefects are 
assisted by local assemblies, the members of which, 
elected by the inhabitants of the city or prefecture, 
assess arid dispose of the local taxes by vote, and 
carry on their discussions with a decorum and prac- 
tical good sense which would do credit to any 
legislative assembly in the world. . . . 

‘The priii(*ipal inn at Kyoto commands a prospect 
such as few liotels in the world can boast. It is a 
liandsome, roomy building, with a charming garden 
and a very tolerable cuisine ; and now that the railway 
renders Kyoto easily accessible, Ya-ami, as this 
delightful inn is called, ought to reap a rich harvest 
from tourists. Sir George Bowen, however, did not 
stop at Ya-ami. Count Inouye, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, thinking that the Governor might like to 
have practical experience of life a la Japonnaise^ 
had direc'ted that a building called the Gehin-kwau, 
of purely Japanese construction and arrangements, 
sliould be prepared for his reception. The Gehin- 


discovered only a few hours before the time fixed for the ceremony, 
which was suddenly countermanded. The ringleaders of the plot were 
seized, tried, and executed. In writing of this affair to a friend, Sir 
G. Bowen remarked ; ‘ Except for the dignity of the thing, it would 
have been a bore to have been blown into the air, even in company 
with an Emperor and his Court, an entire coiys diplomatique from 
all parts of the world, and a brilliant crowd of Japanese nobles.’ 
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kwan is a eiub supported by private subscription of 
the Japanese nobles; but, at the request of the Govern- 
ment, it was readily given up for this special occa- 
sion. Originally the summer residence of a well- 
known Kuge^ or Court noble, it presents all the most 
refined features of Japanese domestic architecture; 
while from its southern and eastern faces one looks 
out upon a beautiful plain reaching to the foot of 
hills with soft contours and richly wooded nooks. 
The garden, of course, is delightful. Kyoto is a city 
of delightful gardens, and at the Gehin-kwan a happy 
oombigation of shrubberies and rockeries surrounds 
a miniature lake with three tiny waterfalls, over which 
big goldfish roll tliemselves with lazy confidence. 
Foreign bedsteads would have seemed quite incon- 
gruous with such an environment. They were, how- 
ever, ready to ])e set up if desired, for Japanese 
liospitality does not trust its own judgment where the 
comfort of a guest is concerned. But tlie Governor 
and Ids party, one and all, preferred piles of wadded 
silk quilts, in true Japanese fashion, to the conven- 
tional fourposter, and no one regretted his choice. 

‘The first of the Kyoto sights visited was the 
palace. This building might be nearly eleven hundred 
years old, had it escaped the many vicissitudes inci- 
dental to feudalism. But since the Emperor Kwam- 
mu moved his residence hither in 793 A.D.,the palace 
has frequently suffered from fire. Still as history 
tells us that, at each successive restoration, the 
greatest care was taken to preserve the features, both 
decorative and architectural, of the original build- 
ing, the visitor can feel assured that he sees ri6w the 
sort of residence which the Emperors of Japan have 
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occupied since the eighth century. What strikes 
him chiefly is the air of simplicity that pervades the 
place. Everything is refined and artistic, but nothing 
grand or imposing. Japanese rooms do not satisfy 
Western canons of proportion. They lack loftiness, 
and this fault derives greater prominence from long 
lines of sliding doors which encroach upon the walls 
and leave little free space overhead. Even the Throne 
Chamber, a room of immense size, resembles a monster 
corridor rather than a hall of state. Something of 
the simplicity which distinguishes Japanese residences 
is due, of course, to the absence of furnitur^. An 
European palace stripped of its gorgeous hangings 
and rich chattels^ would look but a poor sort of place, 
and the furniture of a Japanese room is limited to a 
few flower-vases and pictures in the alcove. Still 
there remains about the palace at Kyoto an atmo- 
sphere of dignity well suited to our conceptions of 
that mysterious. Lama- like, semi-divine being, the 
Mikado; who, leaving his barons to build massive 
castles, and to raise grand mortuary temples for their 
tombs, was content himself to live in a palace where 
his only protection was the reverence of his subjects, 
and from whence no rumours of luxury or extra- 
vagance could teach the people that their saintly 
sovereign depended on the vulgar accessories of opu- 
lence, like the upstart Shoguns who long usurped his 
executive power. The painters of the Shijo school, 
to whom the present building is indebted for its 
decorations, were not the giants of Japanese art, but 
within the range of their specialities — flowers, birds, 
and fishes — their work was remarkably delicate and 
faithful. Some of their paintings on the sliding doors 
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and panels of the palace rooms are delightful exam- 
ples of finished skill, and form, as a whole, an invalu- 
able memorial of the point reached by the pictorial 
art of Japan in the last days of her national seclu- 
sion. 

‘ The two gentlemen who received the Governor at 
the gate of the palace, and acted thenceforth as the 
most courteous of guides, were titled members of the 
Kuge^ or Court noble, class ; that is to say, men who 
could trace their genealogies back far beyond any 
aristocracy in Europe. Japanese national feeling 
requires that the former Imperial residence should be 
entrusted to the care of custodians no less dignified. 

‘ On the whole, the palace of the Mikados at 
Kyoto resembles in many respects the old palac;e 
of the Sultans at Constantinople, the successors of 
the Roman Emperors of the East. The very title 
‘‘ Mikado,” signifying, as it does, exalted {mi) gate 
{k<ido\'' is identical with that of ‘‘ the Sublime Porte ” 
applied to the Sultan. And here it may be remarked 
that there is much in Japan to remind the (Jassical 
scholar of the later Roman Empire. Though the 
nobles and officials have now generally adopted the 
European style of dress, the mass of the people still 
wear garments closely resembling the tunic, the toga^ 
and the sandals of the Romans. So the general 
aspect of a Japanese city recalls that of a Roman 
city. In both cases there were fine temples and other 
public buildings, but the private houses were gene- 
rally insignificant. To the modern Japanese as to the 
ancient Romans might be applied the eulogy of 
Horace : ^ 
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Privatusillis census erat hrcvis^ 

Commune magnum. 

‘We proceeded next to visit the prince of the Kyoto 
temples, Nishi Hongwanji. Nothing can be grander 
than its Hondo^ or principal hall of worship, covering 
an area of 954 square yards. Looking between the 
majestic gilt pillars whi(*h support the coffered ceil- 
ing, one discerns, in the dim light, a gorgeous shrine, 
flanked on either side by immense alcoves, rich with 
masterpieces of glyptic and j)i(^torial ai’t. The whole 
place has an air of vastness and dignity which ought 
to strike worshippers with awe. . . . Buddhism 
is not an exacting religion. It expects its votaries 
to support the Church and to govern their lives 
by the great law of cause and effect. But it im- 
poses on them no elaborate ceremonies, nor asks 
them to practise the pretence of long prayers. The 
believer in Buddhism does not expound his desires 
before the altar. He only repeats a reverential for- 
mula of invocation, and leaves the rest to powers 
which he may not venture to instruct. It should be 
remembered that a Buddhist temple, like a Eoman 
Catholic cathedral, and like the eye and ear of God, 
is always open. There are special services, attended 
now largely, now sparsely ; but, at ordinary times, the 
devotee who leaves his business to visit the shrine, no 
less than the passing pilgrim, comes to look as much 
as to pray. A religion surrounded by accessories 
that appeal to tlie senses must not expect the homage 
of mind alone. Even a Protestant church would soon 
cease to attract worshippers only were its door open 
to every passing foot, its walls graced by masterpieces 
of ancient art, and its niches rich with grand decora- 
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tions. It luti been said with truth that almost every 
thing distinctive of the Eoman Catholic and Greek 
forms of Christianity is also to be found in Buddhism ; 
such as images, pictures, lights, altars, incense, vest- 
ments, masses, rosaries, monks, nuns, acolytes, wayside 
shrines, monasteries, nunneries, celibacy, fasts, vigils, 
retreats, pilgrimages, mendicant friars, shaven heads, 
orders of clergy, clerical habits, purgatory, intercession 
by saints and priests, indulgences, abbots, abbesses, 
neophytes, relicts, relic worship, — with many other 
resemblances in rites and ceremonies. The images of 
Kwan-on, the Goddess of Mercy, in Buddhist temples, 
so vividly recall the images of the Virgin Mary in 
lioman CJatliolic churches, that this alone has often 
been regarded as almost amounting to a proof of 
affinity. 

‘ Behind the Nishi Hongwanji temple are the state 
apartments and the residence of the Abbot. The great 
Shinsliiu sect, to which the llongwanji belongs, has for 
centuries recei\Td its chief prelates from the Imperial 
family. Since the Restoration of 1809, and its accom- 
panying attempt to set up the Shinto form of worship 
in preference to Buddhism, the affinity of these high 
Buddhist dignitaries to the throne has not been quite 
so close, but the principle remains unimpaired. For 
persons of such high consideration, both by birth and 
position, there would naturally be provided a dwelling 
of whatever magnificence the resources of the temple 
could afford. These resources, in the case of the 
Hongwanji, were virtually unlimited. It has to be 
remembered, too, that the representatives of noble 
families whose mortuary tablets were deposited at 
these temples -made it a habit to come there for pur- 
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poses of worship at certain fixed seasons, and that, 
being accompanied on these occasions by an immense 
retinue, and surrounded by all the insignia of their 
rank, their fitting reception became a matter of con- 
siderable importance. The principal state apartment 
at the Nishi Hongwanji is worthy to receive any 
potentate, whatever the measure of his magnificence. 
There is perceptible, indeed, the same fault whicli 
disfigures almost all Japanese rooms, insufficient 
height ; and Western visitors would be disposed to 
cavil at the pillarsofunvarnished wood which support 
the roof, and which, though knotless and finely grained, 
consort ill with the lavish wealth of finished cfecora- 
tion on the walls and ceiling. But with these excep- 
tions, the room is at once majestic and beautiful. 
Every available space, whether on wall or ceiling, 
is filled by a picture from the brush of the celebrated 
Motonobu, founder of the Kano school, whose name 
receives in Japan veneration scarcely inferior to that 
acjcorded by Europeans to his contemporary, Raffaelle. 
Few, we imagine, who have enjoyed the privilege of 
examining these masterpieces, will deny to Japanese 
painters in past centuries a conspicuous place in the 
pages of art history. So vigorously executed are the 
Chinese sages in the alcove, that they appear to be 
stepping solemnly out into the aureate atmosphere 
Avhich pervades the apartment, reflected from its broad 
expanses of gilded panels and niches. It was in this 
room, known as the 0-biroma ^\\vdi our English Princes, 
Albert Victor and George of Wales, had their head- 
quarters during their visit to Kyoto in the autumn of 
1881. 

‘ Beyond lies a long suite of noble apartments 
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adorned with the best efforts of the painters of the 
middle ages. A student of Japanese pictorial art 
might pass many an hour profitably and pleasantly 
among these rare specimens, the history of each one 
of which is carefully preserved in the temple records. 
The Governor was here received by Akamatsu, a 
Buddhist priest, who, during a residence of many 
years at Cambridge, acquired a complete mastery of 
the English language, as well as an extensive know- 
ledge of Western sciences. Under his guidance the 
party visited the beautiful garden of the temple, at 
one side of which stands a celebrated summer-house, 
the Pavilion of the Flying Clouds. There may be 
seen a bath from which the visitor learns that steam 
])aths were among the luxuries of the ancient Japanese, 
as of the ancient Greeks and Eomans. Akamatsu 
took pleasure in showing Sir George Bowen over a 
large substantial building in European style, which 
has been rec*ently added to the Hongwanji for educa- 
tional pur])oses. Here are numerous large class- 
rooms, in which a good modern education is given by 
competent masters. In fact, schools have always 
been attached to the Japanese temples and monas- 
teries, as was also the rule with the cathedrals and 
convents of media3val Europe. 

‘Next in interest to the Nishi Hongwanji conies 
the Chion-in. Founded in 1211, this great temple 
had been four times burned to the ground before 
the present buildings were commenced and finished, 
just two-and-a-quarter centuries ago, during the rule 
of the Shogun lyemitsu. That, however, was a time 
when the fine arts of Japan, though they had fallen 
below the standards set by some of the great masters. 
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were, on the whole, in their heyday* The groat 
feudal chiefs, readily adapting themselves to the 
humour of the time, vied with each other in their 
patronage of art industries, and every year added 
to the national collections large treasures of keramic, 
pictorial, and glyptic skill. Amid this atmosphere 
of elegant luxury the Chion-in was raised, a monu- 
ment well worthy of its age. Its approaches, lordly 
sweeps of granite steps, passing under the shade of 
stately trees through richly carved gates, prepare you 
at once to find within one of the finest religious 
edifices in Kyoto, and certainly the best preserved. 

. . . The lord abbot, who owes his exalted position 
entirely to his remarkable erudition, himself received 
the Governor in the State Chamber, where were dis- 
played some precious specimens of Japanese and 
Chinese pictorial art. 

‘ It so happened that a religious service of excep- 
tional solemnity was to be performed that morning, and 
when the Governor and his party reacJied the Hondo ^ 
the preparatory chant was just commencing. We 
might easily have fancied ourselves in a Koman 
Catholic cathedral. Almost all the decorations of 
the great hall, 168 feet long by 138 deep, and nearly 
50 high, were concentrated into one spot about the 
altar, the efiect being that the whole chancel seemed 
a mass of mellow gold and rich colours, softened on 
either side by wide spaces to which the dayhght 
scarcely penetrated. Within a circular enclosure 
at the hither end of the nave sat a band of aco- 
lytes, chanting to an accompaniment of wooden 
timbrels an invocation to Buddha. Their voices were 
pitched in octaves, and .by simply varying the 
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number of clfaiiters from time to time, the cadence 
was saved from any wearisome effect. After this had 
continued for some minutes, nine priests, richly 
robed, emerged slowly from the back of the chancel, 
and kneeled before an equal number of small lecterns 
])laced in a line to the left of the altar. Each priest 
carried a chaplet of beads, and on each lectern was 
a missal. So soon as the new comers had taken their 
places, the chant of the acolytes ceased, and then the 
priest who kneeled in the middle of the row, opening 
his missal, began to read aloud. One by one his 
companions followed his example, and presently the 
nine voices blended in a monotone, varied by the 
same process as that previously observed in the case 
of the acolytes. After an interval, another similar 
band paced gravely down the cliamad, and kneeling 
opposite the first comers, added their voices in the 
same cumulative fashion to the volume of sound. At 
last the chief priest himself emei-ged, attended by an 
acolyte, and kneeled, facing the altar, at a large 
lectern placed between the two rows. His share in 
the ceremony appeared at first to be confined to 
l)urning incense ; but by-and-by, those listening be- 
came conscious that the intonation of the reading 
})riests was growing more and more acoelerated, until 
at last their words seemed to pour foi th with bewilder- 
ing volubility. Then suddenly this peal of resonant 
c'repitation died away to a scarcely audible mutter, 
and before one could be quite sure whether or no it 
had really ceased, the voice of the chief priest joined 
itself to the echoes still trembling in the air, and by 
degrees absorbed them into its own swelling tone. 
These alternations of intoning constituted the whole 
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ceremony ; grave and touching enoilgh, but very 
simple. Not that its simplicity was apparent at the 
moment. On the contrary, you carried away the im- 
pression of having participated in a most elaborate 
piece of solemnity. It was only when you came to 
dissect that impression that you found its components 
dwindle into some cleverly interwoven fragments of 
a chanted litany, some gorgeous stoles and cassocks, 
and an awe-imposing edifice. Did you see the thing 
often enough, it would probably find you at last as 
insensible as these little Maiko (dancing girls), who 
trip up the steps of the Hondo^ peep smilingly in at 
the sombre chanters, and trip away again, with just 
such faces of sunny unconcern as you could fancy 
them wearing on their way home from a dancing 
lesson. Buddhist believers in the immutable iiigwa^ 
the great law of cause and efiect, might have hinted 
that something more than the ties of a common 
humanity were destined to draw together this party 
of distinguished foreigners and those pretty miniatures 
of Japanese womankind. For the rosy-lipped, jauntily 
attired lasses, who happened to flutter into the shadow 
of the great temple at the moment when the sedate 
strangers emerged from it, were the very Maiko who, 
twelve hours before, had been dancing for the edifica- 
tion of those same strangers at a Japanese banquet 
given to the Governor. Quite a romantic incident, it 
must be admitted. That any dancing girls should have 
(‘ome, at that precise time, to pay their sketchy devo- 
tions, was unlikely enough, but that of the five or six 
hundred dancing girls in Kyoto these particular 
damsels should have chanced to present themselves 
at that particular moment, was beyond the utmost 
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limit of probability. Everybod}^ Avlio pfoes to Kyoto 
sees, or ought to see, a Geisha performance. The 
Maiko are the butterflies of Japan. Without them 
your impression of the social scenery is incomplete.’ 
They are butterflies alike in hue and habit. For their 
attire is all aglow with brilliant tints ; tints which 
might ])e startling if the}^ were not relieved by just 
the sort of moth-like softness that reconciles you t(^ 
the gaudiness of their wearers’ winged prototypes. 
And their movements in the dance cannot be com- 
pared to anything more aptly than to the leisurely 
undulations of a butterfly floating across the sunshine, 
as though he were conscious that his presence is too 
ornamental and his destination too happy to warrant 
any semblance of busy haste or resolute purpose. 
Another feature, too, of the Maihis demeanour 
cannot fail to charm you — its graceful modesty. For 
the Kyoto dancing girl, as you see her, might be a 
Lucretia. She has an air of the daintiest possible 
innocence. However, it may be said, generally, that 
the Geisha of Japan, who include the Maiko^ or 
dancing girls, are often women highly accomplished 
in Japanese music and literature, and that they corre- 
spond to the lletarce of ancient Greece. Many a 
Japanese Pericles has found his Aspasia in one of their 
number. The arrangements at a Japanese banquet 
resemble those of old at Athens and Pome. The 
convives recline round three sides of the room, as in 
the ancient triclinium^ while the fourth side and the 
centre are left for the domestics who serve the viands, 
and for the evolutions of the dancing girls, who act as 
cup-bearers during the repast. 

‘ To see how the rising generation of Kyoto folks 
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is })repanng itself for the race of life, biie cannot do 
better than visit the Normal School for Girls. The 
Governor was accompanied thither by the Prefect of 
the Province, whose familiarity with all the details 
of this and similar establishments showed how much 
they owe to his zeal. The first thing that struck the 
visitors on entering the school was the sound of 
(•hildren’s voices singing a foreign air ! Need it be 
said that their curiosity was strongly stirred, and 
that they so far departed from the routine of inspec;- 
tion as to follow this sound at once to its source. 
Making their way into a room at the end of a long 
c'orridor, they found a dozen tiny lads and lasses, the 
oldest not more than eight, seated on a low dais, and 
looking as if they heartily enjoyed what was going 
forward. In the centre of the room was a harmonium, 
which a Japanese lady played, and opposite the 
children stood three other ladies, leading the chorus, 
and beating time by clapping their hands, in both of 
which operations the children joined most vigorously, 
with chubby palms and happy voices. The song was 
Japanese, so far as the words were concerned, but the 
air was — what think you, gentle reader? — nothing 
more or less than ‘‘Highland Laddie.” So if anyone 
visiting Kyoto next spring, when the maple sprouts 
ai e beginning to blush and the cherry blossoms to 
burst, should chance to hear this pleasant old ditty 
lilted by infant voices in the streets of the old Imperial 
cuty, he need only include the event among the many 
startling experiences to be garnered by a visit to this 
country, where the ancient and the modern exist, 
side by side, in apparent harmony. These foreign 
airs probably become familiar to adults as well as to 
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children at t^e Normal School, for their notes were 
distinctly audible in the adjoining room, a spacious 
chamber, quite full of bright-eyed damsels engaged 
in receiving a sewing lesson. In Kyoto the fair sex 
appear to be very practical. Evidently they do not 
despise book learning, for liere you have a long suite 
of class rooms, in every one of which is a lady in- 
structress, lecturing on history, geography, political 
economy, and siu*h matters, with the conventional 
bhu'kboard, and all the other orthodox paraphernalia. 
But beyond the sewing chamber, you find places for 
teaching embroidery, weaving, painting, sericulture, 
cookery, washing and ironing, flower arranging, and 
ill short everything calculated to make a good house- 
wife, A little of this practical spirit might be advan- 
tageously borrowed by countries which, while they 
profess to lead civilisation, educate, unfortnnatelv, 
mote Dora Spenlows than Alice Wakefields. 

‘ The traveller who finds himself in Kyoto will have 
much to regret if he fails to prolong his journey to 
the Holy C^ity of Nara, once the residence of the 
Mikados. And he will do well to go there by the 
celebrated tea farms of Ilji. The more direct route 
saves some four or five miles, but this difference is 
amply compensated by beautiful views and places of 
historical interest on the longer way. Emerging from 
the straggling suburb of Fushimi, a town of note in 
olden times, and celebrated in modern history also as 
the spot where the Shogun’s army made its unsuccess- 
ful stand against the Imperial forces in the War of the 
Restoration, the traveller finds himself in the heart 
of a most lovely valley. The softness of the scenery 
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is indescribable. Eacli wooded bluff is set in a frame 
of feathery bamboos ; up the slopes of all the distant 
hills creep hosts of plump, carefully nurtured tea- 
bushes ; down the middle of the valley saunters the 
Ujigawa, rolling its broad reaches of glittering limpid 
waters at a leisurely pace ; and over the whole broods 
that delicate, crystalline atmosphere which really 
justifies Japan’s title to be called the Land of the 
Rising Sun. . . . 

‘ Nara was reached just as the shadows of evening 
were deepening into darkness in the stately woods 
among which the principal temples stand. Tjiere is 
but one inn, Musashino, in the immediate vicinity of 
the temples, and this had been entirely engaged by 
the Government for Sir George Bowen’s accommoda- 
tion. It commands a glorious view over the tops of 
the trees away out to the valley of the Ujigawa, and 
is just the sort of place where a man might come to 
“bind all his shattered hopes and bid them bloom 
again.” You feel at once that you are in a spot too 
grey-headed to be disturbed by the petty cares of the 
far-off world ; a spot about which the memories of 
old times have brooded until the very scenery has 
acquired an air of pensive stillness. Nara’s days of 
prosperity were comparatively brief. During seventy- 
five years, from 709 to 784 a.d., it was the capital of 
Japan and the seat of the Imperial Court ; and for 
eleven centuries it has lived on the prestige of that 
ancient greatness. Though the temples at Nara do 
not take high rank as examples of Japanese architec- 
tural or decorative achievement, they contain some 
specimens of glyptic art which show that the sculptors 
of old Japan are well worthy to be mentioned in 
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history. Unquestionably, the most remarkable of 
these specimens are in a species of pavilion called 
the Hoku-yen-do, which stands above the lake where 
the disconsolate maiden Uneme made away with her- 
self for love of an Emperor. A pair of gigantic; 
statues of Indra and Brahma, and two figures of 
Mugaku and Sesshi, attributed to the father of 
Japanese sculptors, Tori Busshi, who lived in the 
early part of the eighth century, stand here among a 
heterogeneous crowd of dilapidated statuary. The 
former as delineations of fierce vitality, the latter of 
majestic repose, are probably the grandest things of 
the sort now existing in Japan. Many another gem 
of less striking though still admirable execution is 
to be found thrust away in buildings about the Hoku- 
yen-do. In the temple of Todaiji stands the colossal 
ungainly Daibutsu^ or gigantic bronze statue of 
Buddha, for which Nara is famous. It is 53 feet 
high, 7 feet higher than the other great statue of 
Buddha at Kamakura, near Yokohama ; but is alto- 
gether inferior to the smaller effigy in execution and 
style. In this temple there has been brought to- 
gether a small collection of antiquities, including 
some masterpieces of sculpture. Here also are 
some curious household images, resembling the Lares 
and Penates found at Pompeii. 

‘ In the Imperial Treasure House, within the en- 
closure of the Sh6s6-in shrine, there is preserved 
incomparably the most interesting collection of anti- 
quities in Japan, probably in the whole Orient, and 
preserved with such religious care that only a very 
few distinguished strangers have had the good fortune 
to view it. We speak of “ religious care ” not in a 
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figurative but in a literal sense. For the Treasure 
House is never opened without the direct sanction 
of His Majesty the Emperor, who, in the rare in- 
stances when the privilege is granted, deputes one of 
his chamberlains to proceed thither with the keys, 
and to superintend the various priestly ceremonies 
considered necessary on so solemn an occasion. The 
Treasure House itself is built of logs of wood tri- 
angular in section with the apexes outwards, so that 
the walls present, externally, an appearance of deep 
corrugations. This style of architecture ought not, 
one would fancy, to possess any specially durable 
qualities ; yet with the aid of very trifling repairs 
the building has stood stoutly for eleven cen- 
turies. It contains a considerable number of the 
ornaments and utensils in use at the Imperial Court 
during the Emperors’ residence at Nara, from 709 to 
784 A.D. No other collection of similar nature and 
authenticity exists in either China or Japan. In the 
former country, each new dynasty made it a point of 
triumph to sweep away the mementoes of its prede- 
cessors ; so that, for example, when the Ming sup- 
planted the Yuen Emperors nothing emerged from 
the destruction of the latter’s art treasures except 
the beautiful Shuntieh bronze, accidentally obtained 
by melting down gold, silver, and copper vessels of 
the conquered Mongols. In Japan, on the contrary, 
where the same family is believed to have reigned 
uninterruptedly for more than two thousand five 
hundred years, nothing has interfered with the pre- 
servation of relics except the apathy displayed by 
all generations of men so far as the interests of their 
successors are concerned. There has fortunately 
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existed, however, a custom, in accordance with which 
the Shrine entrusted with the care of an imperial or 
noble mortuary tablet became also the recipient of 
the deceased’s personal effects. Thus the priests of 
the Shoso-in came into possession of the utensils, 
ornaments, robes, &c., used by three Emperors and 
three Empresses between 709 and 784 a.d. ; and as 
everything connected with the Imperial family is 
sacred in Japanese eyes, these precious relics were 
preserved from the first with the most jealous care. 
To the student of old Japan such a collection is in- 
valuable. He learns there, that in the days when 
Britons were living on acorns and dressing them- 
selves in skins, the Japanese wore exquisite silks ; 
used vessels of handsome faience or delicate lacquer ; 
had attained a remarkable degree of artistic skill, 
and surrounded themselves with evidences of hi<rh 
refinement. ... In assigning to these articles the 
age of eleven centuries, it will be understood that 
their minimum anticjuity is referred to. All that is 
known on this subject is, that they have not been in 
use since the year 780 a.d. Many of them suggest 
the idea that they were already tolerably old when 
they passed into the possession of the Shrine, and we 
shall probably make no error in assuming that they 
represent, not indeed the earliest Japanese art pro- 
per, but the art which the early settlers in Japan 
brought with them from abroad. It is now pretty 
generally believed that the Japanese, as distinguished 
from the Ainos (the aborigines of the country, of 
whom a remnant still lingers in the island of Yesso), 
consist of two races ; the first of which made its 
way hither from the northern part of the Asiatic 
VOL. II. z 
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(Continent, vid Corea, while the seeonJ came from 
the southern parts of Eastern Asia, vid the Kiukiu 
Islands. Antiquarian studies have not yet fully 
explored the realm of ancient Siamese and Malayan 
art, though its affinity to Indian and Persian types is 
fairly established. 

‘ After the Governor and his party had inspected 
this unique collection, feeling how deeply interesting 
for Englishmen would be a similar Museum of the 
household furniture of Alfred and the Saxon Kings, 
the Imperial Chamberlain, who had been sent from 
the Capital expressly to open and .shut the Trea- 
sure House, proceeded to encase the huge massive 
padlocks in papers bearing the Emperor’s sign- 
manual, and secured with the Imperial seal. These 
render the doors so sacred, that a Japanese would as 
soon think of storming Heaven, as of forcing an 
entrance. To add to its awe-inspiring character, the 
closing takes place with solemn prayers and offerings. 
A procession of white-robed priests advanced, bearing 
trays piled up with fish, vegetables, and rice, which 
they laid before the adjacent shrine with much cere- 
mony. Then the chief priest, kneeling, chanted a 
prayer, of which the following is a translation : 

‘“I, a Shinto priest attached to this temple, 
with awe and reverence declare before the altar that 
Sannomiya Yoshitane, a Chamberlain of the Imperial 
Household, came this day, the bearer of an Imperial 
rescript, commanding me to open the Treasure House 
of the Sh6s6-in, to the end that the ancient and 
precious relics preserved therein might be shown to 
His Excellency the Governor of Hong Kong ; and that 
I have obeyed the sacred rescript. And now, in re- 
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closing the Treasure House, I reverently lay upon 
the altar these offerings of fish, fruits, and rice, and 
humbly pray that the gracious protection of Heaven 
may be extended to us its servants, and guardians of 
the Imperial treasures.” 

‘ We next visited Osaka, the third city of Japan 
in rank and population, and often styled the Japanese 
Venice, from its numerous canals, and from its posi- 
tion at the head of the inland sea, the Mediterranean 
of the Empire. Here the Governor was conducted 
over tlje Imperial arsenal and mint, both successfully 
organised on the most approved European models. 
At the Castle he was received by the General in 
command and by the other cliief officers of the 
garrison, and led round the colossal granite battle- 
ments, whose huge stones recall the Cyclopean walls 
of ancient cities in Greece and Italy. Afterwards, 
His Excellency was entertained at luncheon in the 
Belvedere ; where, at the highest point of the pihicipal 
Castle of Japan, commanding a glorious prospect 
over plain, mountain, and sea, the Governor proposed 
the health of the Emperor ; to which the Japanese 
officers responded by drinking the health of the 
Queen of Great Britain and Empress of India. . . . 

‘We regret that space fails us to follow Sir 
George Bowen through the remainder of his tour, 
and especially to the fine Pyrenean-like scenery of 
Ikao and Miya-no-shita ; to the beautiful lake of 
Hakone, overshadowed by the grand volcanic cone 
of Fuji-yama, rising more than 12,000 feet over the 
sea-level ; and, above all, to Nikko, that mountain 
Walhalla of Japan, where several of the chief heroes 
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and warriors of the race repose un?ler exquisite 
temple-tombs, whose ghttering pinnacles of scarlet 
and gold contrast with the rich dark-green of the 
embowering groves of lofty Cryptomerias. . . . 

‘ The Governor stated, on the eve of his return 
to Hong Kong, in a farewell letter to the Japanese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs : “ Everywhere I ob- 
served signs of the general industry and welfare of 
the population, and abundant proofs of the enlight- 
ened energy with which the Government of the most 
ancient monarchy in the whole world is encouraging 
education in all its branches, and adopting the results 
of the improved sciences of the present age, and of the 
arts that promote and adorn modern cb ilisation.” ’ 
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CHAPTEE XXX V. 

PR0GBES8 OF THE FRANCO-CHINESE WAR — LETTER TO LORD 
DUFFERIN — CHINESE FEELING ABOUT THE DEATH OF GENE- 
RAL GORDON — SIR G. BOWEN REMAINS AT HIS POST, THOUGH 
GRANTED LEAVE OF ABSENCE ON MEDICAL CERTIFICATE — 
APPROVAL OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT — APPREHENSIONS 
OF WAR WITH RUSSIA — CORRESPONDENCE WITH MR. W. E. 
FORSfER— WITH MR. GLADSTONE — PORT HAMILTON — FORTI- 
FICATIONS OF HONG KONG — FINAL RESTORATION OF PEACE — 
LETTER TO LORD KIMBERLEY— OPINION OF LORD DUFFERIN 
— FAVOURABLE COMMENTS OF THE * TIMES.’ 

On his return to Hong Kong, after his brief visit to 
Japan, Sir George Bowen resumed his correspondence 
respecting the affairs of that quarter of the globe. 
We have space for only a few of his despatches and 
letters. 

To the Right Honourable the Earl of Dufferin^ 
K.P.^ (!*(?., Viceroy of India} 

Government House, Hong Kong : December 28, 1884. 
My dear Lord Dufferiii, 

Although my congratulations, — coming from this 
‘ Ultima Thule ’ of the British Empire, on your acces- 
sion to your present great oflSce, — may be the last 
wdiich you will receive, I assure you that they are 
not the less sincere. I am confident that no high 
officer of State was ever appointed with such uni- 

' Afterwards the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 
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versal acclamation not only from his own country- 
men, but from the entire Empire. # 

I have always thought that those noble verses 
which Claudian ^ has applied to the Eomati Empire 
of old are still more applicable to the British Empire 
in India, and that you are the Viceroy to realise the 
application : 

Hcbc est in gremium victos qucB sola recepity 
Humanumque genus communi nomine fovity 
Matrisy non Dominm ritu ; civesque vocavit 
Quos domuit ; nexuque pio longinqua revinxit. 

t 

As for the affairs of this quarter of the globe, and 
the real though informal war which is being waged 
between the French and Chinese, I fear that there 
is little immediate prospect of a pacific settlement 
of a state of affairs which is most injurious to our 
vast trade. The French admirals and other officers, 
— whom I keep in good humour with England by 
constantly entertaining them at Government House, 
detest tlie work on which they are employed, and 
act by telegraphic orders direct from Paris. It 
would seem as if the Third Eepublic, like the Second 
Empire, desires by a series of little wars at the ends 
of the earth to distract the attention of the French 
from their domestic affairs. 

As for the pretext for the continuance of the 
hostilities, that is, the misunderstandings about the 
surrender of Langson in Tong King, and the Tientsin 
Treaty, it is certain that there were faults on both 

^ De Secundo Conmlatu Stilichoni9y 150-54. 
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sides ; and that with a little patience and conciliation 
a modus vivendi might have been found by the French 
and Chinese. At present Sir H. Parkes sees no hope 
of immediate peace. But at Peking, as at Constan- 
tinople, the decisions of the Tsung-li-Yamen, or 
Council of Ministers, are always liable to be upset 
by palace intrigues ; so a change may come sooner 
than is expected. 

During last summer I went, for the benefit of my 
health, for six weeks to Japan, a most interesting 
country both in its scenery — which resembles Italy 
— and in its social and political conditions. As you 
are aware, thirty years ago it was governed by a 
fierce feudal aristocracy which under the lead of the 
Shogun, a sort of maire du palais^ ruled alike the 
Mikado (or Emperor) and the nation. But some 
twenty years ago a band of able and patriotic Japanese, 
who had been in Europe and were advised by Euro- 
pean diplomates^ determined to restore the Mikado to 
his proper place, and to break up the feudal tyranny. 
This was done effectively after a civil war ; and in 
twenty years Japan has passed from the position of 
England under the Plantagenets, to that of a modern 
European kingdom — with a modern code of laws 
and administration (based on those of France), with 
a modern army and navy, with railways, universi- 
ties and schools, and all the elements of modern 
progress. The Court has adopted the etiquette and 
ceremonies of the Court of Italy owing to the pre- 
sent Lord Chamberlain (Prince Nab(5shima) having 
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been Japanese Minister at Eome. I was presented to 
the Mikado with exactly the same forms as to the 
King of Italy when I was at Eome in 1881. The 
Mikado thanked me for my kindness to the Japanese 
Admirals, Ministers, &c., who visit Hong Kong ; and 
presented me with two very handsome and valu- 
able vases of Japanese cloisonne ware. The Japanese 
Ministers entertained me at an official banquet as 
well appointed as it could have been in any European 
capital, and insisted on my travelling up country 
as the guest of the Government. The best jpdges, 
including our excellent Ministe]’, believe that the 
progress of Japan is substantial, and that there is no 
danger of a counter-revolution. The mass of the 
people, and the majority of the nobles themselves, 
had long been disgusted by the tyranny and rapacity 
of the Daimyo, or feudal Barons. 

To return to Hong Kong ; the overwhelming 
Chinese population of this island are immigrants 
since we took possession of it in 1842, when it 
was a barren rock haunted rather than inhabited 
by only a few pirates and fishermen. The Admiral 
now commanding on the China Station (Sir W. 
Dowell) was the midshipman of the boat that first 
hoisted the British flag on what was then a silent 
and barren shore ; but which is now the site of a 
handsome city of 100,000 inhabitants ; with property 
valued at over twenty millions sterling ; and with a 
shipping of above six millions of tons — i.e. exceed- 
ing the shipping of London in 1842, and exceeding 
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the shipping of all British ports at the present day 
except London and Liverpool. 

The scenery of Hong Kong resembles that of 
Corfu and Spezzia. The winter is delightful, — like 
that of Naples ; but the heat of the summer is 
trying. I was obliged to send Lady Bowen and my 
daughters home last summer, and the Doctors advise 
me to take leave of absence for the next summer. 
I am, however, very reluctant to leave my post at 
present, and I have told Lord Derby that I will 
remaiy here at whatever risk of health or even life, 
if he thinks it desirable for the Queen’s service. 

In a letter to an English Statesman, Sir G. Bowen 
wrote of Tjord Dufferin : — 

‘He had filled the highest offices, both in the 
diplomatic and colonial service, before he became the 
Viceroy of India ; and always with success. My long 
experience leads me to endorse the opinion of Lord 
Stanhope in his “ History of England,” viz. that suc- 
cess, though not always a sure test of merit, is the 
best recommendation for promotion. Constant suc- 
cess, however, cannot be dependent on mere luck ; 
and, even if it were, other men serve best under chiefs 
on whom Fortune smiles. I have always thought that 
Lord Dufierin’s career is an illustration of the maxim 
of Bias (quoted, with approval, by Aristotle),* ’Apxv 
dvSpa Setfci — “ Office will show a man ” ; for he has 
held very difierent posts, and proved himself eminently 
’ Eth, V. The same sentiment is expressed by Sophocles, Antig. 175. 
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fitted for them all. In his present great office as 
Viceroy of India, where he has to watch Russia on 
one side and China on the other, we might address 
him as Horace ' addressed the Roman statesman : — 

Tu civitatem quis deceat status 
Curas, et, Urbi sollicitus, times, 

Quid Seres et regnata Gyro 
Bactra parent, Tanaisque discors. 

There can be no doubt but that, as he has re- 
marked, England, China and Russia are now the three 
great factors in the politics of Eastern Asia ; and 
that it is the interest of England to maintain frtendly 
relations with China. 


To the Earl of Derby, K.G. 

Government House, Hong Kong : February 28, 1885. 

My Lord, 

Eeferriiig to many previous despatches respecting 
the relations between France and China, I have the 
honour to state that I have not recently reported the 
details of the desultory hostilities which, during some 
time past, have been carried on in Tong King and in 
Formosa ; for my despatches would have been antici- 
pated by the telegraph ; and because, until quite 
lately, no decisive advantage appeared to have been 
gained on either side. 

However, the arrival of reinforcements from France 
seems to have infused fresh vigour into the French 
army in Tong King, which had, for a lengthened 


' Carm. III. 29. 
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period, remained comparatively inactive ; and into tlie 
French fleet, which, for several months past, had 
done little beyond maintaining a somewhat imperfect 
blockade of the island of Formosa. On the 18th 
instant, I addressed to your Lordship a telegram to 
the following effect : 

‘ Tlie French took Langson on the 13th instant; 
and on the 15th instant they destroyed with torpedoes 
two Chinese men-of-war near Ningpo.’ 

It will be recollected that Langson is the border- 
fortregs in the north of Tonquin, the complications 
respecting which led to the rupture of the convention 
agreed upon in May of last year between the Viceroy 
Li Hung-Chang and Captain Fournier of the French 
navy. It is believed that the capture of this com- 
manding position on the frontier will prove an im- 
portant step towards the completion of the conquest 
of Tong King ; for its possession by a strong French 
force should prevent the entrance of Cliinese troops 
into that province by land ; while the French blockad- 
ing squadron will stop any operations by sea. 

Admiral Courbet, with a strong French naval 
force, was for some days in pursuit of the principal 
Chinese sea-going squadron. On the 15th instant a 
Chinese frigate and corvette were sunk by torpedoes 
from the French flag-.ship ‘ Bayard ’ at Sheifoo, not 
far from Ningpo. The remaining vessels of the 
Chinese squadron escaped owing to a fog ; and the 
crews of the ships destroyed reached the shore in 
their boats. The French loss was inconsiderable. 
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The prolonged inactivity of the French forces for 
some months past has certainly been detrimental to 
the interests of peace by encouraging the Chinese 
to both active and passive resistance. A high and ex- 
perienced (English) authority in China (Sir H. Parkes) 
recently intimated his opinion that this inactivity had 
gone far towards creating in the Chinese mind a 
feeling of contempt for anything that the French 
fleet (and possibly any other foreign fleet) could 
effect. To make a real impression on the Chinese 
Imperial authorities, the blows of a foreign ^nemy 
should be sudden and sharp, and should follow each 
other rapidly at points not remote from the seat of 
the Imperial Government at Peking. 

As I have stated on previous occasions, the French 
naval officers who have visited Hong Kong do not 
conceal their dissatisfaction with the nature of the 
operations on which they have been employed for 
several months in pursuance (as it is understood) of 
direct orders from Paris. The blockade of Formosa, 
in particular, has proved a work of extreme difficulty 
and hardship to the French crews, owing to the total 
absence of secure harbours and anchorages, and to 
the stormy and dangerous seas which surround that 
island. Notwithstanding the recent successes of the 
French arms referred to above, it is still the opinion 
of the most competent judges among the foreign 
residents in China that it is improbable that the 
Chinese Government will yield, at least for some 
further time, to the French demands in the present 
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war, unless, as in the previous war of 1858-1861, an 
expedition should be successful in dictating peace at 
the gates of Peking. The French themselves admit 
that a march on Peking would now require a larger 
expenditure and a larger force than France could well 
spare ; — that is, the cost of an army of not less than 
forty thousand men of all arms, with the necessary 
transport and naval and military establishments. Fail- 
ing an attack on Peking, it is generally held that 
the French should have confined themselves to com- 
pleting and consolidating their occupation of Tong 
King. 

The prolonged hostilities and the general un- 
certainty as to what further movements and changes 
may take place, are, of necessity, very damaging to 
the interests of British commerce, which already 
possesses seventy per cent, of the entire trade of 
China, and to the revenue and prosperity of Hong 
Kong, which is the naval and commercial centre of 
this quarter of the globe. Moreover, the consequences 
which will probably result in the near future from 
the present state of affairs are still more momentous. 
At the time of the last war with China (1858-1861), 
a common national feeling could hardly be said to 
exist throughout the vast Empire. It was then little 
more than a loose confederacy of provinces, over 
which (as in the decline of the Eonian Empire), the 
central Government exercised very slight authority. 
In particular, the southern provinces, of which Canton 
is the capital, cared little for Peking, which is 
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situated at the extreme north. One significant illus- 
tration of this statement, among many that might 
be mentioned, is found in the fact that, in 1860, there 
was no difficulty in raising at Hong Kong a corps of 
about two thousand Cantonese coolies to act as 
porters to the allied English and French expedition 
against Peking. These coolies even carried the 
scaling ladders at the assault of some of the Chinese 
towns and fortresses. But now all is changed. The 
Chinese artisans, (‘oolies, and boatmen refuse all offers 
of pay to do any work whatsoever for the French 
ships at Hong Kong. The truth is that, during the 
last twenty-five years, the establishment of a ver- 
nacular press ; the opening up of raj)id communication 
between the north and south of the Empire by means 
of steamers and telegraphs ; and, perhaps, above all, 
the irritating and yet indecisive hostilities of the 
French at various points along the coast ; all these 
have combined with other causes to awaken a common 
national spirit in a people of above three hundred 
millions ; a spirit which cannot fail, at no remote 
period, to exercise a powerful influence, not only over 
this part of the Eastern world, which contains one- 
fourth of the human race, but also over the diplomatic 
and commercial relations of China with all European 
countries. 

For some time past, the Cliinese Government has 
spent very large sums in the purchase of ships of 
war built in Europe, and of vast stores of cannons, 
rifles, and warlike munitions of all kinds. More 
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recently, the tliinese authorities have become alive to 
the comparative uselessness of the best modern arms 
in the hands of undisciplined seamen and soldiers. 
Consequently, a considerable number of English, 
German, American, and other foreign officers have 
been employed in drilling the native army and navy. 
It is said by competent observers that the people are 
beginning to take readily to the naval and military 
service ; that the recruits undergo the fatigues of 
drill, and the restraints of discipline with docility, 
and even, in some cases, with patriotic ardour ; that 
the Cfiinese officers are improving in efficiency ; and 
that throughout the mass of the nation is being 
awakened a warlike and even aggressive spirit. 

It is believed that the present hostilities with 
France, though they have caused the Chinese vast 
expense and trouble, may eventually prove the 
turning-point in the modern history of China. It is 
expected that, under the influence of the common 
national spirit now evoked, the gigaTitic abuses and 
evils of the provincial governments will be gradually 
broken down ; that a new and uniform fiscal system 
will replace the provincial and local taxes; that 
naval and military reforms will create security 
against both external enemies and internal revolt ; 
while a vigorous central rule, binding together all 
the scattered forces of the great Empire, will be the 
ultimate and beneficial result of this period of 
sufiering and perturbation. 

Strategical necessities have recently prevailed - 
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over the prejudices and superstitions which long pre- 
vented the introduction into China of the telegraph, 
which now connects the principal cities from Peking 
to Canton. So it will probaldy be with the con- 
struction of railways, which appears to have been 
authorised by a recent Imperial edict, issued chiefly 
in consequence of the deficiency of communications 
and facilities for the movement of troops and warlike 
stores to the districts threatened by the French. 
There is still, however, much opposition to railways 
not only from the vested interests of the owners and 
crews of junks and canal-boats, and from the carters 
and packhorse-men who have hitherto enjoyed a 
monopoly of the inland traffic of China, but also from 
the inveterate hatred of all innovation which is the 
main characteristic of the governing classes. Wlien 
I was last year entertained at Tientsin on my way to 
Peking by Li Hung-Chang, the most able and power- 
ful Statesman of China, Iliad much conversation with 
him on this subject. He told me tliat he was himself 
strongly in favour of the extension of railways 
throughout the Empire.^ 

One of the most remarkable episodes in the present 
struggle is the attempt of France to induce Japan to 
side with her against China, — in fact, to play a part 
somewhat analogous to that played by Sardinia in 
the Crimean war. There is still some animosity 
among the Japanese against their hereditary enemies, 
the Chinese ; and it is probable that the majority of 
^ See above, p. 287. 
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the nation are in favour of seizing this opportunity 
for an attack on China. I learn, however, from Sir F. 
Plunkett, Her Majesty’s able and experienced Minister 
at Tokyo, that the prudent and moderate policy of 
Count Inouye, the Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, will probably prevail; and that Japan will 
continue to follow the neutrality of England. 

As for the Colony of Hong Kong, it continues 
tranquil, but there is naturally mii(‘h excitement 
among the Chinese resident in this island, and much 
feeling in favour of their fellow countrymen in their 
resistance to the French. As I have said on a 
previous occasion, I hope to preseive the existing 
tranquillity here by steady adherence to the policy 
of firmness and justice, — ‘ not dry, but sympathetic 
justice,’ — towards our overwhelming Chinese popu- 
lation. 

I am aware, of course, that the above remarks 
are far from constituting an exhaustive report on the 
state and prospects of affairs at the present crisis, 
which, in all probability, will be productive of events 
calculated to exercise a permanent influence on the 
future fortunes of this quarter of the globe. But 
what I have written is the result of careful study and 
reflection, with the advantage of local knowledge and 
experience, and of friendly personal relations with 
many of the chief actors, English, French, and 
Chinese, in the important historical drama which is 
now being played in the Far East. I shall continue 
to co-operate cordially with our Ministers in China 

VOL. II. A A 
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and Japan, and with the officers commanding our 
naval and military forces, in carrpng out the instruc- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government, and in the general 
promotion of British interests, which I believe to be 
identical with the interests of peace and commerce. 


The death of General Gordon caused much grief 
when it became known in China. 

To the Earl of Derby ^ K.G. 

Government House, Hong Kong : March 1885. 

My Lord, 

The intelligence of the death of General Gordon 
at Khartoum has caused sincere sorrow throughout 
the British Empire ; and nowhere, perhaps, more so 
than among the English residents at Hong Kong and 
at the Treaty Ports of China (especially at Shanghai), 
where he was formerly so well known. 

Your Lordship will, I believe, read with interest . 
the following telegram to Sir Harry Parkes from 
the great Viceroy Li Hung-Cliang, who appointed 
‘Cliinese’ Gordon to the command of the army v^ilh 
which he suppressed the Taiping rebellion: 

February 18, 1885. 

‘ Being deeply afflicted by the news which I have 
just received of the untimely end of Gordon, my old 
and trusted friend, and noble, heroic, and unselfish 
companion in arms, to whom China owes a debt of 
lasting gratitude, I hasten to express to you, as Her 
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Britannic Majesty’s Representative, my sympathy in 
the loss which the great British nation has sustained.’ 


Sir George Bowen had reluctantly obtained leave 
of absence, on medical certificate, early in 1885, but 
the state of affairs in Tong King, and the prospect of a 
Russian war, caused him to decide on remaining at 
his post at all risks. Lord Derby officially signified 
his ‘ high appreciation of the public spirit which led 
him to this decision.’ 

To the Earl of Derby, K.G. 

Government House, Hong Kong : March 17, 1885. 

My Lord, 

I beg to thank your Lordship for your telegram 
of the 4th March, confirming the leave of absence on 
medical certificate already granted to me. 

I had already stated my intention to remain at 
my post in iny telegram of the 27th February ult., 
and my reasons for that decision in my despatch of 
the 3rd instant. 

The reasons then assigned were amply sufficient 
to cause me to decide that it was my duty not to 
avail myself at present of the leave of absence so 
kindly granted, at whatever risk of health, and at 
whatever sacrifice of personal convenience. Since I 
last wrote on this subject, the intelligence of probable 
complications, perhaps hostilities, between England 
and Eussia, makes it still more imperative that I 
should not quit a post which may soon become one 

A A 2 
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of dailger as well as of difficulty. I am co-operating 
zealously with the Admiral and General Commanding 
our sea and land forces in placing Hong Kong in a 
condition of defence. Admiral Sir W. Dowell has 
given orders for the concentration of his entire 
squadron in this harbour,^ and at other points 
whence it could, in the event of war being declared, 
strike most speedily and effectively at the Eussiaii 
ships in these seas, and, if possible, aim a blow 
at Vladivostock, the chief Eussian arsenal in the 
Pacific, which is distant by steam only eight or ten 
days from Hong Kong. Moreover, the ‘ Wivern ’ and 
‘Tweed’ reserve ships have been put in commission 
for the defence of this harbour, while torpedoes and 
submarine mines are being made ready, and will be 
materially assisted by the flotilla of steam-launches 
belonging to the Colonial Government, which I 
have directed to be armed and equipped for that 
purpose. On land, the new forts which are being 
erected at the expense of the Colony are being 
pushed forward as fast as possible; while, among 
other measures of precaution, steps have been taken 
for victualling the garrison for several months. On 
the 14th instant, the General Commanding ordered 
all the batteries to be fully manned, so that every 
officer and soldier may know his proper post in 

' I learn from Peking that the Chinese Government has given fresh 
and stringent instructions for the protection of the foreign settlements 
at the Treaty Ports during the necessary absence of our English men-of- 
war. The German and American squadrons v^^ill give all the assistance 
that their limited munbers permit. 
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ease of a hostile attack. A body of regular infantry, 
accompanied by the Volunteer Artillery with their 
light mountain guns, was also exercised in holding 
the pass by which an enemy landing on the soutli 
side of this island would march on the city of 
Victoria. I went out with this latter force myself, 
and have every reason to be satisfied with the disci- 
pline, efiiciency, and spirit of our Volunteers. 

I think that I may safely assure your Lordship 
that in the event of war unfortunately breaking out, 
no effort will be wanting to do our common duty on 
the part of the civil, naval, and military authorities 
at Hong Kong. 

I am glad to perceive that the Australian Colonies 
are fully alive to the risk of a possible Russian 
attack ; for I have received a telegram from the 
Governor of New South Wales requesting me to keep 
him informed of the number and movements of the 
Russian ships in these seas. 


Writing to the late Mr. W. E. Forster, on May 14, 
1885, respecting the question of Imperial Federation, 
Sir George Bowen added some remarks on the posi- 
tion of affairs in the Far East : — 

‘ Of course, the cessation of the hostilities between 
France and China, and the recent pacific intelligence 
with regard to Russia, are regarded with favour at 
Hong Kong ; for the vast trade of this port (which 
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receives annually shipping of about six millions of 
tons — more than any port in the United Kingdom 
except London and Liverpool) had suffered severely 
from the protracted tension. It was remarked in 
a leading article of the “Times” in last January 
(1885), that “ in a state of virtual war, which may yet 
in strictness be not war. Sir George Bowen has had to 
perform a difficult and delicate task, requiring great 
good sense and tact.” Important international ques- 
tions constantly arose, and any false step on my part 
might have embroiled England with both France and 
China. The highest English authority in the East 
(Lord Dufferin) lately wrote to me : “ I quite appre- 
ciate the difficulty of 3 "our position, and consider that 
you have shown great tact and ability in steering so 
successful a course.” I have lield exactly the same 
neutral attitude with both belligerents in my official 
relations with them, while I have made the Govern- 
ment House a neutral ground on which English, 
French, German, Eussian, American, Italian, Chinese 
and Japanese admirals, ministers, and other high func- 
tionaries frequently meet. At the same time, firm- 
ness combined with justice— not dry but sympathetic 
justice — on the part of the Governor, keeps tranquil 
and contented our overwhelming Chinese population 
in this island.’ 

We here insert Mr. Forster’s important reply, 
which was one of the last letters he ever wrote. 
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The Right Honourable W. B. Forster^ M.P.^ to 
Sir G. F. Bowen. 

Baden-Baden, Germany : August, 18B5. 

My dear Sir George Bowen, 

I must again thank you for your letters, and 
especially for the copies of the reprint of your 
most interesting letter of last May, valuable as it is 
both for its suggestions and for the weight of your 
unmatched experience in Colonial administration. 
I had been intending to go to Canada this autumn in 
response to an invitation from the Canadian branch 
of our Federation League ; but Mrs. Forster is so far 
from well that I had to bring her here for the waters. 
Our Federation movement is gaining great strength ; 
— the idea possesses men’s minds, but we might throw 
it back greatly by any premature plan ; and I am 
very anxious to find out the real wishes and views of 
leading colonists. 

My own impression is, that, at first at any rate, 
we had better aim at concert among the Govern- 
ments, rather than at an Imperial Parliament. 
Thanks to steam and telegraph, time and space no 
longer make such concert very difficult ; but distance 
does prevent a member from being fully in touch 
with his constituents. 

We must remember that, in order to realise 
Federation, we only want (1) an organisation for 
common defence, (2) a common foreign policy. 
Practically, great steps have been recently made ; 
not merely as regards defence, thanks to Australian 
aid, but as regards foreign affairs. I do not believe 
that any Colonial Secretary will in the future venture 
to disregard any large self-governing Colony in 
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negotiating with any foreign government, in matters 
affecting such Colony ; and the interests and defence 
of our coaling stations, and settlements, such as 
Hong Kong and Singapore, will, I believe, be much 
more considered in future. 

I observe that you look forward to Federation 
being, as it were, an excuse for Home Rule in 
Ireland. There are two marked differences between 
our relations with the Colonies on the one hand and 
with Ireland on the other hand; (1) Ireland has 
already what the Colonies have not, viz. her voice 
in foreign affairs, and her share in the common 
defence ; (2) but she has not the independent*^ home 
government which the Colonies have. The great 
difficulty, however, is, that whereas we propose and 
hope by Federation to tighten the bond with our 
Colonies, Home Rule in Ireland would, at any rate 
at present, be used as a lever for loosening the 
bond which unites the two islands — probably even 
for severing the Union. 

The danger of an immediate Russian war is, 
I suppose, very much removed ; and, indeed, I must 
cojifess that the c.hange of government does appear 
to make foreign policy easier. On the other hand, 
there is a competition between certain leading 
politicians for Parnellite support in Ireland, and for 
extreme Radical support in England, which is far 
from pleasant. 

Mrs. Forster joins me in kindest regards to Lady 
Bowen and yourself. 

Beheve me to remain. 

Yours most sincerely, 

W. E. Fobster. 
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The following letter to Mr. Gladstone refers to the 
occupation by the English of Port Hamilton ; 


To the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Government House, Hong Kong : June 9, 1885. 

My dear Sir, 

In my letter to you by the last mail, I sent you a 
copy of a letter which I had written to Mr. W. E. 
Forster respecting the scheme of Imperial Federation. 
I also repeated some part of what I had already 
written to Lord Derby and Lord Kimberley about the 
unfortunate seizure, by orders from home, of the 
Corean harbour of Port Hamilton ; an act which is 
deplored by Admiral Sir W. Dowell and all our naval 
officers here, as a source of weakness instead of 
strength to our squadron ; while it is denounced by 
the Governments of China and Japan as weaken- 
ing their confidence in English professions of mode- 
ration and disinterestedness, and as sure to be taken 
by Eussia as a pretext for fresh aggressions and 
annexations. Since the date of my last letter to you, 
Mr. Cokjuhoun, the correspondent of the ‘ Times ’ in 
China, has called upon me on his return from 
Tientsin, where he had an interview with my friend Li 
Hung-Chang. This powerful Chinese Statesman held to 
the correspondent of the ‘ Times ’ (who will doubtless 
publish his remarks in that journal), language even 
stronger than that which he had used on the same 
subject to other informants of mine. Among other 
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things he said that Hhe Chinese Government were 
beginning to believe the English professions of modera- 
tion, but that their confidence had received a rude 
shock from the seizure of Port Hamilton in time of 
peace, and from England laying down a submarine 
cable to it, which looks as if she means to hold it 
permanently, in spite of the protests of the proper 
owners.’ ^ Of course, I and all the other agents of 
the British Government in this part of the w^orld, 
feel that many actions may be justified from necessity 
of war — a la guerre comme a la guerre (as the Ifreiich 
say) ; — but then we know that in the opinion of our 
admiral and of other competent naval and military 
authorities on the spot, this seizure of Port Hamilton 
would be a source of weakness instead of strength in 
war ; for Port Hamilton would require as large a 
garrison and as expensive fortifications as Hong Kong, 
or else another squadron of ships for its protection. 
Admiral Dowell believes that Hong Kong is the 
proper and sufficient base for our operations in 
these seas ; and that our squadrons should be ac- 
companied from hence by coal and store ships and 
armed cruisers, such as the ‘ Pembroke Castle ’ and 
other merchant steamers lately chartered by the 
Admiralty for that purpose. Of course, the seizure 

* The feeling of the Japanese Government was as strong on this 
point as that of the Chinese Government. They said that England had 
always professed to dislike the aggressions of Russia and France in the 
Far East; and their tone was that of tu^ Brute!' After full 
consideration, the English Government finally retired from the ill- 
advised occupation of Port Hamilton. 
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of the Coreaii harbour of Port Hamilton as a demon- 
stration against Vladivostock is as offensive to Eussia 
as (for example) the seizure of the Italian harbour 
of Caprera (Garibaldi’s island) as a demonstration 
against Toulon, would be offensive to France. And 
it is felt here by all competent judges that the cost 
of laying down a telegraph cable to Port Hamilton, 
which should never have been o(!Cupied, and which 
should now be restored to its proper owners, would 
have gone far towards laying down a direct cable 
(not ^ passing, as now, through French territory) 
between our two Eastern strongholds and trading 
centres of Hong Kong and Singapore ; — an object to 
which all our naval, military, and commercial au- 
thorities attach great importance. 

I mentioned above the * Pembroke Castle’ as one 
of the merchant steamers chartered by the Admiralty 
for service in China. Last week I went with Com- 
modore Morant on a trial trip, to test the new guns. 
As this is the ship in which you and Mrs. Gladstone 
took a trip in 1883, it may amuse you to learn that 
the chair in which you sate in the cabin is reserved 
as a sedes sacra^ while the corner of the smoking- 
room which Lord Tennyson oc(‘upied is shown as the 
* Poet’s corner.’ Captain Harrison and the officers 
who were on board during your trip are still 
employed for purposes of navigation, while a 
fighting crew has been added of officers and men 
from one of the Queen’s ships. There is also a 
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powerful armament of Armstrong guns — the practice 
with which literally makes the timbers shiver. As 
the most important manoeuvre of modem naval war- 
fare will be a return to the ‘ ramming ’ of the ancient 
Greek and Eoman triremes, so it is interesting to 
observe that our Admiralty have now returned to the 
system so well described by Macaulay in his account 
of the navy of Charles II., when merchant-ships were 
chartered by the Government with their ‘ masters ’ to 
navigate, while ‘ fighting crews,’ generally soldiers, 
were put on board only to work the guns. Yo,u will 
recollect Macaulay’s sketch of the old ‘ tarpaulin ’ 
masters and of the dandified ‘ fighting officers,’ 
generally landsmen, and how he winds up : ‘ There 
were gentlemen and there were seamen in the navy 
of Charles II. ; but the gentlemen were not seamen, 
and the seamen were not gentlemen.’ . . 

The beautiful archipelago of which Hong Kong 
is the centre closely resembles the islands of the 

w^gean : — 

ti'Od fiatcufmi’ 

raaovg Slk'eariSii 
aupai Treptirr/mair.® 

I am now writing at an open window of my 
Slimmer residence on tlie Peak of Hong Kong, 
with a glorious view below. The thousands of 
Chinese junks recall the Persian fleet, and there 
is an island just beneath me which in shape and 
size is very like Salamis. These islands were named 

' Macaulay’s History of England^ chap. 8. 

Pindar, OL II. 78. 
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by the early Portuguese navigators the Ladrones, or 
‘ Pirates’ Isles,’ which (I need not remind you) does 
not make them less Homeric in their character. 
But the pirates have now been driven by English 
cruisers from both the Greek and the Chinese seas. 


As we have seen already, the inadequacy of the 
defences of Hong Kong had long arrested the 
Governor’s most earnest attention. Before his time 
there were hardly any land fortifications at this 
important naval and military post, coaling station, 
and commercial emporium, the defence of which was 
entrusted almost wholly to the fleet, which in time of 
war ought to be available for the general protection 
of British mercantile shipping against the enemy as 
well as for aggressive action. At Sir George Bowen’s 
instance the Colonial Legislature raised a loan of 
200,000/. for the erection of the necessary forts and 
batteries, which the Imperial Government undertook 
to arm with heavy guns of the most approved type. 
Some remarks on this subject were addressed by 
the Governor to the Legislative Council on April I, 
1885 

‘ Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
— I am very glad indeed that my honourable friend 
who so worthily represents in this Council the Chamber 
of Commerce (the Hon. T. Jackson), has brought for- 
ward this important resolution respecting our defences, 
and I thank him and I thank the two honourable 
members who sujiported him for the way in which 
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they have spoken of myself and of the Executive 
Government of this Colony. I hope that this resolu- 
tion will be carried unanimously. As the honourable 
member said, it is owing to my exertions that the un- 
official element in this Council was increased from 
two to five, and that the Chamber of Commerce was 
invited to nominate its own representative. I am sure 
from the able speeches my honourable friend has made 
on this and other occasions, and from his high cha- 
racter and position, that the Chamber of Commerce 
could not have made a better choice. In fact I look 

t 

upon my honourable friend as a living, and I am happy 
to say, flourishing, proof of the success of my policy. 
I said just now that I hoped this resolution will be 
passed unanimously, and I said so because it will add 
strength to the recommendations I have already 
made on the same subject to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The fact is, gentlemen, that a truly paternal 
Governor on this as on other occasions has anticipated 
the wishes of his children. A great Englisli States- 
man some years ago — I refer to Sir Eobert Peel — said 
it was the first duty of a ruler to be a little but 
not too mucli in advance of the people over whom he 
ruled. Now, it can be proved by documentary 
evidence that I have been in this question of defence 
twelve months at least in advance of general opinion 
in this community. When I arrived here there was 
no general agitation on the subject of defences, and 
it was I who first raised the question with the 
Imperial Government. I have prepared a minute 
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showing exactly what has been done, and quoting 
from various documents, and I will now read that 
minute : 

‘“I arrived at Hong Kong on March 30, 1883; 
and six weeks afterv'ards, after careful study of the 
subject, I opened the question of the Defences of 
this Colony by an elaborate despatch to the Secretary 
of State (Lord Derby), dated May 12, 1883. In that 
despatch, after entering fully into details, I concluded 
as follows : 

‘ “ I submit that your Lordship should move the 
War Office to prepare a full and final plan for the 
defences of Hong Kong, and that such plan should be 
transmitted by Her Majesty’s Government to both 
the Governor and the General commanding the 
troops, with instructions to use all the authority 
and influence of their respective offices in assisting 
in carrying it into execution. The Major-General 
commanding has read this despatch, and authorises 
me to state that he cordially agrees with my views 
in every respect. He fully concurs as to the urgent 
necessity of the War Office finally deciding on a 
complete plan of defence, and of that plan being 
carried into execution without unavoidable delay.” 

‘ After several detailed statements and arguments, 
I proceeded as follows ; 

‘ “ It has been frequently shown that Hong Kong 
commands our trade routes in the Far East; that 
shipping to the amount of above five millions of tons 
(a larger tonnage than that which entered the port of 
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London forty years ago) yearly enters this port ; and 
that it is of paramount importance not to suffer any 
nation, or any possible confederacy cf nations, to 
destroy or lessen the prestige and influence of Great 
Britain with China and Japan, those rich and vast 
countries which have in all human probability a great 
future before them in the history of the world.” 

‘ Such, Honourable Gentlemen, was the language 
in which I opened the question of our defences just 
six weeks after my first arrival here. And I have 
followed up this opening by a long series of official 
despatches and (what has proved still more effective) 
of private letters to ray personal friends among Eng- 
lish Statesmen, and among the chief military autho- 
rities at the War Office. I know that you. Honour- 
able Gentlemen, like myself, deprecate any “ irrespon- 
sible chatter” (as one of you has truly called it), 
which could have no other result but to point out 
any weak points in the armour of our country to our 
possible enemies — to all who fear or who envy the 
greatness of England. A perusal of my correspon- 
dence on this subject will show that what has been 
done, and is doing, for the defences of this Colony, is 
due mainly to my constant and persistent representa- 
tions, aided, of course, by the naval and military 
authorities. I am in cordial co-operation with 
Admiral Sir W. Dowell, and with General Cameron, 
and this community can place full reliance on their 
prudence and energy. Sir W. Dowell has authorised 
me to state, moreover, that there will remain per- 
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manmtly in this harbour the formidable ironclad 
“Wivern” — ^now fully manned and equipped — and 
five other mm-of-war, together with four torpedo- 
boats, and a large provision of submarine mines. 
I may add that I have recently received a letter 
from the highest official military authority in Eng- 
land, in which he writes that with the “ defensive 
power ” of various kinds already provided, or which 
will shortly be provided for this harbour, ‘‘ you should 
laugh to scorn the possible attacks of the ships of 
all other nations now in the China seas.” 

‘ With regard to the second point of the resolution 
now before the Council, viz. tlie provision of a 
flotilla of torpedo-boats, I have already stated that 
Admiral Sir W. Dowell has informed me that four 
torpedo-boats, fully equipped, are attaclied to this 
harbour. After consultation with him, I have asked 
tlie Imperial Government, both by telegraph and 
despatch, to provide four more torpedo-boats, making 
eight in all, which the naval authorities consider 
amply sufficient. I may here add that the naval 
authorities believe that the auxiliary flotilla, formed 
of six of the steam launches belonging to the Colonial 
Government will afford very valuable aid. At my 
request, the Imperial Government has presented the 
Colony with a full equipment for this flotilla of 
7-pounder guns and Nordenfeldt machine-guns, and 
of rifles and revolvers for the crews, together with a 
large supply of ammunition. 

‘ There are several other points connected with the 
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subject of our defences to which I should like to 
refer, if this minute were not already longer than I 
intended. I should not omit, however, to mention 
Xhat more than a year ago I strongly recommended 
the increase of the garrison by a considerable force 
of artillery and another regiment of the line. As 
you are aware, a second battery of the Eoyal Artillery 
was sent out at once. It is impossible that, at the 
present crisis, a second battalion of English infantry 
should be spared ; but I have been assured that 
arrangements have been made for sending here as soon 
as possible at least one regiment of Indian troops and 
two more l)atteries of artillery.’ 


A further visit to Canton is thus described : 

To the Earl of Derby ^ K.G. 

Government House, Hong Kong : April 22, 1885. 

My Lord, 

In continuation of many pi-evious despatches 
respecting the Franco-Chinese complications, and 
divers matters connected with them, I have the 
honour to report that, as the supplies of provisions 
at Hong Kong are received mainly from Canton, and 
as contradictory reports respecting tlie state of 
affairs in that city were spread here, I determined 
to proceed thither myself incognito, accompanied by 
General Cameron, commanding Her Majesty’s military 
forces, and by Cfolonel Walker, who is in command 
of the Royal Engineers on this station. 
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Accordingly, we proceeded to Canton by one of 
the ordinary river steamers on the 18th, and returned 
to Hong Kong on the 20th instant. I have given full 
accounts in former despatches of this great city, 
the most typically national of the cities of China. 
Although a strong guard of Chinese regular soldiers 
is still maintained for the protection of the European 
quarter which was attacked and partly burnt down 
by the mob in September, 1883, we found that there 
is no longer any strong or general feeling of hostility 
among the people against foreigners, or, at least, 
against Englishmen, whom even the Chinese populace 
has now learned to distinguish from Frenchmen. In 
company with General Cameron and Colonel Walker, 
and some officers of our respective staffs, I traversed 
the greater part of the city, visiting the chief temples 
and pagodas, and some of the more remarkable points 
on the walls. Even in the most crowded streets there 
was no unfriendly act or gesture, any more than on 
my first visit two years ago, before the commence- 
ment of the Franco-Chinese hostilities. 

During many months past, the Chinese Govern- 
ment has been pushing on vigorously, at Canton as 
elsewhere, their naval and military preparations, 
which will not be relaxed until a definitive treaty 
of peace shall have been signed with France. The 
famous Bogue Forts, which guard the approaches to 
Canton, have been almost completely reconstructed, 
and are now mounted with very heavy ordnance, 
including many Krupp guns of various calibre from 
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35 tons downwards. A number of new forts have 
been built at different points ; a series of entrenched 
camps swarm with soldiers armed with rifles of recent 
pattern, and under instruction by European (chiefly 
German) officers ; in fact, the whole length of the 
river from the sea to Canton may almost be said 
to bristle with what all competent judges consider 
to be very formidable fortifications. Moreover, 
several fields of submarine mines and torpedoes 
have been laid down, and the river steamers cannot 
pass among them without special pilots. Above all, 
the river has been blocked in two places by strong 
barriers of stone, with narrow openings for the exist- 
ing traffic ; which openings would, on the approach 
of an enemy, be immediately filled up by sinking 
ships laden with stones. 

The European and American drill-instructors 
employed by the Chinese authorities agree in stating 
that there is excellent raw material in both the 
soldiers and sailors of the Lnperial forces ; that the 
Chinese arsenals supply ample munitions of war of 
all kinds ; and that the main deficiency is in properly 
educated officers. But this want is being gradually 
supplied by the naval, military, and engineering 
colleges with professors from Europe, now established 
in many of the principal cities. In a former despatch 
I have referred to the patriotic spirit of common 
nationality which has arisen of late to bind together 
the various provinces of the vast Empire of China 

On previous occasions I have mentioned the 
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attempt made by the French to induce Japan to join 
them against China ; — in short, to play a part analo- 
gous to that played by Sardinia in the Crimean war. 
There was a powerful party among the Japanese 
in favour of seizing this opportunity of attacking 
their hereditary enemies ; but the wiser counsels 
of the leading Statesmen of Japan, especially of 
Counts Inouye and Ito, ably supported by Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Tokyo, have prevailed ; and the 
serious differences between China and Japan have 
been amicably settled, as I learned on the 20th in- 
stant by a telegram from the British Legation at 
Peking. This settlement, like the promised peace 
between France and Cliina, will remove a fertile 
source of future disturbance in this quarter of the 
globe. 

As I have already reported, t he prospect of an early 
peace has caused general satisfaction at Hong Kong, 
the centre of that vast trade which has suffered so 
severely from the protracted Franco-Chinese hostilities. 
At the same time, there is a general feeling that the 
fact of France having consented to an armistice and to 
negotiations for pea(*c immediately after the serious 
reverse which her arms have recently suffered in 
Tong King, is calculated to inflate the national pride 
of the Chinese, and to render them diflScult of 
management by all European States. 

The French blockades of the Chinese Ports appear 
to have been raised on the 15th instant. 
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Writing on the final conclusion of peace (June 9, 
1885) between France and China, Sir George Bowen 
said : — 

To an English Statesman. 

Hong Kong ; June 17, 1885. 

My dear Lord, . . . 

By this new treaty, France, after all her great 
expenditure of blood and treasure, has gained very 
little beyond what she might have secured through 
the treaty negotiated by Mr. Bourree two years ago, 
and scarcely anything beyond what she had actually 
secured by the Fournier Convention of last year. On 
the other hand, it is certain that the late war has 
materially strengthened the Chinese Empire, by 
fostering a common spirit of patriotism throughout 
the nation, and by proving that China is now able to 
offer a formidable resistance to a first-class European 
Power. It has been truly remarked here that the 
ultimate result of the events of the last two years 
will depend chiefly on the character of the men in 
authority at Peking, If they should allow themselves 
to be puffed up by a semi-barbarous pride, and if 
they should revert to the old policy of exclusiveness 
and obstruction, they will greatly retard the progress 
of their country, and probably embroil it once more, 
sooner or later, with several of the chief European 
Powers. If, on the other hand, the future rulers of 
China adopt what is well known to be the policy of 
their ablest Statesman at the present day, Li Hung* 
Chang, and regard as one of the lessons taught by 
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the recent war, the expediency of entering fully into 
the comity of nations, of introducing fiscal and ad- 
ministrative reforms into the Imperial and provincial 
administration, and of developing the vast resources 
of the Empire by railways, — then the painful ex- 
perience of the French hostilities will not have been 
suffered in vain. I may observe generally, that the 
fresh experience of every day confirms the views ex- 
pressed in my previous despatches on this subject. 

The mournful intelligence of the death of Admiral 
Courljet, the able and distinguished Commander-in- 
Chief of the French naval forces in these seas, was 
communicated to me on the 16th instant by the 
Consul of France at Hong Kong, whom I requested to 
convey to Admiral Lespes, who has succeeded to the 
chief command, a message of sincere condolence on 
my own behalf, and on that of my Government, and 
of the English naval and military officers on this 
station. I have always maintained the most friendly 
relations, officially and personally, with all the 
French authorities in this part of the world ; and I 
have frequently received from them and from the 
officers of the other foreign nations who have visited 
Hong Kong, assurances of their grateful sense of the 
courtesy and hospitality with which they have been 
always treated in this Colony. 

Admiral Courbet had felt acutely the painful 
position in which he had been placed by the obliga- 
tion of carrying on reprisals against the Chinese for 
a lengthened period, witliout a formal declaration of 
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war, and without power to strike a really decisive 
blow. He was previously worn out with fatigue and 
anxiety, and succumbed to a severe attack of fever on 
the 11th instant, on board his flag-ship at the Pesca- 
dores Islands, the scene of his latest success. His 
death occurred only two days after the signing of the 
Franco-Chinese treaty on the 9th instant. General 
regret is felt by the residents of all nations in this 
cosmopolitan Colony that, after such good service to 
his country, Admiral Courbet should not have been 
able to return to France to enjoy his honourjf, and 
the fruits of his labours. As was said above. Admiral 
Lespes (who has frequently been my guest here) 
succeeds to the chief command of the French naval 
forces in these seas ; his second in command being 
Admiral Eieunier. 

For myself, I may be pennitted to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my thankfulness that I have been 
able to carry out faithfully and energetically the in- 
structions of Her Majesty’s Government, and to en- 
force the laws of neutrality and the provisions of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, during the recent prolonged 
crisis, when any serious false step on my })art might 
have embroiled England with both France and China. 
As has been said on a previous occasion, the ‘Times’ 
remarked, some months ago, in a leading article, 
that ‘ In a state of virtual war, which may yet in 
strictness not be war. Sir George Bowen has had to 
perform a difficult and delicate task, requiring great 
good sense and tact.’ The highest authority in the 
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East (Lord Dufferin) recently wrote to me as follows : 
‘I quite appreciate the difficulty of your position, 
and I consider that you have shown great tact and 
abihty in steering so successful a course.’ 

I have enjoyed the advantage of personal ac- 
quaintance with the leading actors in the political 
drama that has lately been played in this part of the 
globe, which contains one fourth of the human race, 
and which must yet fill a great place in the history 
of the world. While enforcing impartially the laws 
of neutrality against both belligerents, I have been 
so fortunate as to retain the respect and good will 
of the officers and agents of both ; and I would 
repeat that from the beginning of my administration 
here, I have made the Government House a neutral 
ground on which English, French, German, Eussian, 
Italian, American, Chinese, and Japanese ministers, 
admirals, generals, and other high functionaries 
frequently meet. 


We may here quote another letter (dated August 
15, 1885) commenting on Chinese and Japanese 
affairs : 

To the Earl of Kimberley, K.G. 

My dear Lord Kimberley, 

Many thanks for your last friendly and interesting 
letter. Lord Derby had given me, on medical certi- 
ficate, leave of absence to go to England at the be- 
ginning of this year, but I then felt it to be my duty 
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to remain at my post at whatever risk of health 
and sacrifice of personal convenience, looking to the 
Franco-Chinese and Russian complications. Lord 
Derby has written in a public despatch : — ‘ I fully 
appreciate the public spirit which has led you to this 
decision.’ I am very glad that I adopted this course, 
for great difficulties arose, which required much 
firmness in the Governor. Had I listened to some 
of the people with whom I was surrounded, I should 
have embroiled England with France, China, and 
Russia. Lord Derby has approved all my propeed- 
ings, and I have been congratulated heartily by Lord 
Dufferin and other high authorities on what they 
style ‘ the skill and tact with which I have preserved 
the peace of the world in this quarter.’ 

I have not allowed the stirring events in war and 
diplomacy which have surrounded me at Hong Kong 
to withdraw my attention from the internal affairs 
of the Colony. The restoration of harmony and effi- 
ciency in the administration (which did not exist on 
my arrival), the reconstruction of the Legislative 
Council ; the new Victoria College ; the Public Park ; 
the works of Sanitation and Water-supply ; and many 
other urgently-needed civil works, as also the Defence 
Works, undertaken mainly in consequence of my 
urgent representations to the War Office ; the im- 
proved systems of Police and Education ; these and 
many other measures initiated by me during the last 
three years, will remain permanent monuments of my 
government. 
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If all is then quiet, I propose to come to England 
on leave next spring vid India, where Lord Dufferin 
has asked me to pay him a visit. I am in frequent 
communication with him, for it is certain that China 
(and in a lesser degree Japan) has now become a 
factor of vital importance in the affairs of Eastern 
Asia, and especially with the prospect of future 
complications between England and Russia; which 
latter Power the Chinese and Japanese regard as 
their most dangerous and constantly aggressive 
enen^. With the help of the ironclads and gun- 
boats of China and Japan, our squadron at Hong 
Kong could easily sweep the Russians from the 
Pacific, and destroy their port and arsenal at 
Vladivostock ; while the Chinese could create a 
powerful diversion in our favour by attacking their 
flank in Central Asia with a numerous army, well 
equipped vuth German cannon and rifles, and drilled 
by European and American officers ; an army which 
lately held its own in Tong King and Formosa against 
the French. Lord Dufferin agrees with me as to the 
vast importance of extending our intercourse and 
consolidating our relations with China and Japan, 
with a view not only to the increase of trade, but 
also to possible war with Russia in the future. 

The appointment by Lord Granville of Sir Robert 
Hart as our Minister at Peking, is, I think, a bold 
stroke. The anger at it of the French and other 
diplomates in this part of the world proves that 
they fear his paramount influence with the Chinese 
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Government. Doubtless he will be a strong Minister, 
especially if he is able to get his brother or some 
other Englishman (as he is trying to do) for his 
successor at the head of the Customs. Still, this is 
a game of ‘ double or quits.’ The appointment may 
either prove an immense success, placing England in 
a position of commanding influence in China; or 
else a combination of foreign diplomates with certain 
Chinese parties may render it a complete failure. 
Personally, I am in favour of Sir Eobert Hart’s 
appointment ; but of course the corps diplomatique 
generally regard the intrusion of any outsider into 
the professional preserves with much the same 
feelings as those with which a bench of country 
magistrates regards a poacher on their manors.^ 

Sir F. Plunkett is a decided success in Japan, and 
the leading men there speak with much confidence 
and respect of him, and assure me that he has done 
much to increase the influence of England in this 
country. The somewhat bullying policy and attitude 
of some former English representatives both in Japan 
and in China, though not always unsuited to an 
earlier period, had quite outlived its time. 

You doubtless know by repute the Italian beauty 
of the scenery and climate of Japan, and how 
interesting that people are. Their progress during 
the last thirty years has been marvellous; — from a 

* Sir Robert Hart afterwards declined to accept the post of British 
Minister; when Sir John Walsham, a member of the Diplomatic 
Service, was appointed. 
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feudal oligarchy like that of England under the 
Plantagenets, to a modern monarchy — with rail- 
roads, telegraphs, universities, ironclads, and all the 
paraphernalia of modern civilisation, like the con- 
dition of England under the House of Hanover. 
The leading Japanese Statesmen have visited Europe 
and America, and are very intelligent. They show 
me great courtesy and respect, as I have always been 
hospitable to the Japanese admirals, ministers, and 
other high officers, who frequently visit Hong Kong. 

It is a very remarkable fact that educated 
Japanese generally care as little for Buddhism as 
educated Hindoos for Brahminism, and that it is 
seriously proposed by some of the more advanced 
politicians in Japan to proclaim Christianity as the 
religion of the State, not because they believe in it 
themselves, but because they think that a ^ heathen ’ 
country will never be admitted into the full ‘ comity 
of nations’; such admission being the ardent desire 
of every patriotic Japanese. After all, we know 
that Constantine proclaimed Christianity from policy 
more than from belief, and that he postponed his 
baptism — watching the course of events — till his 
deathbed. There are many brown Constantines 
among the Statesmen of Japan at the present day. 
One of the most influential among them told me 
lately that, ‘ so far as he belonged to any creed, he 
was a Christian,’ and regretted that the Missionaries 
do not make greater progress in converting the mass 
of the people. There is now the most complete 
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toleration of all creeds. As to the particular form 
of Christianity to be adopted (if any), it may 
probably be that of the Greek Church, which would 
gratify the powerful neighbour to the north (Russia), 
while there is really a rather close resemblance, at 
least in outward show, between Greek cathedrals 
and Buddhist temples. Both have priests, monks, 
nuns, incense, chanting, pictures, rosaries, relics, 
pilgrimages, &c. 

The most important question now affecting the 
relations of Japan with other nations is the revision 
of the Treaties, which is being negotiated between 
the Japanese Government and the representatives at 
T&ky6 of the chief Powers of Europe and America. 
Most fair and unprejudiced men are ready to admit 
that the ‘ extra-territorial system ’ (as it is called), by 
which Europeans and Americans are subject only 
to their own laws and to the authority of their 
own Ministers and Consuls, should be largely modi- 
fied forthwith, and cannot be permanently main- 
tained, now that the Japanese Government have 
adopted codes, and established an Administration of 
Justice founded on European models. The Japanese 
have been long desirous to remove the restrictions 
which now confine foreign merchants and residents 
to the six treaty ports, and to open the entire 
country to them, on condition that they will engage 
to obey the laws, and to be subject to the tribunals 
of Japan. Perhaps the main practical difficulty 
in arriving at a fair settlement arises from the fact 
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that Japan has to negotiate simultaneously with the 
representatives of no less than sixteen separate 
Powers, who differ among each other, with regard 
to many both of the principles and of the details to 
be agreed upon in common. Under these circum- 
stances, it is satisfactory to know that Great Britain 
and the United States, which have a preponderance 
of commercial interests, are both opposed to obstruc- 
tion, and to the retention of unnecessary restrictions 
of trade and intercourse, and are both favourable 
to raising Japan by gradual steps of prudent pro- 
gress to that full international equality which she 
has herself striven so hard to reach. 

Lord Derby has written me a very gratifying 
letter, in which he thanks me among other things for 
the ‘ full and well arranged information ’ respecting 
the affairs of this part of tlie world during the recent 
crisis, with which I have kept him supplied. The 
recently published Parliamentary Papers on China 
contain very meagre and inadequate reports on the 
course of events and on the present and future posi- 
tion of affairs here. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

FABEWBLL ADDBEBB TO THE LEGIBLATIVE COUNCIL, AND REPLY 
OF THAT BODY — THE VICTORIA COLLEGE — ON THE FULL 
RESTORATION OP PEACE THE GOVERNOR ACCEPTS A RENEWAL 
OP HIS LEAVE OP ABSENCE — BANQUET TO THE GOVERNOR — 
PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION ON HIS DEPARTURE — FULL APPROVAL 
OF HER majesty’s GOVERNMENT. 

I 

When tranquillity had been completely restored 
throughout the Far East, and the great public Avorks 
of Defence, Water-supply, and Sanitation, which he 
had commenced, were progressing favourably. Sir 
George Bowen felt at liberty to accept the renewal 
of the leave of absence of which he had declined to 
avail himself so long as the political atmosphere was 
disturbed. 

In his farewell address to the Legislative Council 
of Hong Kong, on December 9, 1885, he gave a 
summary of the results of his administration during 
a period of nearly three eventful years : 

‘ Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 

‘ I desire to announce officially to you that I 
intend to proceed from this Colony to India, on my 
way to England, on the 19th of this month. As you 
are already aware, I had obtained leave of absence on 
medical certificate at the beginning of this year, but 
I then felt that it was my duty to remain at my post 
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ADDRRSS TO TITR LKG IS L \TI V lO COUNCIL, AND ULITA' 
OF TIIA'r HODY- TIIF VIC'I'ORIA COLLlXiF ON Till: FULI. 
Ui:S'l'OUATION OF FFACF TIIF OOVFUNOK ACCIIFTS A RENEWAL 

OF HIS LIvWi: OF ARSENCE — RANQUET TO THE GOVERNOR 

I'URLIC DEMONS'I’RAI’ION ON HIS DERVRTURi: — FULL AI’l'ROVAL 
OF HER MA.)i:S’rV’S GOVIHtNAIENT. 

I 

Wiii:n trniH|nillil y liad hccii cnHiplcii'ly rcstoi-i'd 
1 liroiiLi'lionl iIh‘ 1^'ar lOasl, and i1r‘ yn'i'a! ])iil)lic woi’ks 
of I )(*l*(‘ii(‘c, \Vat(‘r-su])j)l\ , and Sanilalion, wliicli Ik* 
liad coinni(*nc(*d, wcia* pri ly n‘ssing ia\(uiral)l\\ Sir 
l(*ll al lil)(‘rly to acci*])! tiu* rtau'wal 
oi’llu' l(‘a\'c oi' al)S(‘nc(‘ of which lu* had declined to 
a\ail hiinselt'so Ioiil;' as tIu* politliad alinospliere was 
(list iirlx'd. 

In his I'arewell address to tin* 1 a'l* islat i\'e Council 
ot lloHL’’ l\on 5 j\ on l)(‘(‘eniher Ih iSSo. lie ea\’e a 
snnnnarv ol‘ the re-;uhs his administration dnriim’ 
a ])(‘riod ol’ nearly threi* (‘vcntl’n! Aears ; 

‘ Honourable (uaitlcnu*!! ol the beyislalne ('oiineil. 

‘1 (h‘<irc to announce (»flieially to \oii that I 
inli'iid to [)roc(*cd Iroiii thi> ('olony to India, on ni\' 
wa\' to Hnyhand, on llu* Ihth oT tldiN month. As \'ou 
arc already awaiH*, 1 had obtained Kno e ol’ abs(*nce on 
medical cc'vt iticatc* at the beuinniny of tins year, but 
1 tlu*n felt that it was iny duty to i*t*iuain at mv po<t 
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during the protracted crisis of the Praiico-Chinese 
hostilities, and of the threatened war with Russia. 
Her Majesty’s Govermnent liave expressed their 
high appreciation of the public spirit which led me 
to this decision,” Now that peace has been restored, 
(he permission to return to England has been 
renewed. After twenty-six years’ continuous service 
as the Representative of the Queen in five Colonies 
successively, it will be agreed that 1 have fully earned 
a period of rest. 

‘ One of the most eminent of the Governors of 
f^rown Colonies, in bidding farewell to his Council, 
remarked: think it veiy useful that the last 

address of a Governor should ])e exliaustive ; that it 
should touch on all subjects of public interest; that 
it should be a standard of (‘omparison by vvliic‘li the 
progress of the Colony may b(^ measured at difTerent 
epochs.” Accordingly, in pursuance of the custom 
established elsewhere, I will lake advantage of this 
opportunity to place on record a brief review of the 
principal acts of my administration liere, which has 
lasted for nearly three years. These years have been 
very critical and eventful both as regards this Colony, 
the centre of British powder, influence, and commerce 
in the Far East, and also as regards European interests 
generally in this quarter of the globe, which contains 
one-fourth of the human race, and which must yet 
fill a great place in the history of the world. 

‘ Soon after my assumption of this Govenunent in 
the early part of the year 1883, I satisfied myself, 
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after eareful study of tlie position of your affairs, that 
there were three subjects of pressiii<r importance to 
whi(;li I sliould first direct my special attention. 
These were : 

(a) The reconstruction of the Ix^gislative Council. 

(h) Tlic commencement of tlie much-needed 
wau'ks of Water-sup})ly and Sanitation. 

(c) The Defences of the Colony. 

‘ To the leconstruction of this C/Ouncil, so as to 
make it rejjresentative of the (V)lony generally, J 
attached primary im[)ortance ; for when an energetic. 
Eimlish (‘ommunilv like that of llone’ Kono' lias ac- 
(jnired an ade(nia(e \'oic(‘ and conli'ol in the manage- 
ment of its own local and nuinicijial affaii's, all 
necessary and wc^ll-considered int(‘rnal reforms should 
follow. A(X*ordin;4'ly, I procured llu* assent of the 
Inip(‘rial Covcn’iinumt to a larirc* incrceise in tlie 
number of the unollicial members, while I gave lh(‘ 
privilege of fieel}' nominating their own repiesenla- 
tives to the two princijial jiublic bodies, viz. the 
Bench of Magi st rates and the Cliamlier of Cbmmei*ce, 
which com])rise the chief residents of everv nationality. 
Tims the property, intelligence*, and education of the 
Colony are now directly represented in this Council. 
I observed in a preA’ious addiess : 'mt will always be 
one of the most satisfactory reminiscenct s of my long 
public career that I have been able to procure a more 
adequate representation in this Council of the com- 
munity at large.” 

‘ Again, when 1 found that under the former law 
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of tliis Colony, the power of assessing the inniiieipal 
taxation was vested solely in the Governor, 1 pro- 
cured the consent of Her Majesty's Govei’innent to 
tlie removal of this anomaly, wlii(‘h was probably 
without precedent in any ollun* })art of the British 
Em])ire. Thus, h(U*c as (dsew here*, tlu‘ (uiliia* taxation 
of the CV)lony will lumcefoiMh b(‘ undcu’ tlu‘ control of 
the Colonial liceislat u re. 

‘ Mor(*ov(M‘, in opening' tlu^ s(‘ssion for 1SS4, I 
a(l(b*(‘ssed you as follows : For obvious reasons, it- 

is in the hijilu^st d(‘e‘i‘ee im])(_)rtant that this Cbuncil 
should adlu're to the const it utional forms followed by 
tlK‘ LeL^islalu!*es of the otluu* principal CVown (.'oloni{‘s. 
Th(‘ addrt*ss of tin* (h)vuruor at tin* o])(‘iiiu«/ of each 
annual session will contain, In'n^ as (4scwh(‘r(‘, a 
Luuuu'al review of the (inancial and social condition of 
the C^olonv, and a stat(UU(Mit ol* tin* h^eislaliva* and 
other measures, aud of th(‘ public works ])ropos(*d. 
So the addi’ess of the Council in I’cply will afford the 
iuembei-s of the Legislature tli(‘ usual constitutional 
oppoj-tunily of ex])ressin<i‘ t hi‘ir o})inion of tin* conduct 
and pj’oposals c)f th(' Govcj*nment.” 'To thes(' obser- 
vations you i’e])li(Hl as follows: We concur in the 
advisability of assimilatinc- the ])i'oce(*din^es of this 
Lemslature to the constitutional foi*ms established in 

c 

the other principal Crown Colonies.” 

‘Simultaneously with the stej)s takem towards the 
reconstruction of this Council, 1 cave aullnuaty, with 
your consent, for the commencement of those large 
measures of water-su]>ply and sanitation which Mr. 

c c 2 
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Cliadwick, the comniissioiier sent out from England, 
had reported to be absolutely necessaiy ‘‘ for the im- 
mediate benefit of the public liealth ” ; but which 
were in a])eyance on my arrival. Among the more 
prominent of these public works have been the very 
extensive improvements and additions to the main 
drainage of the city ; and to the roadways and 
pavements, nnjre especially in the Chinese quarters ; 
together witli the organisation of a complete system 
of practical sanitation and daily removal of waste 
products; tlie i-(‘claniation and embanking of ]K)xioLis 
foresliores at Ktainedy Towii and Yauimlti, and 
their convei'sion into healthy and remunerative 
building land; the extension of the city to the west- 
ward, and tlie o})ening out of new areas to the com- 
mercial and industrial enterj)i*ise of tlie Colony ; the 
('onstnu'tion of mountain roads ior the health and 
recreation of the conununity, and the utilisation of 
mountain sites for the erection of summer residences ; 
the continued spread of tree-planting in tlie liitherto 
arid hill districts of the island, for tlie eventual 
amelioration of the climate ; these, and many other 
kindred works of scarcely less interest to the health 
and well-being of the people, have been inaugurated 
with your assistance and by your votes, during my 
administration. 

‘ You are already aware that, while authorising the 
works required for the internal health and progress 
of the Colony, I took early and efiective measures 
for its external defence. On May 12, 1883, only six 
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weeks after my avssumption of this Government, I 
opened the question of the defences in an elaborate 
despatch to the Secretary of State.' 

‘ I may next remind you that the action of my 
Government throughout the difficult and delicate 
crisis of the Franco-Cliinese hostilities met with the 
entire approval of the Imperial Government. With 
the support of Admiral Sir W. Dowell, with whom I 
was in constant communication, 1 maintained British 
rights and British neutrality, and, at tlie same time, 
I prejerved friendly relations with the belligei’ent 
Powers. Socially, 1 made the Govei*nment House a 
neutral ground on which English, French, Ameri(*an, 
German, Eussian, Italian, (hinese, and Japanese 
ministers, admirals, genei-als, and other high officers, 
on visiting this port, fre([uently met, and so learned 
to be in good humour with laiglaiid, and to some 
extent with each othei*. 

‘ I have never failed to direct, IVom time* to time, 
the attention of the Imperial Governnuait, and of the 
British Legation at P(‘king, to measures calculat(‘d to 
advance the int(‘rests of the mercantile community, 
such as the opening to commerce of the gnait soutli- 
western provinces of China. The cordial co-operation 
of the fliamber of Comm(*rce has never failed me. 

‘ Throughout my administration, I liave devoted 
much care to tlie improvement of the puldic insti- 
tutions and establishments; and, above all, to public, 
education. I have elsewhere expressed my belief 

’ S€e the Minute laid before the Council, pp. 865 870. 
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that the new Victoria College, with its scholarships 
enabling some of the most promising students to 
complete tlieir education in England, will render an 
important service not only to this Colony, but also 
ultimately to the neighbouring Empire of China ; and 
that this will prove a powerful and honourable 
method of extending Britisli influence. Ah*eady 
indeed several men in high oflice under the Chinese 
Government ow(^ their education to the schools 
established at Hong Kong under British auspices.^ 

' Annexed is aii extract from the apecch of the Governor on layin" 
the first stone of the Victoria College : 

‘ Gentlemen “It is with very ^i^reat satisfaction that I have come 
here to-day to lay the iirst stone of the new Victoria College, the chief 
educational institution in this Colony, on which, in view of its p^rowinp; 
importance, Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer her 
own name. I know that this entire community loyally appreciates 
the honour thus bestowed upon it by our beloved Sovereign, the 
Queen of Great Britain and Empress of India, in Chinese phrase the 
Ta Whang Ti of the English race. 1 well remember that when I 
went to Australia in as the first Governor of Queensland, I an- 

nounced to the great public meeting which was held to welcome me on 
my arrival, that the name of the new (’olony (formerly called Moreton 
Bay) was the hajipy thought and inspiration of the Queen herself. 
The announcement of this simple fact was received by the four thou- 
sand of Her Majesty’s subjects who formed my audience with an 
emotion rarely witnessed in so large a concourse ; it w as received 
with tears of joy and shouts of “ God Sav(‘ the Queen ! ” For myself, 
I have, throughout my long career as Her Majesty’s Representative in 
several provinces of her Empire, always been a zealous advocate for 
the extension of education among all classes of the people, and I shall 
devote to the same sacred cause whatever yet may remain to me of 
active public life. The now College, in addition to its other advan- 
tages, will bo an onioment to this grand site, overlooking the city and 
our noble harbour, and the neighbouring mainland of China. And 
here let mo take this opportunity of saying a few words of friendly 
sympathy to the Chinese contractors, artisans, and working men, who, 
by their steady labour, will erect here a college of great utility to their 
country. Let them remember that Britain opens for all her sons and 
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‘In connexion with our public est ablislunents, I 
desire to place on record my liigh appreciation of the 

subjects, whether native-born or adopted, a cheering prospect of honour 
and wealth, if genius be allied to industry and to good conduct. 

I trust that each fresh generation of professors and masters will 
exercise their important and interesting functions through years of 
growing usefulness and reputation for this College. The men will 
come and go, but the College will abide. In the words of Virgil : — ' 
Krgo ipso8 quamvia angiiaii terminus avi 
Exci'pint ; 

At genus immortate manet ; muUnsque 2 >er annoa 
Slat Forticna domus^ ct avi ntinierantur avorum. 

At the recent distribution of prizes, I reminded yon, my Chinese 
friends, that it is recorded in the Chinese classics that the great philo- 
sopher of your country, Rung Tze (Confucius) —the Aristotle of China 
— when gazingon a flowing river, once compared its bl ight and abound- 
ing stream to the transmission of pure morality and sound learning 
through successive ages of mankind. So let us once more express the 
hope that, under the blessing of heaven, Victoria College — to be de- 
veloped at some future day into Victoria University — may endure 
throughout the gieat future of China a main source whence will flow 
the streams of education and knowledge to generations yet unborn, in 
an Empire containing nigh one-fourth of the entire liuman race. The 
Posterd crescani hiude recens of Horace* should bo at once the motto 
and the aim of Victoria College. Ijot me again remind you, moreover, 
that provision will shortly be made at tlu; public expense to send a 
certain number of the most distinguished pupils of the Colleges at 
Hong Kong to complete their studies in England, especially as mem- 
bers of the legal and medical professions, and as civil engineers. It is 
within my personal knowledge that many of the leading Statesmen of 
bmgland regard this project as at once the most powerful, the most 
legitimate, and the most honourable method of spreading British 
influence throughout the JCastern world. With me tlioy trust that a 
long succession of our Chinese students, after completing their educa- 
tion in England, may have the honour of introducing into their native 
land the results of the humane and enlightened jurisprudence, and of 
the improved medical science of modern Europe, or may, as engineers 
and surveyors, help to cover the vast Empire of China, as Europe has 
already been covered, with a network of railways and telegraphs, those 
powerful promoters at once of commerce and of all the arts that 
advance civilisation. 

’ Georg. IV. 200. ^ Carm. III. 30. 
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al3ility, diligence, and public .spii'it of tlie heads of 
the chief departments of Government who form the 
Executive Council ; and of the faithful and efficient 
discharge of their duty by the Civil Service gene- 
rally. 

‘ With regard to legislation, tliere have been passed 
during my administration fifty-five Ordinances ; many 
of which are additions of permanent value to the 
Statute Book. 

‘To sum u]) : — The reconstruction of this Council, 
with increased control over the management of the 
local aifaiis and taxation of the Colony;- — the 
extensive works of Water-supply, Sanitation, and 
Defence ; — the luuv Yictoi’ia College ; the new Public 
Park; the I’eclamation of (-auseway Bay; together 
with many olh(‘r imixuMant public' woiks ; — a large 
amount of useful and practic'al legislation; these 
must ever remain pei-manent monuments alike of 
my administration and of your suppoi’t. Whatever 
measure' of succc'ss might have' been gained by my 
Governnu'nt , it could not have' lu'e'ii achieved Avithout 
your able, ex])t*rienc(Hl, and he arty assistance. As I 
remarkeel e)nce‘ before*, (love'rnors and Le*gislatures 
she)uld s])eak l)y their ae‘tie)ns”; and it is confidently 
]io])ed that e)ur united efl'orts will be fe)und hereafter 
to have pre)me)teel the general we*lfare e)f all races and 
classes in this Ce)lony. 

‘Finally, in bielding you farewe'll, I pray that 
ye)u, lIe»nourable Gentlemen, and the long line of 
your successoi’s in this Council, may exercise your im- 
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portant functions through years of growing prosperity 
and happiness. During the brief period of forty- three 
years which has elapsed since this island, then barren 
and desolate, was erected into a British Colony, it 
has risen, by the blessing of Providence on the enter- 
prise and energy of our race, to the proud position 
of the third greatest mart of shipping in the British 
Empire, ranking next after JAUidon and Liverpool. 
If this city cannot boast the ancient historical associa- 
tions of the great cities of the mother-country, it will 
be Remembered that (as it has been truly observed), 
the lot cannot be considered otherwise than fortunate 
of those who have to make, instead of inheriting 
history.’ 

Addrefif^ of the (\)u.nril in reply. 

‘May it please your Excellency. 

‘ We, the Members of the Legislative fV)iincil, have 
listened with great interest to your Excellency’s 
review of the histoiy and progress of public affairs 
during the term of your administration of this 
Government. This period, though shorter than a 
Governor’s usual tenure of office, has been marked 
by events of the greatest interest to the communities 
in the Ear East, and more esjiecially to the commu- 
nity of this Colony. We agree with your Excellency 
as to the undoubted usefulness of a glance at the past, 
which is too apt, under the continuous pressure of 
business, to be forgotten in the absorbing interests of 
the present. 

‘ Your Excellency’s administration will always be 
associated in our minds with much personal kindness, 
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consideration, and hospitality, as well as with the 
memory of a constant and assiduous attention to 
facilitating the course of public business. 

‘ We are glad of this opportunity of acknowledging 
the great services your lilxcellency has rendered to 
the cause of good government in this Colony by your 
successful efforts towards a larger and fairer repre- 
sentation of its community and a more effective 
control of our finances. We have lately learned with 
])leasure the progress made in our greatest public 
work, the extensive scheme for improving the water- 
sujiply of tlie city. We cannot but regard }\’ith 
satisfaction tlu‘ rapid and indeed wonderful develop- 
ment of tliis Colony, l)otli during the jiast forty yeai’s 
and as it is pro(‘eeding at j)i-esenl ; and v\e are lia])})y 
to tliink that the day is not fai- distant vvlien the 
defences of Hong Kong may be considered commen- 
surate witli tlie magnitude of the interests to l)e pro- 
tected. We join with your Excadleiicy in the fervent 
hope that tlie public woi'ks commenced and tlie 
reforms inaugurated during your administration will 
bear ample fiuit in the future to the permanent 
benefit of the (\>lony. 

We rejoice tliat a tedious and desolating war has 
been brought to a close, and the didicult questions 
raised by it happily terminated. We congratulate 
your Excellency on the su(‘cess with wliich you 
maintained the didimdt attitude of neutralitv durim»- 
the serious crisis forced on this Colonv by conflictiinr 
interests of international importance. 

' In cordially reciprocating your Excellency’s kind 
expressions, we can only hope that every administra- 
tion of the Government of Hong Kong will be marked 
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by an observance of the same sound constitutional 
rules which have invariably guided you, by the same 
healthful freedom of speech and abundant opportunity 
for debate, and by the same avoidance of any ten- 
dency to infuse private views and individual fancies 
into the legitimate current of pu])lic business. 

‘ With tliese words we respe(‘tfully bid your Excel- 
lency farewell, lioping that you may long enjoy the 
rest earned by more tlian a (juarter of a c(‘ntury’s 
service, and that your unequalled experience may be 
found of service in the councils of the Empire.’ 


A farewell l)anquel of more than usual lieartiness 
was given to the departing Gov(U*nor on Decamiber 14, 
1885. The (’hief Justice took the eliair, and among 
those present were Admiral and General Com- 
manding H(‘r Majesty's foi'ces ; tlie French Admiral 
and many foreign ofHcers ; the foreign (’onsuls ; the 
cliief memlxu’s of (^)uncil ; tlu* civil, naval, and mili- 
tary officers ; and tlie heads of tlie prinei{)al mercantile 
houses at Hong Kong. Jdie speeclies were remarkably 
enthusiastic ; hut some extracts from Sir (feorge 
Bowen’s reply to the toast (d’ his health aie all for 
whicli we have space. We quote from tlie report in 
the chief local journal : 

His F]xc(*llency, who was received with prolonged 
and most enthusiastic applause, said : 

‘ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

‘I thank his Honour the Chief Justice for the able 
and eloquent speech in which he has just proposed 
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consideration, and hospitality, as well as with the 
memory of a constant and assiduous attention to 
facilitating the course of public business. 

' We are glad of this opportunity of acknowledging 
the great services your Excellency has rendered to 
the cause of good government in this Colony by your 
sac(;essful efforts towards a larger and fairer repre- 
sentation of its community and a more effective 
control of our finances. We have lately learned with 
pleasure the i)rogress made in our greatest public 
work, the extensive scheme for improving the water- 
snpply of the city. We cannot but regard j\ith 
satisfaction the rapid and indeed woTiderful develop- 
ment of tliis Colony, both during the ])ast forty years 
and as it is ])roceeding at present ; ajid we are happy 
to think tliat the day is not far distant when the 
defences of Hong Kong may be considered commoji- 
surate with tlie magnitude of the interests to be pro- 
tected. We join with your Exc'ellency in the fervent 
hope that the public works commenced and the 
reforms inaugurated during your administration will 
bear ample fruit in the futui-e to the permanent 
lienefit of tlie Colony. 

•■We rejoice that a tedious and desolating war has 
been brought to a close, and the difficuilt questions 
raised by it happily terminated. We congratulate 
your Excellency on the success with which you 
maintained the diflicult attitude* of neutrality during 
the serious crisis forced on this Colony by conflictino- 
interests of international importance. 

‘ In cordially reciprocating your Excellency’s kind 
expressions, we can only hope that every administra- 
tion of the Government of Hong Kong will be marked 
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by an observance of the same sound constitutional 
rules which have invariably guided you, by the same 
healthful freedom of speech and abundant opportunity 
for debate, and by the same avoidance of any ten- 
dency to infuse private views and individual fancies 
into the legitimate current of public business. 

‘ With these words we i-esjiect fully bid your Excel- 
lency farewell, hoping that you may long enjoy the 
rest earned by more tlian a (piarter of a (‘cntury’s 
service, and that your unequalled experience may be 
found of service iti the councils of the Empire.’ 


A farewell banquet of more than usual heartiness 
was given to the departing Governor on December 14, 
1885. The Chief Justi(a^ took the chair, and among 
those present were the Admiral and CJeneral Com- 
manding Her iMajesty’s forces ; the Fren(‘h Admiral 
and many foreign oftieers ; the foreign Consuls ; the 
eliief members of (buncil ; the civil, naval, and mili- 
tary offi(‘ers ; and the h(‘ads of the principal mercantile 
houses at Hong Kong, d'he speeches were remarkably 
enthusiastic ; hut some extracts from Sir George 
Bowen’s reply to the toast of his health are all for 
which we have space. We quote from the report in 
the chief local journal : 

llis Excellency, who was received with prolonged 
and most enthusiastic applause, said : 

‘ Mr. Chairman and (hmtlemen, 

‘I thank his Honour the Chief Justice for the able 
and eloquent speech in which he has just proposed 
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my health — a speech, I may add, which derives 
additional weight and significance from his own high 
office and character, which are most fully appreciated 
throughout this Colony. And I thank for the hearty, 
unanimous, and enthusiastic manner in which they 
have responded to the toast this large and truly 
representative assemblage of all that is eminent and 
distinguished in the society of this Colony. I see 
around me the Admiral and General Commanding 
Her Majesty’s Forces on this Station, from whom 
I have always received the most loyal and cordial 
co-operation and support; together with the French 
Admiral and many other distinguished foreign 
officers, with whom I have always been in entente 
cordiale^ and whom I have always delighted 
to welcome to the neutral ground of Government 
House. I see around me also the chief officers of 
the Civil Service and of the garrison and squadron ; 
the Judges of the Supreme Court; the Members of 
the Executive Council and of the Colonial Legis- 
lature ; the foreign Consuls ; and the foremost re- 
presentatives of the mercantile community, and of 
every race, creed, and class in this cosmopolitan 
community. 

‘ During my long career of twenty-six years in 
which I have had the honour of serving Her Majesty 
as Governor in five important Colonies, I need 
scarcely say that I have been the honoured guest 
at very many public demonstrations of this kind ; 
but I can say most sincerely that I recollect none 
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better arranged or more hearty than the present 
one. 

‘As the Chief Justice said just now, some years 
ago, on my return from Australia, after having pre- 
sided, as the representative of tlie Queen, during 
twenty years over tliree of the greatest provinces of 
the Empire — Queensland, New Zealand, and Vic- 
toria — I was welcomed at a banquet in London, at 
which the Duke of Edinburgh tilled the chair, and 
which was attended by many leading statesmen of 
both political parties. The next morning the “ Times,’' 
in a leading article very complimentary to me, 
declared that “ after such an hour of supreme honour 
and felicity, Sir G. Bowen should tem])t Fortune no 
longer, but should die at on(*e.” 

‘However, gentlemen, you see that 1 })referred to 
live, and to become Governor of Ilong Kong, when 
it was ])roposed to me in very gratifying terms to 
und(*rtake this Government on th(^ ev(‘ of a very 
diHicult crisis, not only for tliis Colony, tiie centre of 
British power, influence, and trade in the Far East, 
but also for this entire quarter of the globe. 

‘ So, perhaps, it maybe thought by some hei’e that 
after the gratifying reception which you have given 
me this evening, I should hesitate no longer, but 
should finally resolve to perform what our Japanese 
friends call the hara-kiri or “ happy despatch.” I see 
at this table my excellent friend the Japanese Consul, 
who will be able to give you full instruction on this 
point. But, gentlemen, no ; after your great kind- 
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ness to me I should indeed be ungrateful if I did not 
prefer to live for your sakes, to become in England, 
as I have been here, the earnest and successful 
champion of the honour and of the interests of this 
Colony, and to return hither, if another emergency 
should arise, and if Her Majesty’s Government should 
again deem Avhat my friend the Chairman has been 
pleased to term my unequalled experience in colonial 
administration likely to be useful to the public 
service. Otherwise, it will be generally agreed that, 
after the hard and trying work of above a quarter of 
a century, I have earned, at my age, a ])e]aod of rest 
before the evening of life hnally (doses in upon me, 
as it must close in, soonei* or later, on us all, and 
brings with it the dim wat(‘hes of that tranquil night 
which heralds the dawning of the eternal day. . . . 

‘Gentlemen — In my first s})e(‘ch to the Council on 
the day of my arrival here, 1 said that I hoped that 
1 should leave Hong Kong as 1 have left the other 
Colonies over which 1 have presided, witliout the 
consciousness of one duty wilfully neglected, or of 
one enmity wilfully provoked. My family and I have 
received from the society of this Colony much 
respect and courtesy ; and if there is any unkindness 
in any single quarter, we pray that it may be washed 
away in the first wave that bears us from these 
shores. I know that we leave behind us hosts of 
warm friends and well-wishers, and few, if any, 
enemies. I cannot indeed say with the famous 
Spanish Statesman, who, when he was on his death- 
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bed, and was asked by his confessor, “ Does your 
Excellency forgive your enemies ? ” faltered out, “ I 
have got no enemies — I have already shot them all.'' 
You will agree with me that if that Spanish Statesman 
had, like me, been Governor of Hong Kong, he would 
hardly have thought his few criti(%s here worth 
powder and shot. As for myself, if reciprocity be 
essential to enmity, 1 (*ertainly can have no enemies, 
for, as the Irishman said, ‘‘ the reciprocity would 
all be on one side.” A former Prime Minister of 
England, the able and large-hearted Lord Melbourne, 
was* wont to say that ‘‘ th(‘ worst thing in publics life 
is that men hate ea(‘h other so damnaldy. — Now, 
I love tliem all.” This is also my feeling. 

‘I must not d(‘tain you too long, for I know that 
there is to be a dance this evening in honour of my 
family, which is anotlu'r proof of your kindness 
and coui’tesy which they and I fully i’ecognis(\ Put 
T h^d that on an (xaaision lik(‘ the ])resent, 1 am 
exp(xjt('d to ^i\’e a brief review of my administration. 
And as this is my “last dying speech and (*onfession,” 
such I’eview is suie to be candid and accurate. 
However, 1 have little to add to my farewell ad- 
dress to the Colonial Legislature, which best knows 
the large amount of important work we have done 
together ; and to which address that Body has re- 
turned so gratifying a reply. I may say generally 
that I wish to be remembered here above all things 
as a Constitutional Governor, whose heart was in the 
work of giving to this community an adequate voice 
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and control in the management of its own local and 
municipal affairs, so that it might no longer be de- 
pendent on the personal rule of one man. A great 
French Statesman, the late M. Gambetta, said to me 
at Paris, four years ago : “ You Governors of English 
Crown Colonies are almost the only despots left in 
the world, and you are not even, as Voltaire said of 
Bussia, tempered by regicide ! ” Now I confess, 
gentlemen, that I adhere to the good old English 
principle that despotism is a very bad thing for the 
despot himself as well as for the people whom he 
rules despotically. . . . 

‘ I will now end as I began by thanking you again 
with my whole heart for the great honour which you 
have conferred upon me this evening, and by bidding 
you each and all an affectionate farewell.’ 

(This speech was frequently interrupted by loud 
cheers, and the Governor, on resuming his seat, was 
greeted with prolonged applause.) 

On December 19, 1885, Sir George Bowen em- 
barked for Calcutta, on a visit to the Viceroy, Lord 
Dufferin. We find his departure thus described ; 
‘ On this occasion the feeling of the community, to the 
interests of which the Governor had devoted himself 
during a very critical period of its history, manifested 
itself by many signs. The civil, naval, and military 
oflScers, the principal European residents, and a 
multitude of the Chinese and other Asiatic inhabitants 
of the Colony, formed a lane to the pier ; while the 
Fkiglish and French admirals, the General command- 
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iiio- the troops, and a host of personal fricnids, ac*eoni- 
])anied him to the ship. Tin* eustomary salut(‘s were 
filed l)y (he hattei'ies on slior(‘, and l)y the English 
and foreijj^n men-of-war, and produced a, ci’and (‘fleet 
in the inavniJieent harlxuir of 1 lony KOmlj.' 


Sir (4. llow(‘ifs a})poinl nient to llu‘ Ih’ivy Council ; 
liis r(‘sicTiation of the (h)V(‘rnm(mt of Ilonp Koni^ ; 
his I’eappointimait on tlu‘ death of Sir (l(‘oi-i^(‘ 
Stralian ; and liis final j(‘t ii-(‘m(‘nt. iVom th(‘ lhil)lic 
s(‘rvic(‘, hav(‘ l)(‘(‘n already r(‘la((‘d in th(‘ Erefatoiy 
]\I(‘inoir.’ It 1 ‘cmains foi* us only to (|iiot(^ lh(‘ 
terms of th(‘ (h‘S])atch addi‘(*.sS(Ml by tiu* S(‘cretarA’ of 
Stat(‘ to th(* Act iiiij-Co\'(‘rnor : ‘I hav(‘ pl(*asui'(‘ in 
availing! m\self of fliis oppoi’lunily oi‘ (^xprc'ssiiuj; my 
sense of tlic* (‘iicru'y and ability with which Sir (b 
noW(‘n has (lc\'ot(‘d hims(‘ll‘ to tin* adminisi rat ion oi* 
lh(‘ ini])or(ant ( loNaaauiicnt of llony Konyc’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 


ROYAL COMMISSION TO MALTA — THE ‘PREMIER NOBLE* — 
A PHCENICIAN TOMB OPENED IN THE PRESENCE OP ENGLISH 
ROYALTY — RUINS OF A PHCENICIAN TEMPLE — REPORT OF 
THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS — APPROVAL OF HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT. 

• 

Although he had formally retired from the public 
service. Sir George Bowen was still ready to place 
his experience at the disposal of the Crown in any 
emergency ; and accordingly, towards the close of 
1887, he accepted a Royal Commission, in conjunc.- 
tion with Sir George Baden-Powell, M.P., to inquire 
and report on the electoral arrangements connected 
with the new Constitution granted to Malta. 

This important and interesting work 0 (‘cu])i(‘d 
only a few weeks of constant investigation on the 
part of the Royal Commissioners. The recommenda- 
tions of their Report were adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government, whic.'h conveyed to them ‘ the thanks 
of the Queen for the care and ability with which they 
had performed the duty entrusted to them.’ 

To Sir George Bowen the scene of his latest 
official labours was specially inspiring. His career 
had liegun in another Malta, in Corfu, the Malta of 
the Adriatic, now unfortunately lost to us ; he had 
governed two other islands, which, from their import- 
ant positions, have earned the titles of the Malta of 
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the Indian Ocean and of the Far East, — Mauritius 
and Hong Kong ; and now he had come back to the 
Mediterranean to establish a new electoral system in 
the original Malta with all its storied associations. 
To anyone gifted with the least historical imagination, 
this famous island presents recollections and con- 
trasts of the most fascinating kind. One day a 
Phoenician (or Carthaginian) tomb was opened in the 
presence of the Duke of Edinburgh, then the Admiral 
commanding in the Mediterranean, accompanied by 
his Duchess, by Princess Louise and Lord Lome, 
Prince George of Wales, Prince and Princess Louis 
of Battenberg, the lioyal Commissioners, and a bril- 
liant company. When the Maltese workmen had 
rolled away the great stone from the entrance, the 
English and Eussian Princesses crei)t in, and brought 
out the sepulchral vases and other relics of the tomb. 
What would the old Phoenician have felt, if he could 
liave foreseen that his grave would one day be in- 
vaded by Princesses from those cold and barbarous 
countries of the north the veiy thought of whi(*h made 
him shiver! And what would all the warrior rulers 
who had successively held absolute sway in Malta — 
Saracens, Normans, Kings of Spain, and Knights of 
St. John — have said if they had been told that the 
little Maltese people whom they once trod under 
tlieir pi’oud heel were now to be honoured by a 
Eoyal Cbmmission sent out from England expressly 
to settle how the votes of that people should be 
adjusted in a new scheme of representative govern- 
ment ! 

A picturesque incident occurred in the course 
of the Commissioners’ investigations. Among other 
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matters, they were instructed to report on the 
manner in which the ancient Maltese nobihty should 
be represented in the reconstructed Council of Go- 
vernment. There are twenty-eight noble families 
recognised by the Queen; and the Commissioners 
wrote ofBciaUy to the ‘Premier Noble,' to request 
that the Order would lay their views and wishes 
before them. When a deputation of the nobility 
made its appearance in the Council-room at the 
Palace, headed by tlie ‘Premier Noble,' the Com- 
missioners w^ere astonished to find that this per- 
sonage, in whom they had expected to see a reverend 
white-haired signor, was a charming girl of twenty- 
one, the Baroness D’Amico Inguanez, with a title 
conferred on her ancestor by the Spanish King of 
Sicily in 1350, and with a pedigree far longer than 
those of all but a very few members of the English 
Peerage. After one of the leading nobles, Count 
Strickland della Catena, had read an address em- 
bodying the views of the Order, Sir George Bowen, 
as the senior Commissioner, made a courteous speech, 
with due reference to the peculiar interest of re- 
ceiving the representatives of so ancient a body, led 
by so young and graceful a Chief, — in the historic 
Hall where their ancestors had often conferred in 
past centuries with the redoubtable Grand Masters 
of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

It will be recollected that the Maltese are mainly 
a remnant of the great Carthaginian people. In 
that Comedy of Plautus called ‘Pmnulus’ (i.e. The 
Little Carthaginian)^ a Carthaginian soldier makes in 
his own language a speech which is quite as intelli- 
gible to a modern Maltese as is Chaucer to a modern 
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Englisliinau. Malta was a half-way station between 
Carthage and Sicily, so long held by the Cartha- 
ginians, and of which Hamilcar, the father of Han- 
nibal, was Governor. There is, indeed, a tradition 
tliat Hannibal was bom in Malta — a tradition not 
nearly so well authenticated as that which tells that 
St. Paul was wrecked there, and not (as a few writers 
have contended) on an island of a similar name in 
the Adriatic. To put aside all other considerations, 
IK) one who has seen St. Paul’s Bay in Malta can 
doubt that it is the scene of the graphic description 
of the shipwreck in the 27th (hapter of the A^ts of 
the Apostles, 

Tli(‘re ar(‘ some striking ruins of Phoenician 
tem])les near (Jrendi in Malta, and in the neighbour- 
ing island ol‘ Gozo. When Sir G. Bowen visited the 
Ibrmer, he addressed the assembled peasants of the 
dist rict, advising them to emigrate from their over- 
])e()])led home to Queensland in Australia, where 
th(*y would find a similar climate and ])roducts, with 
wages at tin* rate of 7.s*. instead of hs*. a day. Ilis 
sjieech was inter])reted, sentence ])y sentence, to her 
counlrymen by the fair ‘Premier Noble of Malta,’ 
standing on a fallen ])illar of her an(*estral temple. 
It was a striking and suggestive spectacle; — a repre- 
sentative of tlie Queen of England addressing Maltese 
j)(‘asants, witli the lielp of one in whose veins some 
of the blood of Hannibal may possibly run, and 
advising them to seek a land wliic^h lay far lieyond 
the ken of the old Carthaginian navigators. 
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If our space permitted, we could record many 
other picturesque incidents of tlie residence in Malta 
of the Royal Commissioners of 1888. But we must 
now proceed to reprint from the Parliamentary Papers 
the Report which they submitted to the Queen. It 
contains much information about the history and 
})resent condition of the Island, and proves how con- 
s(*ientiously Sir George Bowen and his colleague 
lal>oured to carry out thoroughly the object of theii* 
mission. 

Ma^i it please your Majesty, 

We, your Majesty’s f/ommissioners, beg leave to 
submit that we were a])pointed by your Majesty’s 
commission gi\'en at Windsor on the 17th of 
r)t^ceml)er 1887, ‘to in([uire in Malta and its d(*p(‘n- 
dencies, and r(*port to ns in what mann(*r our said 
island and its depen(lenci(*s should be divid(‘d into 
electoral districts, and what, should be the number 
and 1)Oundaries of such districts, and wliat. numlxu’ 
of membei's of the said Council each such district 
should return, so as to ensure that the said ten 
m(unl)ers shall, as far as possible, repr(*sent all 
interests in our said island and its dependenc/ies.’ 

We were further instructed as follows, in a letter 
addressed to us on the 20th of Dec.eml^er last, l)y 
your Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department : 

‘I hav^e the honour to transmit to you a Royal 
Commission appointing you Commissioners to inquire 
into the manner of dividing the island of Malta and 
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its dependencies into electoral districts for the elec- 
tion of ten members of the Council of Government to 
be elected by the general electors under the letters 
patent of the 12th of December, 1887, a copy of 
which is enclosed. 

‘ Under the constitution existing before the issue 
of these letters patent, the Council of Government 
consisted of ten official members (including the Go- 
vernor), and eight members elected by the persons 
who are termed in the letters patent general electors, 
one of whom was returned by the electors in« the 
island of Gozo and Comino, and seven by the whole 
body of the electors in the island of Malta, each elec- 
tor being entitled to vote for four candidates only. 

‘ By the letters patent the number of official 
members is reduced to seven, the number of members 
elected by tlie general electors is increased to ten ; 
and four members are added who are to be elected 
by a special constituency based on a higher franchise 
than that of the general electors. 

‘ In deciding to advise Her Majesty to make this 
change in the constitution of the Council, whereby 
the elec'ted members, instead of being a minority, 
have become a large majority of that body. Her 
Majesty’s Government, for the reasons stated in my 
despatch to the Governor of Malta, of which a copy 
is enclosed, considered that the system under which 
nearly all the elected members were returned by a 
single constituency, could not be maintained ; but as 
it was undesirable to postpone the introduction of 
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the new constitution, and as they were not in posses- 
sion of sufficient mformation to enable them to effect 
the immediate division of Malta and its dependencies 
into electoral districts without local inquiry, it wa§ 
determined that the first election under the letters 
patent should take place under the former system, 
with the difference that nine instead of seven members 
should be returned by the island of Malta, and that 
each elector for that island should have votes for 
five instead of four candidates ; and that after an 
inquiry held in Malta and a report made by persons 
unconnected with the island, provision should bo 
made, either by supplementary letters patent, or 
( )rder in Council, for the creation of such electoral dis- 
tih'ts as may be expected to ensure a fair representa- 
tion of all interests in Malta and its dependencies. 

‘In addition to your report on the (jiiestion of 
(‘le(‘toral districts, which is the main object of the 
Commission, you are requested to consider and re- 
port whether it is expedient that after the division into 
districts has been made, those electors who possess 
votinjj (jualifications in more than one district should 
have votes in each district in which they possess such 
(jualificiition, and in what manner ])ersons should be 
registered and vote who possess a voting qualification 
IVom property situated partly in one and partly in 
another district or districts. 

‘ You are further requested to consider and report 
Avhether it is advisable that the provisions made by 
tlie letters patent, and by the regulations made by 
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I lie Governor, under the letters patent, for the elec- 
tion of the four members of Council to be returned 
by tlie special electors, should be modified.’ 

After collecting in England such historical, docu- 
mentary, and official information as we deemed to be 
necessary or useful for the purposes of our mission, we 
left London on the 4th of January last, and, travelling 
with as little, delay as possible, reached Malta on the 
9th of the same month. 

We desire to place on record our deep sense of 
the cordial reception given to us by his Exceflency 
the Governor (General Sir Lintorii Simmons, E.E., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G.), who has throughout afforded us 
every information, facility, and assistance in his 
power ; and by the Admiral commanding your 
Majesty’s naval forces in the Mediterranean (his 
Eoyal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G.), who 
afterwards placed at our disposal a ship for the 
})urpose of visiting tlie dependencies of Malta. Our 
thanks are also due to the Lieutenant-Governor and 
(liief Secretary to Government (tlie lion. W. Hely- 
llutchinson, C.M.G.). 

Our first step towards the dis(*liarge of the duties 
of our mission was to recpiest tlie Governor to publish 
in the ‘Malta Government Gazette’ the sulijoined 
memorandum : 

‘ The Eoyal Commissioners hereby give notice that 
they are prepared to receive evidence, documentary 
and verbal, from residents in Malta, on the subjects 
referred to in the Queen’s commission of December 17, 
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1887, and in the despatch addressed by the Secretary 
of State to his Excellency the Governor of December 
14, 1887,^ and published in the “Malta Government 
Gazette.’' 

‘ These subjects are : 

‘(1) The number and boundaries of the electo- 
rates into which Malta and i( s dependencies should be 
divided, and the number of members to be returned 
by each electoral district. 

‘ (2) Whether it is advisable to modify the ar- 
rangements now made for the election of the four 

^ • 

members to be returned by the special electors. 

‘It is further notified that the Royal Com- 
missioners will receive all persons desirous of com- 
municating with them on the above-mentioned sub- 
jects, on Thursday, the 12th instant, and following 
days, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 1 r.M., in an 
office at the palace assigned for that purpose by his 
Excellency the Governor. 

‘ All communications for the Royal Commissioners 
should be addresssed to the Secretary, who will also 
receive applications from persons desiring interviews 
with them.’ 

In pursuance of the above notice, we received 
separately on successive days in Valletta, the capital 
of Malta, all persons who volunteered or consented 
to give us information. We thus acquired a great 
mass of valuable and independent evidence, both 
verbal and documentary, from a large number of 
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witnesses representing Maltese opinions of every 
shade. It should, perhaps, be remarked that as the 
senior Commissioner is master of Italian, the language 
generally used in Maltese society, and as the junior 
Commissioner understands it weU, there was no 
impediment to our full comprehension of the state- 
ments made, and to our careful examination of the 
persons who came before us. 

We have also visited all parts of the islands of 
Malta and Gozo ; meeting, by previous appointment, 
and conferring with the leading clergy and laymen of 
each district in the chief centres of the rural popula- 
tion. We have thus acquired a clear insight into 
the opinions and feelings of all sections of the 
inhabitants of the country districts. And we may 
here be permitted to observe that we have satisfied 
ourselves by abundant proofs that the decision of 
your Majesty’s Government to divide Malta into 
several electoral divisions was equally just in itself 
and in accordance with the interests and wishes of 
the great majority of the persons principally affected 
by this change from the former system, under which 
the entire community, both urban and rural, was 
treated as one single constituency. 

From this exhaustive inquiry it appears that, 
among the Maltese, opinions differ considerably as to 
the best means of securing the equitable representa- 
tion in the Council of Government (as the local legis- 
lature is styled) of all interests, classes, and districts. 

We have, consequently, been glad to acquire, and 
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carefully to weigh, full evidence as to the resident 
inhabitants, chief industries, and relative position of 
each district in the island, with a view to recom- 
mending such division into electorates, and such 
allotment of representatives to each district as should 
best suit the special circumstances of each case. In 
short, our aim has been to advise the adoption of an 
electoral system which should ensure a fair repre- 
sentation of all interests in Malta and its depen- 
dencies. We feel confident that, if this object be 
attained, your Majesty’s Maltese subjects, while pro- 
viding for all local requirements, will not fail to 
fulfil their duty to that Empire to which they attached 
themselves at the beginning of the present century. 

We have throughout resisted all attempts to 
induce us to reopen any of the questions connected 
with the new constitution recently granted to Malta 
which have already been decided by your Majesty’s 
Government. Nor do we consider it to be any part 
of our province to discuss in this report the merits or 
defects of (to use well-known French terms), scrutiii 
de liste^ as opposed to scrutin d'arrondissement^ or the 
arguments for and against various theories of popular 
representation which have been ventilated of late 
years in England and in other countries. We have 
strictly confined ourselves to the practical examination 
of the subjects to which our attention was directed in 
the commission and instructions cited above, viz. : 

(A) The number and boundaries of the electo- 
rates into which Malta and its dependencies should 
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be divided, and the number of members to be 
returned by each electoral district. 

(B) Wliether it is advisable to modify the ar- 
rangements now made for the election of the four 
members to be returned by the special electors. 

Principles op arranging Electoral Districts. 

With regard to the first of these subjects (A) we 
have made careful inquiry in each district as to the 
increase or decrease in numbers of the resident 
inhabitants; as to prevailing political apathy or the 
reverse ; as to education, wealth, and occupations ; 
as to plurality of votes ; and as to former or existing 
boundaries and divisions. 

We would remark that by a careful comparison 
of the census returns, coupled with local inquiries, 
we have arrived at the conclusion that while in a few 
districts there is a persistent decrease of population, 
in the great majority there is a steady, though small, 
increase ; and that only in exceptional cases, as for 
instance in Sliema (a suburb of Valletta), is there any 
large growth. 

It has been suggested by some witnesses that we 
should fix the boundaries of each electoral district 
according to the number of the registered electors 
therein. But we have found that serious apathy as 
to registration prevailed under the former consti- 
tution of the Government, and a still more serious 
disincUnation on the part of the registered electors 
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to go to the poll. In the election of June 1884 in 
many districts less than 20 per cent, of the registered 
electors saw fit to record their votes, while in only 
three polling districts out of a total of 22 did 50 per 
cent, of the registered electors exercise tlieir privi- 
leges. However, it is generally anticipated that an 
extensive local development of interest in politics 
will follow on the division of Malta into several 
distinct constituencies, and that, both in regard to 
registration and voting, progressive improvement 
will Jje shown. It is to be hoped that this antici- 
pation will prove to be well founded ; and that there 
will not follow in Malta a result contemplated as 
possible by the late Mr. J. S. Mill when he wrote : 
^Representative institutions are of little value, and 
become a mere instrument of tyranny or intrigue, 
when the generality of voters are not sufficiently 
interested in their own government to give their 
votes/ 

We have found that in regard to local industries, 
occupations, and needs, the capital city of Valletta, 
and the cities of Cospicua, Vittoriosa, and Senglea, 
with their immediate suburbs, are closely engaged in 
the varied services of the port. In the more remote 
country districts, quarrying, agriculture (cliiefly for 
the supply of the cities and port), and a steadily 
increasing domestic manufacture of cotton-cloth and 
lace, are industries equally distributed in all parts. 
But a large number of residents in all the casals, or 
villages, within five or six miles of Valletta, habitually 
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earn daily wages at the port as coalheavers, and for 
other similar services connected with the shipping. 

As there are no municipal rates or other direct 
taxes on property in Malta, and as rent and other 
indications of value are entirely matter of private 
arrangement, we had no data for estimating the 
relative wealth and business importance of the seve- 
ral districts, beyond the indirect evidence afforded by 
the enumeration in the last census (that of 1881) 
of the numbers and descriptions of inhabited houses, 
supplemented by our personal inquiries. ^ 

Another point specially affecting electoral divi- 
sions is the large comparative number of illiterate 
electors on the register. An official estimate has 
been prepared for us which shows that, out of the 
9,096 registered electors, 6,113 are illiterate; that 
is, in the Italian plirase used in this communit}^ 
inalfabeti^ unable to read or write in Maltese, or in 
any other language. It is true that, of 4,007 electors 
who voted at the last election, only 419, or about 
four per cent., made a declaration of illiteracy. We 
have also caused to be compiled a table based on 
census returns, which shows that there should be at 
least 6,000 male residents in Malta and Gozo entitled 
to the franchise, and also able to read and write. 

Whatever may be the exact relative numbers of 
literate and illiterate voters, two considerations show 
that this point does not vitally affect any present 
division into electoral districts. In the first place, 
general instruction in reading and writing is com- 
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paratively new in Malta ; and a knowledge of those 
arts is not at present an entirely reliable criterion as 
to intelligence or position. Among the older people, 
many persons of considerable intelligence, and pos- 
sessing considerable means and local influence, are 
technically ‘ illiterate.’ In the second place, however 
much reproach may justly be cast on some of the 
administrations in former times for neglecting so 
important a matter as education, it appears that, for 
some years past, ample amends have been made ; for 
we found everywhere evidence that the schools are 
now, speaking generally, siu^cessfully managed, and 
that with the rising generation there will (;ome a 
great extension of primary instruction. We have 
observed, however, that public opinion in Malta is 
not prepared for the introduction here, as in England 
and other countries, of compulsory instruction in the 
])rimary schools. 

Another important reason for not adopting the 
existing electoral register as a basis of division into 
separate constituencies, is the practical importance 
of the question of plurality of votes. Among the 
witnesses who gave evidence before us, opinions 
were widely divided upon this point. It was urged, 
on the one hand, that a plurality of votes would 
simply give just influence, in Malta as elsewhere, to 
property and intelligence, and would act as a com- 
j)ensating balance to the now prevailing ignorance 
and apathy of the rural electors. On the other hand, 
it was stated that as, under the existing system, the 
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franchise includes the pajunent of rent for immovable 
property of a value of at least 6/. per annum, several 
persons, by means of sub-letting, could obtain their 
qualifications from the same property ; and that it 
would be even possible for one person, on the rent 
franchise, to acquire a vote in every electoral district 
at no cost to himself, a result which would open the 
door to the introduction of so-called ‘ faggot’ voting. 

Under the existing system of one electorate for 
Malta and one for Gozo, plurality of votes is allowed. 
But with the division ofMalta into several electorates, 
this question becomes one of special importance, be- 
cause property is very generally owned and held in 
detached portions, situated in all parts of both islands. 
On the whole, and after careful consideration, we 
have come to the conclusion that the owners of 
immovable property of a value of 6/. or upwards 
should be registered as voters in each electoral dis- 
trict in which such property may be situated ; but 
that the franchise should be conferred only on abso- 
lute owners, and not on mere occupiers or tenants. 

This modification of the present system will, of 
course, materially alter the existing lists of electors. 
And while it will confer on owners of property an 
equitable share of political power and influence in 
the districts where their property is situated, it will 
not give opportunity to any central organisations to 
control local elections by means of ‘ faggot ’ votes. 

In connexion with this part of our subject, we 
were instructed to report ‘ in what manner persons 
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should be registered and vote who possess a voting 
qualification from property situated partly in one and 
partly in another district or district-s.’ In accordance 
with the principle of the existing law respecting the 
separate constituencies of Malta and Gozo, we recom- 
mend that any person proving a (jualification of this 
nature shall register and vote in such district in which 
part of the said propei ty may be situated as he shall 
himself elect. 

With regard to existing divisions, it should be 
observed that Malta has, even in recent years, been 
divided in different manners for difTei ent purposes. 
For instance, in 1814, the island was divided for 
police purposes into two districts, (‘omprising re- 
spectively its eastern and western })ortions. In 1815, 
33 cities and casals weregrouped in six divisions, over 
each of which was placed a noble, with the title of 
lord lieutenant. In later years, the island was divided, 
for the purposes of civil administration, into eight 
groups of cities and casals ; the seven country dis- 
tricts being placed under seven 'syndics,’ or resident 
magistrates. Subsequently, the number of syndics 
was reduced to four ; the city district containing, in 
1881, a population (in round numbei s) of 07,000; 
and the country districts, under the four syndics, 
24,000, 21,000, 15,000, and 0,000 respectively. 
Under this latter division the island has further 
been divided into thirteen polling districts, which 
were arranged for convenience of locality rather 
than on any principle of interests or population. 
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Moreover, other local subdivisions have been made 
from time to time for such purposes as education 
committees, sanitary committees, and other matters 
of local concern. 

We find, however, that the cities and casals have 
retained their ancient parish boundaries throughout 
all successive groupings. We therefore recommend 
the adoption of the cities and casals as the best 
initial units of division ; and their boundaries as the 
now recognised and well-known boundary lines. 

On the general principles stated above, ^ we 
proceeded to consider the special division into 
electoral districts; and for that purpose as well as 
for the purpose of acquiring full information as to 
local opinions, we made, as we have reported above, 
an exhaustive personal inspection of every district 
in Malta and Gozo. 

We have also received from several leading 
residents in Malta carefully pre])ared schemes for the 
division of this island into electoral districts. These 
schemes differ considerably both in principle and in 
detail, and respectively propose — 

(1) Nine single-membered constituencies for 
Malta (besides one for Gozo). 

(2) Single-membered constituencies for the 
country districts, and two-membered or three- 
membered constituencies for the cities. 

(3) Three or four constituencies, each returning 
three or two members. 

We have carefully compared these schemes with 
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the various statistics appended to this report, and 
with the other information in our possession. 

It was a matter of general concurrence that 
central political organisations would from time to 
time endeavour to control the elections, w^hatever 
might be the system of electorates finally adopted. 
It was also generally agreed that there is little 
prospect that a sufficient number of competent men 
of means and position will come forward to contest 
all the seats. This result would be, as we are 
informed, due partly to fear of the bitter personal 
attacks in the press, to which public men are 
specially lialfie in small communities, but also, and 
mainly, to the prevalent political apathy. These 
influences would, it is hoped, l>e counteracted in a 
great degree by the division of the island into sepa- 
rate electorates, in whicfli local influence and local 
knowledge ought to be al)le to hold their own, 
especially as the difficulty and expense of controlling 
so large a number of districts in any single interest 
should prevent the absolute supremacy of any one 
central organisation. 

In Malta itself a great pi eponderance of opinion, 
both official and unofficial, is in favour of single- 
meinbered constituencies for the countr}^ districts, and 
of single-membered or two-rnembered districts for the 
cities. The fact that this is the prevailing view is 
one to which, as we submit, much consideration should 
be shown. Moreover, the simplicity of an arrange- 
ment of this nature commends it to those whose limited 
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experience of the working of representative institu- 
tions prevents their formulating any electoral system 
other than the modified form of scrutin de liste at 
present established, or, as the only alternative, single- 
membered constituencies. On the whole, we consider 
this latter to be the system best suited to the special 
circumstances of Malta. We cannot support any pro- 
posals for giving two or more members to the city con- 
stituencies ; simplicity and uniformity being prominent 
advantages of the scheme which we recommend. 

With single-membered constituencies it is^ of 
course, essential that they should remain approxi- 
mately equal in regard to population. The introduc- 
tion of any automatic principle such as that which 
regulates representation in the United States and in 
Canada is impossible in Malta, where the number of 
representatives is necessarily limited to a definite 
number. We have, however, made a careful analysis 
of the statistics of population as shown by the census 
taken in the years 1801, 1871, and 1881 respectively. 
From these statistics, on the basis of actual increase 
during the past 20 years, we have estimated the pro- 
bable poj)ulation in 1891 for each city and casal. In 
arranging the electorates, we have taken into con- 
sideration these and other evidences of proximate 
(liange. [Here follows the schedule of electoral 
districts.] 

We now proceed to the consideration of the second 
subject referred to us (B), viz. ; ‘ Whether it is ad- 
visable to modify the arrangements now made for the 
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election of the four members to be returned by the 
special electors/ 

The chief modification urged by many of the 
special electors, and also by other witnesses, is that 
the representative taken from each of the four special 
classes should be elected by the members of those 
classes respectively, and not by the special consti- 
tuency created by the letters patent on a high 
property qualification. For example, it is argued 
that the representative from the class of ‘ ecclesiastical 
persons’ should be chosen by the members of that 
class alone ; the representatives from the graduates 
of the University by the graduates alone, as in the 
Universities of the United Kingdom ; and the repre- 
sentative from the mercantile and trading community 
only by the members of the Borsa di Comrnercio. 

We have further received a deputation from the 
holders of recognised titles of nobility in Malta, who 
presented an address claiming that the nobles, as 
distinguished from the owners of ])roperty, should 
form a separate class; that their representative in 
the Council of Government should be a noble elected 
only by nobles ; and praying that ‘ the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government expressed in section 6 of 
the despatch (to the Governor of Malta of December 
14, 1887) by Her Majesty’s rrincipal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies may be more efficiently carried 
out.’ We submit that much consideration is due to 
the wishes of so ancient and loyal an order. 

On the other hand, several persons of high posi- 
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tioii have stated opinions to the effect that the sepa- 
ration of classes, as contemplated in the last two 
paragraphs, would cause dissatisfaction among the 
general public of Malta, and would be regarded as 
likely to lead in the future to class legislation, and to 
the preference of class interests to the interests of the 
community at large. 

Moreover, with regard to the special electorates, 
we observe that in a despatch to the Governor of 
Malta, dated May 6, 1887, your Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Department wrote 
as follows : ‘ It would be very inconvenient to be 
under the necessity of advising the Queen to modify 
letters patent whicli had been actually issued.’ The 
point for decision is whether the objections made to 
the existing arrangements for the special electorates 
are, or are not, of sufficient weight to justify so strong 
a measure as the disturbance of a system deliberately 
adopted in England and published at Malta in the 
letters patent, before that system has been brought 
into operation, and tested by experience. It wiU be 
tried for the first time, during the present month, at 
the election of the new Council of Government, and 
its merits and defects will have become apparent 
before the time arrives for any fresh election. On 
the whole, therefore, we concur with the prevailing 
belief that it will be prudent to await the result of 
practical experience in this matter ; and thus to learn, 
what, if any, modifications may judiciously be made 
hereafter in order to carry out the intention of your 
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Majesty’s Government that each of the four special 
classes ‘ should have the opportunity of being directly 
represented in the Legislature.’ 

Summary. 

To sum up : — We submit the following recom- 
mendations on the subjects referred to us : 

(A) That Malta and its dependencies be divided 
into ten single-membered electorates, according to 
the schedule given above in paragraph 30. In con- 
nexion with this subject, we further recommend 
that plural voting, and the registration of electors 
with divided qualifications, be settled as proposed 
above in paragraphs 10 and 21 respectively. These 
proposals, if approved, will of course render necessary 
certain obvious amendments in existing laws. 

(B) That no modification be made at present in 
the system of s])ecial electorates established by the 
letters patent of December 12, 1887, seeing that it 
has not yet been brought into operation and tested 
by experience. 

CONCXUSION. 

Li conclusion, we would submit that an additional 
argument in favour of our recommendations is that, 
if approved bj' your Majesty, they would tend to re- 
constitute, so far as is either desirable or practicable 
at the present day, the most characteristic features 
of the ancient popular Council [Consiglio Popolare) 
of the Maltese people. That Council was first estab- 
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lished after the expulsion of the Saracens by the 
Normans in a.d. 1090 ; it maintained its influence for 
several centuries, and even during a part of the auto- 
cratic rule of the Knights of St. John ; and it resumed 
its vitality (of which fact the Maltese are justly proud) 
during that bright page of their history, the inter- 
regnum between the French invasion in a.d. 1798 
and the subsequent spontaneous entry of Malta into 
the British Empire. We are pleased to think that 
our recommendations are in accordance with the tra- 
ditions of the people of Malta and of their aii(,*ient 
constitution ; for the annals of these islands show 
that the Cotibiylio Po'polarc contained i‘epresentatives 
of the nobles and chief families, and of the clergy ; 
and also deputies elected by the resident inhabitants 
of the cities, and of the casals, or village communities, 
arranged in groups, 

Malta holds a very important and prominent posi- 
tion among the principal naval and military stations 
of the British Empire ; while its interesting history, 
and the loyalty of its people to your Majesty’s throne 
and person, together with their well-known industry 
and law-abiding character, entitle them to the most 
favourable consideration on the part of the Imperial 
Government and Parliament. 

We have already acknowledged the cordiality of 
our reception at Malta by His Excellency the Governor 
and by His Eoyal Highness the Admiral commanding 
your Majesty’s naval forces in the Mediterranean. 
We feel, moreover, pleasure in recording our warm 
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appreciation of the hospitality and courtesy shown to 
us by the nobility, clergy, and gentry of Malta, and 
indeed by all classes of the population ; and of the 
ready candour with which the leading men of the 
community, official and unofficial alike, generally 
came forward to aid us in the discharge of the often 
difficult and delicate duties entrusted to us. 

We wish further to record our appreciation of the 
valuable services rendered to us by our Secretary, 
Mr. Ashley Froude, who has throughout displa3^ed 
much intelligence and industiy. 

Finally, we now beg leave to resign into your 
Majestj^’s hands the commission entrusted to us, 
venturing to hope that the result of our inquiries 
may tend to the firm establishment, on a popular 
basis, of such a system of representative government 
as shall, without infringing in any degree upon the 
rights of the Crown, conduce to the continued pros- 
perity and general contentment of your Majesty’s 
Maltese subjects. 

All which we humbly submit to your Majesty. 

G. F. Bowen. 

George Smyth Baden-Powell. 

Ashley Froude, Secretary. 

Malta : February 7, 1888. 

We subjoin the despatch of the Secretary of State, 
a<iknowledging the receipt of the above report, and 
conveying the thanks of the Queen to the Royal 
Commissioners : 
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The Right Hon. Sir 11. T. Holland, C.G.M.G.^ to Sir 
G. F. Bowen, G.C.M.G. and Sir G. S. Baden- 
Powell, K.C.M.G. 

Downing Street : February 18, 1888. 

Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
the report made by you as Eoyal Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the manner of dividing 
Malta into electoral districts, and to convey to you 
Her Majesty’s thanks for the care and ability with 
which you have performed the duty entrusted to you. 

I am glad to note your appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered to you ])y your Secretary, Mr. 
Ashley Froude. 

Her Majesty’s Government will advise the Queen 
to accept the recommendations of your report. 


Now Lord Knutsford. 
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LETTER FROM THE MARQUIS OP DUFFERIN AND AVA — EARL 
RUSSELL’S OPINION IN FAVOUR OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION — 
LETTER FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY — THE 
PAN-ANGLICAN CONFERENCES AT LAMBETH — SIR GEORGE 
BOWEN’S PAMPHLET ON IMPERIAL FEDERATION REPRINTED 
JfS AN APPENDIX TO THIS BOOK. 

In the Prefatory Memoir (Vol. I. p. 8) it was said : 
‘ Many public men liave given their opinion tliat, in 
view of the present increasing interest and apprecia- 
tion of the Imperial relations of Great Britain, it 
would be useful to lay before the British people an 
outline of the work of Colonial Government^ illustrated 
by despat(^hes and letters, and reaching over many 
yeai's and a wide extent of Empire, together with a 
summary of the official career of one who may be 
justly regarded as the type of a Colonial Governoi-. 
Five of our chief Colonies have seen Sir Georw 
Bowen in the highest command ; for more than a 
quarter of a century he has aimed at binding our 
kindred across the seas closer to the Crown and the 
mother-country ; and the record of his official work 
cannot but throw light upon the varied phases of 
Colonial Government, and upon some of the problems 
which still await complete solution.’ 

This view has been confirmed by a letter which 
the Mar([uis of Dufferin and Ava — who is, as we have 
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already remarked, the highest of all authorities on 
Colonial and Indian subjects, and who had seen most 
of the proof-sheets of this work — addressed to Sir G. 
Bowen on October 11, 1889. We have received per- 
mission to print the following extract : — 

‘ I am sure that this will be an excellent book, 
and will make people understand, better than they 
are sometimes apt to do, what hard and admirable 
work is performed by our Colonial Governors ; 
amongst whom few have had such varied or more 
successful experiences than yourself.’ 


It was further said in the Prefatory Memoir (Vol. 
I. p. 9) : ‘ Above all, this book will have achieved 
its chief object if it helps to pi’omote the movement 
towards Imperial Federation. The difficulties which 
surround this grandest of Colonial problems are 
manifold : but assuredly they ought not to be beyond 
the powers of British statesmanship.’ 

In a very recent letter to a political supporter of 
the late Earl Bussell, Sir G. Bowen wrote as follows : 

‘ I have read with interest the “ Life of Lord John 
Bussell,” just published by Mr. Spencer Walpole ; 
and I regret to perceive that prominence does not 
appear to have been given to the fact that that 
experienced and patriotic Statesman was one of 
the earliest and most powerful advocates of what is 
now called Imperial Federation. In his last book — 
(“ BecoUections and Suggestions,” chap. 1, pp. 198- 
204) ' will be found some very striking remarks on 

’ Published by Longmans in 1875, 
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' Piiblibhed by Longmans in 1875, 
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this subject. For example, he said : “ I am disposed 
to believe that, if a congress or assembly representing 
Great Britain and her dependencies could be con- 
voked from time to time, to sit for some months in the 
autumn, arrangements reciprocally beneficial might, 
be made.’ . . . 

“ ‘ This scheme may seem impracticable to many. 
But so did the Reform A(;t of 1882 ; so did the total 
repeal of the Corn Laws ; so did the abolition of 
the Irish Church. Great changes have been made ; 
gre^t changes are impending; amid these changes, 
there is no greater benefit to mankind that a States- 
man can propose to him.self llian the consolidation 
of the British Empire. 

“ ‘ In my e 5 'es it would be a sad spectacle, it 
would be a spectacle for gods and men to weep at, 
to see this brilliant Empire, the guiding Star of Free- 
dom, broken up, — to behold New Zealand and other 
Colonies try each its little spasm of independence, 
while France, the United States, and Russia would 
be looking on, each and all willing to annex one or 
more of the fragments to the nearest portion of their 
own dominions.” 

‘ I had the honour of the personal acquaintance 
of Lord Russell, and when I was on temporary leave 
in England, in the summer of 1875, from the govern- 

' This is practically the view adopted, in November 1880, at the 
instance of Lord Roeebery, by the Coimcil of the Imperial Federation 
League, viz. that the main object of the League at present should be to 
procure the convocation of periodical Conferences, somewhat on the 
model of that of 1887. 
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merit of Victoria, J had an interview with him at 
Pembroke Lodge. He then spoke, with much ani- 
mation, to the above effect ; expressed his deep con- 
cern that many English politicians had at that period 
become indifferent, or hostile, to the Colonies ; and 
authorised me to tell the Australians, on my return 
to Melbourne, that, so long as he lived, his voice 
would be always raised in support of the maintenance 
and consolidation of the British Empire.’ 


We reprint, in an appendix. Sir G. Bovjen’s 
pamphlet on ‘ The Federation of the British Empire,’ 
to which several references have been made in the 
above pages. We are permitted to prefix a letter 
addressed to the author by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on the receipt of a copy of the second 
edition. 

^ Lauibelh Palace : April 18, 1889. 

‘ My dear Sir George Bowen, — I have re-read with 
delight your panii)hlet. It would be too much to say 
that my mind is convinced, because that would imply 
more knowledge and experience of facts than I 
possess ; but you win one’s heart first, and it is 
certainly with a very inspiring strain. 

‘ “ Bellicum quoddam canit,” says Cicero of Hero- 
dotus ; and one may read “ Pacificum,” which is a 
more blessed thing — for such a paper as yours. 

‘ Ever most truly yours, 

‘ E. W. Cantuar. 

‘ P.S. — What lovely lines you quote from Clau- 
dian ! ’ 
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^We may here observe that the most competent 
judges agree with an opinion often expressed by Sir 
G. Bowen ; viz. that the Pan- Anglican Conferences 
at Lambeth are a considerable help to the cause of 
future Imperial Federation. For they prove that 
Bishoj)S from all quarters of the globe can easily 
meet in London to promote the union of the Anglican 
Church ; and they thus familiarise the minds of men 
with the prospect of Lay Eepresentatives from all parts 
of tlie Empire assembling there with equal facility, — 
to promote the union of the British race. 
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THE FEDEKATION OF THE BEITISH EMPIEE. 


A Paj^er oriffinally read before the Poyal Colonial Institute, on 
June ]6, ]886, the Piyht Ihm. the Marquis of Lm'ne, K.T., G.C.M.G,^ 
in the Chair, ^ 

ItY TIIK 

RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE FERGUSON BOWEN, 

G.C.M.G. 

Mon, D.C.L. (non., lion. LL.D. (\\n(nh., Foimotly FelUnr oj II ru st^noi*’ Colleyc, Ot/urJ. 


Preface to the Second Edition. 

The First Edition of this paper was reprinted, by permission 
of the Council, from tlie IVoceedings of t))e Royal Colonial 
Institute. A second edition being now called for, it is issued 
with a few (chiefly verbal) amendments. 

Since the publication of the first edition, many valuable 
contributions have been made to the lit(‘ratiire of this ques- 
tion. Especial attention is directed to the s})eech delivered 
at Leeds in October, 1888, by tlie Earl of Rosebery, the 
President of the Imperial Federation League. It concluded 
as follows : ‘ The cause which we call Imperial Federation, 
for want of a better name, is worthy ... of the devotion, of 
the individual lives of the people of this country. . . . Ever 
since I traversed those great regions which own the sway of 
the British Crown outside these Islands, I have felt that it 
was a cause which merited all the enthusiasm and energy 
that man could give to it. It is a cause for which anyone 
might be content to live; it is a cause for which, if need be, 
anyone might be content to die.’ 

^ Reprinted in a pamphlet form by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co., Second Edition, 1889. 
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I AM glad that an opportunity lias been offered me to 
read this evening, before the Royal Colonial Institute, a paper 
on the proposed future Federation of the British Empire— a 
grand subject, which of late has attracted the attention of 
many men of light and leading in all political parties. I 
shall follow mainly the lines of a letter which, several months 
ago, I addressed on this question to my lamented friend, the 
late Mr. W. E. Forster, in whom the cause of Imperial 
Federation has lost a tower of strength. In his reply — one 
of the last letters which he wrote before his fatal illness — he 
expressed his concuiTence with my views, and encouraged me 
to throw into the cause what he was pleased to style ‘ the 
weight of my unmatched experience in colonial administra- 
tion.’ 1 regard this encouragement as a voice from the giave 
of the departed statesman. Mr. Forster knew that I have 
served in important posts in the Colonies for inore than thirty 
years. I was for several years (1851-9) Chief Secretary of 
(lovei'Jiment in the Ionian Islands, while under the British 
Protectorate, and when (.\)rfu was the principal ylace d\irmcH 
and ifoud iCapput of England in the Jjevant during the 
Cj'imean War. Next, I was (1859-G8) the first Covernor of 
the new C(jlony of Queensland, which I organised from small 
beginnings (which have now risen t-o a noble growth), almost 
in the character of what the old Creeks called an Chlkist 
{i)lfctcrTtjs). ^J’he first Lord Lytton, who, while Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, had promoted me from Corfu to 
QiU‘ensland, wrob* to me sonu‘ years later as follows: ‘ It is, 
indeed, a grand thing to have b(‘en the founder of the social 
state of so mighty a segment of the globe as Queensland ; 
and is, perliaps, more sure of fame, a thousand years hence, 
than anything that we can do in the Old World. It is carving 
your name on the rind of a young tree, to be found with 
enlarged letters as the trunk expands.’ 

After Queensland, I was, from 18G8 to 1873, Governor of 
New Zealand, ‘ the Great Britain of the South,’ where the 
Maori War, which had virtually lasted for ten years (1860- 
7t)). was brought to a close under my auspices. Next I 
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became (1873-9) Governor of Victoria, the most active, 
populous, and progressive of the Australasian Colonies, which 
passed safely during my administration through a severe 
political crisis. Next, I was Governor of Mauritius (1879-83) ; 
in which beautiful island, as in Canada, English is blended 
with French colonisation, and where there were many em- 
barrassing questions, but where 1 left all races and classes in 
amity and contentment. In 1883 1 had intended to retire 
after thirty years’ service, when it was proposed to me to 
undertake the Government of Hong Kong, ‘ the Malta of the 
Far East,’ where serious difiiculties of various kinds required 
the care of an experienced and conciliatory Governor. In two 
years I had, by general agreement, established harnjony and 
efficiency in that Government, together with Iricndly rela- 
tions, ])ersonally and officially, with the leading actors of all 
nations in the historical drama lately played in that part of 
the world. So I had obtained leave to return to England on 
medical certificate in the March of last year. Hut Hong 
Ivong, as a lirst-class naval and military station, and as a 
mart of conumTce second in importance only to London and 
Javerpool (lor the tonnage of the shi))ping which annually 
enters its port already e\c(‘eds six millions), is t}u‘- centre 
of British power and intlueiu-e in that ([uarter of the globe, 
whicli contains one-fourtli of the entire liunian race ; and the 
manifold and increasing embarrassments consequent on the 
Franco-( diinese hostilities, and on the threatened war witli 
Russia, together with the grave international questhais which 
were constantly arising, made me feel that it was my duty to 
remain at my post, at whatever risk of health, and at what- 
ever sacrifice of personal convenience. The theii Secretaiy 
of State for the Colonies (the Eai l of Derby) signified officially 
Ids ‘high appreciation of the [)nblic s[)irit which led me fo 
tljis decision.’ Tliroughout the recent complications in China, 
my position was often arduous, but I succeeded in main- 
taining British rights and neutrality, and, at the same time, 
in preserving friendly relations with the belligerent Powers. 
When peace was restored, my leave of ab'-ence was renewed, 
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fffid tile Secretary of Stale (Lord Stailey of Preetoa) 
eddreesed the Acting-Go^emor in the foUawing tenna ; ^ i 
hare j^easture in avatUng myself of tiiia oppOTtoDity of ex^ 
presttftg my sense of the energy and ability with wfaidi Sir 
George Bowen has devoted himself to the administration of 
the important Government of Hong Kong/ * 

1 have mentioned the above iiEusts simply to show that my 
opinion on oolonial affidrs — whatever it may be worth — is at 
least based on long and varied experience in the administra* 
tion of both Crown and self-governing Colonies ; for I have 
been Governor of Colonies of both classes during more than 
twenty-six years. 

Without farther prefiwje, I proceed to state that I adopt 
in snbstanoe Mr. Forster's definition of the meaning %nd 
object of Imperial Federation, viz. such a nnion of the 
mother-country with her Colonies as will keep the British 
Empire one State in relation to other States, through the 
agency of (1) an organisation for common defence, and (2) a 
joint foreign policy. It is true that we have already a Moral 
Federation, in our common loyalty to the Throne, in onr com- 
mon language and literature, in our glorious national memo- 
ries of the past, and our still more glorious hopes for the 
future. Nevertheless, if I am asked, Why not, then, leave 
well alone ? I must reply with Mr. Forster, that the self- 
government already established in the chief Colonies may 
ultimately result in separation, if there be no common organ- 
isation with the Imperial Government. 

^ Soon after my return to England, in 1686, I was appointed a 
member of the Privy CounoiL On account partly of ill-health in my 
family, and partly of a desire manifested in many quarters that my 
oolonial experience should be rendered available in Parliament, 1 
tendered the resignation of my Government, when Sir George Straban 
was appointed to succeed me. On the sudden and lamented death of 
that officer, 1 was requested, in tlie most gratifying manner, by Her 
Mije8ty*B Government, to return to my post ; and I at onde signified 
my readiness to place myself at their dispoaal, if my services were 
absolutely required. But the proq^ of a seat in Parhaanent induced 
me, in 1867, to aok penmasioii to retire finally. 
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JaoA here 1' would obfieire that, on an oceaskm like the 
present, time and space are necessarily limited. 1 can do 
little more to-night than lay down certain genend principlee 
and caneloeions ; it is impossible to cite elabcarate stalaslios, 
or to produce detailed reasons in snppcn*! of those jninciples' 
and conclnsions. 1 would, therefore, refer to the ftill and 
id>le statements, arguments, and illustrations which are to 
be fonnd in the published articles and speeches on this ques- 
tion, more especially of the Marquis of Lome, the Earl of 
Rosebery, and Mr. Forster — many of which have been re- 
printed in the Transactions of this Institute and by the 
Federation League — and to Mr. Fronde’s recent charming 
and instructive book ‘ Oceana/ 

f will now proceed to lay before you a few general obser- 
vations. It is a profound maxim of Aristotle Politics,* v. 4), 
that ‘ Revolutions arise from great causes, but out of small 
incidents.’* So an old and very able friend, the late Mr. Her- 
man Merivale, in discussing the probable duration of the 
British Empire, observes that we cannot count certainly on 
the permanence of common interests, or of friendly tempers.* 
He refers, moreover, to the famous passage of Sophocles, to 
the effect that, ‘As the wealth of earth and the flower of 
human strength fade, so decay leagues and alliances ’ : — 

‘ And what if now at Thebes all things run smooth 
And well towards thee, Time, in myriad change, 

A myriad nights and days brings forth ; and thus 
In these, for some slight cause, they yet may spurn 
In battle all their pledge of loyalty.' • 


^ riypovrat flip al aracfts ov nfpl fiiKp&p dXX* /x puKp&P * arafridCowri 

di v€p\ ftrydktdp, 

® See the Appendix to Merivale’s Colonisation a/nd Colonies, Mr 
Merivale was Professor of Political Economy at Oxford, and afterwards, 


during many years, Permanent Under- Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and subsequently for India. 

• nal rauri 0rf$air si rapvp slffpspsl 
koK&s rh nphs cr^, fivpias 6 ftvplos 
Xpdpos rspKovrm pvttras ifiUpat r* UtPf 
fx o2s rd vOv {vfiicl>sspa SsitApara 
66pH in erpmpev Xdyov. 

SoPHOOLxs, (Ed. CoL 616*620. 

1 adopt Bean Phunptre's translation. 
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Thus, if provision is not mad© in due course for some 
form of Federation at a future period, if the Empire is simply 
left to ‘ drift ' on the waves of Time, some ‘ slight cause,’ 
some small and unforeseen incident, may not improbably on© 
day precipitate an angry disruption. It has been stated on 
high authority that the decision to maintain the tea duty, 
which was the immediate cause of the loss of the American 
Colonies in the last century, was carried by a majority of only 
one vote in the Cabinet. Other similar examples might be 
cited. The American Union would have been broken up on 
more than one occasion during the last hundred years if it 
had not been held together by Federal bonds, ‘ strong as iron 
but light as air,’ forged by the far-seeing patriotism of 
Washington, Hamilton, and the other founders of the Con- 
stitution. We in Great Britain, and our countrymen and 
fellow-subjects in the Greater Britain, should now prepare to 
do likewise, by stimulating and organising public opinion in 
favour of a closer union hereafter. 

There is one principle of first importance which should 
never be forgotten, viz, that the advance towards Federation 
should proceed primarily from the Colonies ; and that no 
change should be made in the existing system without their 
previous and full consent. While I consider that the creation 
of a Consultative Council at the Colonial OflSce, composed 
mainly of the Agents-General of the self-governing Provinces 
of the Empire, such as Earl Grey and the Marquis of Lome, 
Mr. Forster, and other men of weight and experience have 
advocated, ought to be established, if the Colonies should ask 
far it — certainly not otherwise — I also hold with them that 
this should be regarded as a first and provisional step towards 
a scheme of Imperial Federation. Such a Federation, some- 
what on the lines of the Federal systems of Germany and 
of the United States, will probably become imperative at a 
future period, if the British Empire is to be held together 
permanently. Already there are some eleven millions of 
people of European race in our Colonies ; and some fifty 
years hence the British Crown will have as many — a hundred 
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ye^TB hence it will have far more white sabjects (I do not now 
take into account the coloured millions of India) in the 
Colonies than in the United Kingdom. It is incredible that 
Australasia and Canada, as they will be fifty years hence, 
probably much sooner, will consent to share the expense of 
the Imperial Army and Navy, and of the Diplomatic and 
Consular Services, &c., or will allow themselves to be dragged 
into foreign wars, unless they have a voice in some kind of 
Imperial Council or Federal Assembly, analogous to the 
Congress of the United States, and to the Reichstag of united 
Germany. It will be recollected that Adam Smith in his 
‘ Wealth of Nations ’ strongly urged the admission of repre- 
sentatives from the old American Colonies into the British 
ParKament. And at the present time all the French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Colonies send representatives to the National 
Legislatures at Paris, Madrid, and Lisbon respectively. Eng- 
land is the only colonising nation which still excludes her 
colonists from all voice in the national councils. Such a 
measure as that recommended by Adam Smith would have 
prevented the separation of the United States in the last 
century : but it would now have to be modified in form, 
though not in principle ; for England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Australasia, Canada, the Cape, and the other chief Provinces 
of the Empire, would, each and all, not be content at the 
present day without local self-government and legislation for 
their local and municipal affairs. The future Imperial (or 
Federal) Council at London, as at Berlin and Washington, 
would, of course, deal only with Imperial (or Federal) matters, 
viz. the Revenue to be raised for Imperial purposes, the Im- 
perial Civil and Diplomatic Services, the Army and Navy, 
War and Peace, and the like ; while the local Parliaments in 
Great Britain and the several Colonies would deal with the 
local matters dealt with by the State Legislatures in America, 
and by the Diets of the several States in Germany. 

Mr. Stuart Mill, in his ^ Considerations on Representative 
Government* (chapter 17), pointed out that Federal Govern- 
ments, to be successful and permanent, should be real Federa- 
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tions, like the Federal GovernmentB of the United States and 
of Germany at the present day, and not like the imperfect 
Federal Governments of the United States between the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776 and the adoption of 
the new Constitution in 1789 ; or the German Confederation 
(Bund) between 1815 and 1867. ‘In America the experi- 
ment of an imperfect Federation broke down in the first years 
of its existence, happily while the men of enlarged knowledge 
and acquired ascendency, who founded the independence of 
the Republic, were still alive to guide it through the difficult 
transition. “The Federalist,*’ a collection of papers by 
several of these eminent men, written in explanation and 
defence of the new Federal Constitution, while still awaiting 
the national acceptance, is even now the most instructive 
treatise we possess on Federal Government. In Germany, the 
more imperfect kind of Federation did not even answer the 
purpose of maintaining an alliance.* In a word, a successful 
Federation must be not merely a Federation of Governments, 
but it must have a central and representative Federal Execu- 
tive and Legislature. 

Again, it has been truly observed by an eminent foreign 
writer, that the instinct of the Germanic nations leads them 
to respect local self-government, and, therefore, to establish 
Federation for the preservation of national unity ; as we see 
in the examples of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
of the Swiss Confederation, and of the German Empire. On 
the other hand, it is the instinct of the Latin nations to cen- 
tralise their administration ; as we see in the examples of 
France, Spain, and Italy. As the English language is com- 
posed partly of Germanic and partly of Latin elements, so the 
English constitution combines Germanic local autonomy with 
Latin centralisation. The time will certainly arrive in our 
national history when it will become necessary to strengthen 
the Germanic principle of local self-government, and, at 
the same time, the Latin principle of a powerful central 
Executive Government and Legislature, based on the Federal 
system. 
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It may be remarked that one powerful argument in favour 
of Imperial Federation ig, that the existing House of 
Commons would thus be relieved from the intolerable and 
increasing burden of affairs which threatens to break down 
its machinery. The most obvious remedy would appear to be 
a division of the work, in the manner now suggested, into 
Imperial and Local. 

Another strong argument is that Imperial Federation is 
regarded by many competent judges as the system that 
would render best and safest, alike for Irishmen and for the 
Empire at large, the concession which may, perhaps, sooner 
or later, become inevitable, of some measure of local autonomy 
for Ireland. I need scarcely assure you that nothing can be 
further from my intention than to infringe the wise rule 
of this Institute, which forbids the introduction into our 
discussions here of the party politics of the day. But the 
question of Imperial Federation, which necessarily in- 
cludes Ireland, is beyond and above all mere party politics. 
I will observe, therefore, that it is contended that Federa- 
tion would have the effect of practically obviating the 
constitutional and other difficulties raised respecting (1) 
The control of the Imperial troops in Ireland ; (2) The pro- 
posed removal of the Irish Representatives from West- 
minster. For — 

(1) Under the Federal system, the chief towns and for- 
tresses, and the main strategical positions in Ireland, would 
continue to be held by Imperial (or Federal) troops, under 
the direct command, not of the local, but of the Imperial 
authorities; just as is now the case in the Southern United 
States and in Germany, in Virginia and Louisiana, in Saxony 
and Baden. And the entire moral and material weight of 
the Empire, not only of England and Scotland, but also of 
Canada and Australasia, would be against secession or grave 
disorder in Ireland. 

(2) Under the Federal system, Ireland would be adequately 
represented in the new Federal Council, which would deal 
with all questions of an Imperial nature. 
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Ifc has been observed, on very high anthority, that there 
are two marked differences between our existing relations 
with Ireland on the one part, and with the self-governing 
Colonies on the other part. 

(a) Ireland has, what the Colonies have not, her voice in 
the foreign policy, and her share in the common defence of 
the Empire. 

(b) But Ireland has not, what the self-governing Colonies 
have, full control over her own internal administration, over 
what Irishmen call ‘ Dublin Castle.’ 

It is obvious that under the system of Imperial Federation 
Ireland would retain her voice in Imperial policy, and exer- 
cise, at the same time, control over her local affairs. Mean- 
while, I may be permitted to remark that if Irishmen do«Tiot 
altogether govern themselves at home, they may derive some 
consolation from the fact that they have long governed a 
great part of the rest of the world. Throughout the present 
century there have been not only Irish prime ministers, 
chancellors, statesmen, ambassadors, judges, admirals, 
generals, and other high functionaries in England, but a 
very large proportion of our Colonial and Indian Governors 
have been Irishmen. At the beginning of the present century 
the two Irish brothers Wellesley, the one with his head and 
pen, the other (the future Duke of Wellington) with his hand 
and sword, consolidated our Indian Empire ; which, after 
having been ruled by two Irish Viceroys, Lords Mayo and 
Lawrence, is now splendidly administered by another illus- 
trious Irishman (the Earl of Dufferin), with an Irishman 
(Sir F. Robert.s) as his Oommander-in-Chief. So it has been 
with our Colonial Governments. A few years ago it was 
remarked that the four chief Provinces of the Empire were 
then governed by four Irishmen — India by Lord Mayo, 
Canada by Lord Dufferin, Victoria by Sir George Bowen, 
and New South Wales by Sir Hercules Robinson. I recol- 
lect that it was once alleged at a public dinner in Australia 
that, at that period, there was only one great Colony governed 
by an Englishman, and that this fortunate English Governor 
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had had tliree wives — all Irishwomen! Seriously, need I 
refer further to Lord Wolseley, and to the many other Irishmen 
who are now serving their country by land and sea all over 
the world ? Imperial Federation would preserve for Irish- 
men a noble career in the service of that mighty Empire 
which they have powerfully helped to create, to extend, and 
to consolidate. 

To return from this digression. It will be remembered 
that Edmund Burke was in favour of the principle of Adam 
Smith’s proposal that the American Colonies should send 
representatives to the British Parliament, but that he con- 
tended that it was not then feasible, on account of the absence 
of sufficient facilities for communication with the mother- 
country. In the middle of the eighteenth century America 
was distant, in point of time, at least three or four months 
from England. In fact, replies to letters were often not 
received in less than half a year. But now, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, time and space have been reduced by 
steam and by the electric telegraph to comparatively narrow 
dimensions. It is already, in 188G, very much easier to reach 
London from Montreal or Melbourne, than it was to reach 
London from Sutherland at the time of the Union with 
Scotland, or from Donegal at the time of the Union with 
Ireland. Indeed, not to mention the many unavoidable 
dangers and delays, at those periods it was simply impossible 
for any delicate or elderly man to undertake at all such 
weansome and perilous journeys. But now any person may 
go on board a magnificent steamer, not inaptly called ‘ a 
floating palace,’ in Canada or Australasia, and thus reach 
England after a short voyage, without either fatigue or peril. 
Again, a member of the proposed Imperial Congress in 
London could ascertain the wishes and views of his consti- 
tuents in Canada or Australasia by telegraph in a few hours ; 
wffiile all itnportant events that occur in Europe are read the 
next morning at every breakfast table in Wellington and 
Sydney, in Melbourne and Montreal, in Capetown and Hong 
Kong; 90 no valid objection to the scheme of Imperial 
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Federation can now be raised on the ground of distance or of 
the difficulty of communication. 

An eminent Irish politician and author once remarked to 
me that he wondered why the English Conservatives do not, in 
their own interest, advocate ‘ Home Rule ’ for England. He 
argued that, if there was a ‘Home Rule’ Parliament for 
England proper, as there is for Canada and Prussia, for 
Victoria and Bavaria, then the English Conservatives might 
maintain for a long and indefinite period the Church Estab- 
lishment, the House of Lords, the old system of County 
Government, and the other institutions to which they are 
attached, but which will probably ere long be abolished, or 
radically altered, in the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
by the Scotch and Irish joining the English Radicals. 1 ITave 
found that this argument made some impression on certain 
of my friends among leading English Conservatives. But it 
is to be feared that the majority of the present generation 
will be reluctant to give up any of the powers of the existing 
so-called Imperial Parliament ; although most thinking men, 
who have studied the question in all its bearings, will come 
to the conclusion that the permanent maintenance of the 
British Empire cannot be secured hereafter without a real 
Imperial Council, representing, in fair proportions, all the 
chief Provinces of the Empire, and corresponding, in some 
degree, to the Congress at Washington and to the Reichstag 
at Berlin. Those who persist in adhering to Great Britain 
alone, must expect to lose in the next century the Greater 
Britain, and to see the venerable mother of many powerful 
States of the future, herself reduced to a rank and influence 
among nations not greater than the rank and influence now 
possessed by Spain. Those, on the contrary, who desire that 
their descendants should retain the position won by their 
forefathers, will agree that, in the British, as in the German 
Empire, there must be an expansion of the Constitution, so 
as to embody the principles (in the phrase of Lord Beacons* 
field) alike of Impermm and of Libertas ; that is, Imperial 
control in matters of Imperial interest, and local self-govem- 
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ment in matters of local interest. The author of ‘ The 
Expansion of England ’ (a book which should be studied by 
every Englishman in every part of the Empire) remarks that 
England ‘ has at the present moment the choice in her hands 
between two courses of action, the one of which may set her 
on the level with the greatest of the great States of the 
future; while the other will reduce her to the level of a 
purely European power, looking back, as Spain does now, to 
the great days when she pretended to be a World State.’ 

I do not feel called upon to adduce, in this paper, argu- 
ments in support of the policy of maintaining the unity of 
the British Empire, for, at the present day, there are few left 
who will venture to openly gainsay that policy. This was 
notfilways so. I well remember that, while I was Governor 
of New Zealand (1808-1873), an English politician was 
reported to have used language in Parliament to the effect 
that ‘ the Colonies are so free that they can leave the Empire 
whenever they please.’ This speaker so little appreciated the 
real feeling of his countrymen in the Colonies that he 
imagined that they would regard his words as complimentary. 
Far from it. Some of the leading men in New Zealand said 
to me at the time : ‘ We should have considered it alike more 
patriotic and more complimentary, if we had been told that 
England would spend her last soldier and her last shilling to 
keep us in the Empire, as the Northern States told the Southern 
States during the War of the Secession.’ It should be recol- 
lected, moreover, that the maintenance of the Empire is not 
advocated either by Englishmen in the Colonies, or by English- 
men in that mother-country which the emigrant and the 
native-born colonist alike fondly call ‘ Horae,’ from vain- 
glorious feelings of national pride, or only from calculations 
of commercial or other material advantages. In fact, recent 
events, such as the contingent sent from New South Wales 
to the Soudan, and similar spontaneous offers of aid from 
other Colonies, have proved that common danger does but 
tend to cement the union, and to give a fresh impulse to the 
common spirit of national brotherhood, and of common 

G a 2 
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loyalty to the Crown, that golden link and symbol of national 
unity. The true explanation is that our colonists themselves 
feel that the English Colonies are simply an expansion of 
England. A colonist regards his Colony much as (for 
example) a Yorkshireman regards his county. He is ready 
to take his share of Imperial dangers, together with his share 
of Imperial privileges. Speaking in particular for that Aus- 
tralasia, which I know and love so well, in which I spent 
twenty of the best and happiest years of my life, I might say 
that the feelings to which 1 allude approach, in a large pro- 
portion of the Australasian colonists, to ‘ that mtdadle du pay a, 
that passionate love of England,’ which an acute writer of 
extensive colonial experience (the late Mr. Gibbon Wake- 
field) foretold, fifty years ago, would be the result of allowing 
Englishmen in the Colonies, like Englishmen at home, to 
manage in their own way their own local affairs. 

If it be alleged in any quarter that colonial loyalty is 
based on mere sentiment, I reply with Mr. Forster: ‘Well, 
sentiment has ruled the world since the world began ; and, 
moreover, history informs us of this noteworthy fact, that 
whenever there is a deep and prevailing and powerful national 
sentiment, there are sure to be found strung economical and 
material grounds in its favour.’ It has been repeatedly 
shown that official statistics prove that trade follows the flag; 
that our Colonies take per head of their population a far 
greater amount of British manufactures than any foreign 
countries ; that our exports to foreign countries have largely 
decreased of late years, while our exports to the Colonies 
have largely increased. Assuredly, therefore, the sentiment 
which binds the Empire together is a sentiment of the highest 
practical and material value. 

Another most important consideration should not be for- 
gotten, viz. that there are few unprejudiced men who would 
deny that the permanent consolidation of the British Empire 
would prove in the future a powerful aid to the progress of 
civilisation throughout the world, and a strong guarantee 
for the preservation of peace and goodwill among nations. 
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Moreover, an United British Empire would probably form 
a friendly alliance with the kindred and English-speaking 
Empire of the United States of America ; and the world 
would thus see renewed in a Pax Britannica what Pliny 
styled the Immensa Romance Pacts Majestas} 

To sum up : I agree with those who believe that it would 
be expedient to attach to the Colonial Office in Downing 
Street a Council of the nature shadowed forth above, if the 
Colonies should themselves desire it. I agree also with those 
who think that it will become necessary at some period, more 
or less remote, to surrender the (pinsi Imperial rank of the 
existing Parliament of the United Kingdom for the sake of 
preserving the unity of the British Empire, and the present 
position of the English race in the face of the world ; and to 
construct a truly Imperial Executive Government and Legis- 
lature. In my opinion, the members of the future Imperial 
Legislature should b(‘ elected, not directly by the people, 
but rather (like the Senate at Washington) by the local 
Legislatures of the several Provinc(*s (or States) of the 
Empire. This would appear to be the best method of secur- 
ing for that Imperial Legislature the most practical intellects 
and the most experienced administrators of the whole Empire. 
It is, however, premature to discuss the details of any scheme 
of Imperial Federation, seeing that the public mind has yet 
to be educated up to the general recognition of the principle. 
For the present, at all events, we must aim at securing a 
concert among the several local Governments, rather than at 
the establishment of an Imperial Council. 

I said above that I did not, in this paper, reckon India 
with the Colonies. That great dependency might be treated 
as still (so to speak) in statu pujMari to the Imperial Crown 
and Legislature. Personally, however, I am inclined to 
believe that it should be regarded as a Crown Colony on a 
grand scale ; and that former members of the Supreme 
Council at Calcutta, including a certain proportion of Native 
Princes, should hereafter be delegated by that body, or 
» Pliny, XXVII. § 1. 
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selected by the Crown, to represent India in any new Imperial 
Council at London. It should be borne in mind that, with 
regard to the gradual communication of the chief rights of 
British citizens to the natives of India, there is the example 
of Rome. Cicero considered the liberality of the Romans in 
admitting foreign nations to the rights of Roman citizenship 
as the main cause of the rapid extension and consolidation of 
the Roman Empire.' 

I have recently returned from a visit to India, as the 
guest of the present able and accomplished Viceroy, the Earl 
of Dufferin, whom, on his annexation of Burma, I saluted in 
the old Roman fashion as Burmanicus. From what I myself 
saw and learned, I believe that we have a just right to apply 
to the British Empire in India those noble verses in which 
the Roman poet Claudian described the Imperial policy of 
Rome : — 

^ Hcec estin gremium victos quce sola recepit, 

Humanumque genus communi nomine fovity 
Matrisy non domineCy ritu ; civesque vocavit 
Quos domuity nexuque pio longinqua revinxiV * 

I am aware, of course, that this paper, which was origi- 

^ * Illud vero sine ulld duhitatione maxima nostrum fundavit 
imperiumy et populi Bomani nomen auxit, quod qyrinceps ille creator 
hujus urhia Bomulus feeder e Sahino docility etiam hostibus recipiendis 
augeri hanc civitatem oportere ; cujus auctoritate et exemplonunquam 
est vntermissaa majoribus nostris largitio et communicatio civitatis,' 
(Pro Balboy c. 18.) The liberality of the Romans in this respect was 
contrasted by Dionysius with the exclusiveness of the Greeks (Ant. 
Bom. II. 17). 

^ De Secundo Consulatu Stilichonisy V. 150-168. Claudian 
(ibidemy V. 164-169) speaks of the facilities of intercourse introduced by 
the Romans into their vast Empire, partly by the maintenance of peace, 
and partly by their roads— a passage which has been reduced to sober 
truth by railways and steamers in the British Empire : — 

‘ Hujua pacijicis debemua moribus omnes 
Quod velutipatriis regionibua utitur hospesy 
Quod sedem mutare Ucet ; quod cemere Thulen 
LuauSy et horrendos quondam penetrare receatus ; 

Quod cuncti gens una auviua. ’ 
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nally written currente calamo, amid many interruptions, and 
a severe pressure of ofiScial work, contains but a very imper- 
fect outline of the subject to which it refers. But it is the 
result of much thought and, as Mr. Forster said, of un- 
matched personal experience in colonial administration. I 
know well the manifold difficulties which surround the so- 
lution of this grand problem ; but, assuredly, those difficul- 
ties ought not to be beyond the powers of British statesmanship. 
In the pregnant words of Adam Smith : * ‘ There is not the 
least probability that the British constitution would be hurt 
by the union of Great Brittiin with her Colonies. That con- 
stitution, on the contrary, would be completed by it, and 
seems to be imperfect without it. The Assembly which de- 
lib^ates and decides concerning the affairs of every part of 
the Empire, ought certainly to have representatives from 
every part of it. That tliis union, however, could be easily 
effectuated, or that difficulties, and great difficulties, might 
not occur in the execution, I do not pretend. I have yet 
heard of none, however, which appear unsurmountable. The 
principal, perhaps, arise, not from the nature of things, but 
from the prejudices and opinions of the people both on this 
and on the other side of the Atlantic/ In the same spirit. 
Professor Seeley observes : ‘ The old colonial system is gone. 

But in place of it no clear and reasoned system has been 
adopted. The wrong theory is given up, but what is the 
right theory ? There is only one alternative. As the Colonies 
are not in the old phrase, possessiom of England, they must 
be a part of England ; and we must adopt this view in 
earnest. We must cease altogether to say that England is 
an island off the north-western coast of Europe, that it has 
an area of 1 20,000 square miles, and a population of thirty 
odd millions. We must cease to think that emigrants when 
they go to the Colonies, leave England, or are lost to Eng- 
land, We must cease to think that the history of England 
is the history of the Parliament that sits at Westminster, and 

* Wealth of Nations^ B. IV. c. 7. 

* Ejrpansion of England^ p. 158. 
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that aflGairs which are not discussed there cannot belong to 
English history. When we have accustomed ourselves to 
contemplate the whole Empire together, and to call it all 
England, we shall see that here, too, is a United States. 
Here, too, is a great homogeneous people, one in blood, lan- 
guage, religion, and laws, but dispersed over a boundless 
space. We shall see that, though it is held together by 
strong moral ties, it has little that can be called a constitu- 
tion, no system that seems capable of resisting any severe 
shock. But if we are disposed to doubt whether any system 
can be devised capable of holding together communities so 
distant from each other, then is the time to recollect the his- 
tory of the United States of America. For they have such a 
system. They have solved this problem. They have shojirn 
that, in the present age of the world, political unions may 
exist on a vaster scale than was possible in former times. 
No doubt our problem has difficulties of its own, immense 
difficulties. But the greatest of these difficulties is one that 
we make ourselves. It is the false preconception which we 
bring to the question, that the problem is insoluble, that no 
such thing ever was done, or ever will be done; it is our 
misinterpretation of the American Revolution. From that 
Revolution we infer that all distant Colonies, sooner or later, 
secede from the mother-country. We ought to infer only that 
they secede when they are held under the old colonial system.’ 

Those persons who still insist that the Federation of the 
British Empire is impossibls^ even hereafter and in the fulness 
of time, would do well to ponder on the striking precedents 
of Geimany and America, The Federal Constitution of the 
United States was long despaired of by its strongest advocates, 
and was not carried until 1789, thirteen years after the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776. Again, ten short years 
before the proclamation, in 1871, of the Federal Empire of 
Germany, before the victory of Sadowa and the capitulation 
of Sedan — that Empire which now throws its gigantic shadow 
across Europe was generally regarded as a dream of a few 
patriotic enthusiasts. 
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Finally, thousands of those who recently witnessed the 
opening by the Queen-Empress of the Imperial Exhibition (as 
it may justly be called), which owes so much to the Prince of 
Wales, the President of this Institute, hoped and prayed that 
this grand national spectacle may prove a foreshadowing of 
permanent union and of future Imperial Federation. Thus 
we should be brought nearer to the prophetic vision of Burke, 
when ‘ the Spirit of the English Constitution, infused through 
the mighty mass, shall pervade, vivity, unite, and invigorate 
every part of the Empire.' In the words of the stirring 
appeal of our national poet : — 

‘ Britain’s myriad voices call, 

Sons, be welded, each and all. 

Into one Imperial whole, 

One with Britain, heart and soul ; 

One life, one dag, one fleet, one Throne ! 

Britons, hold your own I 
And God guard all I ’ 
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